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April. 
—<>__— 
A gush of bird-song, a patter of dew, 
A cloud, and a rainbow’s warning, 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue— 
An April day in the morning. 
Harriet P. Sporronp. 


Three Months More. 
= 

With still another edition of our elegant Premium 
List, we are now able to supply all of our subscrib- 
ers and friends with acopy. The premiums therein 
offered are of a very superior character, and old as 
well as new subscribers can secure them on most 
favorable conditions. The octers in the Premium 

List hold good for three months more. 








The A. A, Simple Microscopes. 
—~<-— 

More than sixty thousand subscribers of the 
American Agriculturist have sent for our simple and 
compound microscopes, and they have invariably 
given satisfaction. The attention of all subscribers 
—new and old—is directed to the special offer made 
on page 184 of the March American Agriculturist. 
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Book Farming may be profitably practised on every 
farm, large or small, in the country. We now refer 
to the memorandum book; and at no time is that 
little reminder of more value than in this, generally 
the most crowded of all the working months. 
There are a great number of things to be done, each 
to be done first, and nowhere will order of doing be 
more valuable than now. Not only should the 
memorandum receive the notes and suggestions of 
the day, but it will be found of great aid in plan- 
ning work forthe morrow. The farmer can make 
no better use of his evenings—some portion of 
them, at least—than to plan out his work for the 
next day, deciding upon what is to be done, and 
who is to do it. If he has boys, they should be 
taken into his councils and made to feel that they 
have a hand in the management of the farm and in 
something hesides the drudgery of it. 

Wheat, oats and barley should be sown as early as 
the soil is in good condition, but not a day before. 
Procure the best varieties of seed ; but this will 
not increase the crops, unless they are properly fed. 
Modern farming has a use for fodder crops: con- 
sider which of these are best for your land, and the 
kind of farming you follow. The best use to make 

















of much of our farm-land is, to put it into grass. 
At the ruling price of bay, few other crops will 
pay as well, Large areas on many farms can be de- 
voted to timber culture more profitably than to 
ordinary farm crops. Growing trees and grass are 
problems to which the farmer in the older States 
may well give thoughtful study. Farmers near 
manufacturing and other towns cannot afford to 
devote their land to the ordinary farm crops; it 
will pay them to become farm-gardeners and raise 
perishable crops in demand in a near market. 
cee eee 


Live Stock Notes, 


Curry-comb and brush well applied are the best 
medicines to aid horses and cattle while they are 
shedding their coats. These, if accompanied by a 
plenty of sound, wholesome food, will keep the ani- 
mals in good condition. See to the harness, and 
have it so well fitted that bruises and galls will not. 
occur; look especially to the collars and have 
them fit the shoulders well, and keep clean. Look 
to the feet of horses ; those at work on soft ground 
are better off if barefoot. Cows about to come in 
should be watched, and, as their time approaches, 
reduce their food, to prevent garget and other 
troubles, giving a plenty of good, sound hay. Save 
only the best calves with which to keep up the 
herd. Teach calves to feed from the pail, from the 
first. Give ewes with lambs an abundance of food 
for the good of both lamb and dam. If ticks are 
troublesome, dip in tobacco water. Give swinea 
run in the orchard, and attend to the comfort of the 
poultry, providing dust baths, and a variety of food. 


—<>_— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Repairing the damages of last winter demands 
attention first....If Mounds were made around the 
base of the trees to steady them or to keep away 
mice, remove and scatter them....Branches that 
were broken during the winter should be cut near | 
to the trunk, a smooth cut made, and covered with 
grafting wax or thick paint.... Grafting Old Trees.— 
If there are any fairly healthy old trees on the place 
which bear poor or indifferent fruit, graft them 
with good kinds. In making a new head upon an 
old tree, graft but one-third of the top at once, 
taking three years to complete the job....If any 
eggs of the Tent Caterpillar are seen, cut off ihe 
twigs and burn them. In localities where the Can- 
ker-worms prevail, surround the trunks with stiff 
paper and apply a band of tar upon it, to be re- 
newed as often as needed.... Cuttings of grape- 
vines, quinces, currants, etc., that were kept. 
through the winter, should now be planted.... 
Grapes.—Every farmer should have an abundance ; 
plant vines against buildings, along fences, or else- 
where ....Also plant strawberries in abundance, as 
well as raspberries, blackberries, currants, etc 


> 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Hot-beds and cold frames need great care in ven- 
tilating, now that the sun is getting hotter. Neglect 
in opening the sashes may ‘‘cook”’ all the plants 
...-Happy should be the family that has a good 
Asparagus bed; and where there is none, one of 
the important things to be done this spring is to 
make one. No better investment can be made.... 
Sow beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, onions and 
spinach in rows fifteen inches apart. Set out cab- 
bage, cauliflower and lettuce plants from cold 
frames or hot-beds, taking care that they are well 
hardened off, as soon as the soil is fairly dry.... 
Sow the early, or round vas of the ‘‘ Early Kent- 
ish’ kinds, very early, and cover deeply....Cut. 
pea-brush before the leaves start, laying it upon a 
level place and weighting it with logs, etc., that it. 
may become flattened or fan-shaped. 

—<>— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


In many localities the “‘ spring clearing’’ cannot. 
be done before this month. Rake up and remove 
rubbish of all kinds. If the branches of trees have 
been broken during the winter, saw off to make 
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clear, smooth cut, and cover the wound with melted 
grafting wax or thick paint. Where the snow has 
proken the branches of evergreens, prune in such a 
manner as to hide the wound and cover it with 
wax or paint....If manure is used upon the Lawn, 
let it be so thoroughly composted that no weed 
seeds can survive. Such fertilizers as ashes, bone, 
or guano are safe from this danger. Excellent re- 
sults have followed the use of 800 pounds of nitrate 
of soda to the acre... New Lawns should be made 
early, preparing the soil thoroughly and sowing an 
abundance of seed. Small areas are conveniently 
sodded, and on new, large lawns it is well to lay 
the margins along roads and paths, as well as the 
edges of beds, with good firm turf, as this will allow 
the outlines to be preserved the more perfectly.... 
Herbaceous perennials that have been long in one 
place, should be lifted, divided, and the divisions 
planted in fresh soil. Sow seeds of annuals in the 
greenhouse, or in boxes in a sunny window. 
—<>— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 





Whether in the greenhouse or the window-gar- 
den, plants that have done their best all winter are 
now being made ready for their season in the open 
air. While they remain within, the increasing heat 
requires that they have greater care in ventilation 
and in freeing them from insects, Plants that are 
taken out in summer, if wanted to bloom in pots 
next winter, shouid be kept in the pots ; if turned 
out in the open ground, they cannot be satisfac- 
torily potted again. It is much better to start with 
new plants from cuttings. Such plants may often 
be plunged in the border, in the pots, with good 
results. Pots that are set out should stand ona 
layer of coal-ashes to keep out worms, Such plants 
should be set in partial shade, but never under the 
drip of trees. Roots of dahlias and cannas, and 
bulbs of tuberoses and gladiolus, if laid in boxes of 
soil, exposed to the sun during the day, and taken 
in at night, may be appreciably forwarded, and 
ready to plant out. 





Bee Notes for April. 
—>—— 


One who is fond of honey, unless he lives ina 
crowded city, has only himself to blame if he is 
not supplied in abundance. Flowers, the most ob- 
scure as Well as the brightest, secrete nectar in 
abundance, which, if not gathered, goes to waste. 
There is but one way in which to gather it. The 
services of the bee can never be superseded by 
any human contrivance. 

We advise every farmer to keep bees, not for the 
money it may bring, but for the gratification of 
his family. We advise it, as we do the growing of 
an abundance of strawberries, grapes, etc.—as one 
of the ties to attach children to the farm, by 
making it the best place on earth. We also advise 
it for its influence upon the young, in teaching 
them to observe. Still, the main reason for keep- 
ing bees is, the ‘“‘ sweet tooth ;” if that be gratified, 
all other benefits will follow. The way to begin 
bee-keeping, is to begin small. If one procures a 
single colony, in a modern, movable comb-hive, 
and by the aid of one of the standard works (such 
as Quinby’s), cares for that colony and its increase 
during the season, he will have a knowledge of bee- 
keeping that will enable him to manage many 
hives, and which will enable him, if he should so 
elect, to keep bees for profit. One piece of advice 
should be heeded by all beginners: Do not begin 
bee-keeping unless with the determination to give 
it that thought and care which will make it a suc- 
cess, Nothing can be more unprofitable and de- 
moralizing than a neglected apiary. Begin, then, 
with a single hive, and experienced bee-keepers 
are agreed that this is the proper mouth in which 
to begin. 

Those who have bees in winter quarters should 
keep them quiet as long as possible; but in most 
localities the hives will be placed upon their proper 
stands early this month. The blooming of the 
soft or red maple is regarded as an indication that 
the bees may be set out with safety. The colonies 
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should be inspected, the weak ones strengthened 
with brood-comb, and those with short supplies 
should be fed. Rye meal should be placed where 
the bees can have free access to it; but when they 
can gather pollen in abundance, they need no sub- 
stitute. If any colony is without a queen, or its 
queen is deficient, supply one without delay, unless 
it may be better to unite the weak colony with an- 
other and make one strong colony out of two weak 
and unprofitable ones. Feed all colonies that need 
it, giving full combs, or feed syrup. 





Wrong Impressions in Fish Culture. 


SETH GREEN. 
ee ae 

In my experience I find there are a great many 
wrong impressions concerning the cultivation of 
fish, and with this idea in view I will try and ex- 
plain to my readers some of the false opinions 
which I find have been formed in the minds of 
people with whom I have come in contact. 

One of the most prevalent errors is, that if a per- 
son controls a body of water, a lake, stream, or 
pond, as the case may be, that he can, through the 
medium of fish culture, raise, or keep in confine- 
ment, any kind of fish his fancy dictates. Now if 
my friends, the tillers of the soil, will stop and 
think how unreasonable it would be for any one to 
suppose for an instant that he could produce 
any kind of grain or fruit on any kind of soil he 
chose, he will readily comprehend his mistake 
in regard to fish. The Creator, in His wise distribu- 
tion of things on the earth’s surface, placed them 
with an eye to their adaptability to the quarters to 
which they were assigned. He did not place whales 
in the inland lakes, or sturgeons in the small spring 
streams, but He placed them in the bodies of water 
where there was room and food in abundance for 
them, and which were suited to their peculiarities, 
He placed in the small spring streams the brook or 
speckled trout, which do not grow to a great size, 
and, as a consequence, the food intended for them 
can be produced in sufficient quantities to sustain 
them ; He placed the sturgeon in our large inland 
lakes and rivers, and the enormous leviathan in the 
ocean. I have purposely taken the extremes in my 
illustration, so as to better demonstrate my mean- 
ing; but there is, as all my readers know, a great 
variety of fish in the intermediate class which, as a 
rule, grow and increase in proportion to the abund- 
ance of food and extent of the waters they inhabit, 
to the limit in size to which Nature has designed 
they should attain. 

And so in fish culture there is nothing visionary, 
theoretical, or conflicting with Nature’s laws. It is 
only by working with Nature and assisting her that 
we can hope to succeed ; the very moment we devi- 
ate from this path, failure is sure to follow. If 
you transfer the bass from the river or bay to the 
brook, and the trout from the brook to the bay, 
they will not thrive, because the elements are not 
there which their nature requires. It is only by 
aiding Nature in her unchangeable course that suc- 
cess is attained. 

Another point which has frequently come to my 
notice is, that in the artificial manipulation of fish 
the erroneous impression has been gained by many 
intelligent people, that young fry can be produced 
from the eggs of a fish in which life had departed. 
It is my opinion, which is based upon actual ex- 
periment, that the eggs cannot be vitalized after 
the heart has ceased to beat. To test this matier 
correctly, it is necessary to wait some time—an 
hour at least—after the fish has ceased to exhibit 
any outward signs of life, as I have ascertained by 
examining young fry under the microscope that 
the blood will flow and the heart beat for twenty 
minutes to a half hour after the fish is to all out- 
ward appearances dead. In order to obtain the 
best results from artificial impregnation, both par- 
ent fish must be alive and in a healthy condition, 
and the eggs fully matured naturally. If the eggs 
are forced from the fish prematurely, the opera- 
tion will result in a failure and the fish thus ope- 
rated upon will almost always die. 

Another false idea, which is by no means un- 





common, is that fish can live and thrive without 
food. This is a mistake; fish require food the 
same as any other living creature, and in abund- 
ance, according to their size. This wrong impres™ 
sion has been gained through keeping gold fish in 
aquariums in which they have been known to live 
for months, and in some cases years, without put- 
ting in food; but the means through which they 
live is by sucking the greenish matter from the 
sides of the aquarium and stones. This matter 
contains microscopic plants and animals, which 
sustains them. In cleaning an aquarium in which 
gold fish are kept, never wash the stones, but take 
them out carefully, and when ready, replace them 
without disturbing the slimy substance on them. 





Barriers to the Importation of Horses, 
es 

A feeling of apprehension seems to prevail 
among some timid persons that, as Austria and 
Hungary have closed their frontiers to the ex- 
portation of theit horses, France may follow suit, 
and that her doing so would be prejudicial to the 
interests of American breeders. Whence the injury 
could arise is not apparent to us, but contrarywise, 
the more jealously Continental Europe protects her 
horse interests, the better it will prove for us. No 
French-bred sire of unusual merit ever crossed the 
Atlantic. Mortemer may probably be regardéd as 
the best. Rayon d’Or is a disappointment to his 
genial owner. Of the many imported French 
coaching stallions now here, not one ever sired 
a colt or filly better than himself, and as pro- 
gress or deterioration is the law of nature, we fail 
to find grounds of apprehension in this circum- 
stance, even granted that France followed Austria 
and Hungary. Again we find fears that Russis 
will forbid the export of her horses ; well, suppose 
Russia does close her gates, will the loss be great ? 
Her breed of Orlof trotters is a valuable family, 
one of which, the stallion Sobal, is now in America, 
and, though a resident for years, none of his pro- 
geny could trot within distance of the, neat little 
chestnut daughter of Harold and Miss Russell, or 
of other American trotters less famous than Maud 
S. These Russian trotters are a sturdy race, and 
show to advantage on the Neva, where trots are 
held on the frozen river, and they are docile and 
showy in harness. 

The only country as yet that could hurt the 
breeding interests of the civilized world by closing 
its ports on exportation of horses, is Great Britain. 
The most successful sire in France, last year, was 
Silvio, bred in England, and purchased from Lord 
Falmouth ; ané the best horse in Austria is Don- 
caster, also bred in England; to enforce these 
facts, recent European advices state that The Bard, 
good little horse that hc is, has just been sold to go 
into France. The sum paid for him was ten thou- 
sand guineas, equivalent to $52,500. Admirers of 
the Percheron family would regret any hindrance to 
bringing them over, but while the Vale of Clyde 
continues to produce her annual quota of bonny 
brown colts and fillies, there will be an ample sup- 
ply to draw from, of short-legged, hardy draft- 
horses, equal, as a family, to any that ever stood 
between shafts. Therefore it is that we say, let the 
faint-kearted take courage. Meantime the atten- 
tion of American breeders might well be turned to 
supplying a short, compactly-built, wiry saddle- 
horse, equal to the fatigues of cavalry service. 
Our land to-day does not possess the ideal type of 
the war horse. To procure a remount trooper, the 
Barb is an excellent cross, while the Anglo-Arabian, 
judiciously selected to confer motion and color, 
is the sire par excellence of the charger, and the 
light, or flying, artillery horse.. For many decades 
past, France sent to Hungary fora large proportion 
of her cavalry horses, and tourists met long strings 
of these unbroken horses traversing the Alps ; their 
favorite route was across Mount Cenis ; a wild herd 
they were, together with their unkempt Hungarian 
guards. The closing of the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier is simply a precautionary measure, prompt- 
ed by the war-cloud now hovering between France 
and Germany, and which cannot affect us seriously. 
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The A B C of Agriculture.—IV. 


—_<g—— 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS. 

It is the object of the thoughtful husbandman 
to get paying crops, to have the land either getting 
better and more fertile, or at least not losing in 
productive power. Some land is so very rich and 
fine and deep, so well @rained and favorably ex- 
posed to sunshine and showers, that it may be 
croppea for many years without any apparent less- 
ening of the crops, except us that result might be 
influenced by the weather. The fact must, how- 
ever, be considered settled, that the time will surely 
come when even such soil will begin to fail ; and 
more, these most fertile natural soils may always 
be made to yield much larger crops by means of 
fertilizers and tillage. 

If we have correctly indicated the character of 
the best known soil and land, then one might sup- 
pose that to improve inferior soils we should try 
to make them rich and fine and deep and well- 
drained, and to secure as favorable an exposure as 
possible, and this is true. We have the power to 
do more or less of all these things for almost every 
soil where that particular work is needed. 

Soils are made rich by application of fertilizers, 
and by every means by which plant food may be 
increased in that portion accessible to the roots of 
the plants. Soils are made fine and deep by tillage 
—plowing and harrowing, exposure to the frosts 
and thawing of winter, to the penetration of water 
and air. Soils are drained both for the removal of 
excessive moisture, for the sake of opening the 
lower parts of the soil so that the water of showers 
and rains shall pass downward into the soil rather 
than away upon the surface, and to secure the fer- 
tilizing influence of air, which is very great. When 
water flows downward through the soil the air fol- 
lows it—in fact, helps it on. 

As a rule—not always a good one—farmers avoid 
those lands which need drainage, much tillage and 
labor to free them from natural growths, stones, 
ete., and bring them into a condition favorable to 
crops. They prefer to take lands easily brought into 
tillable condition, and thus it often happens that 
some of the best lands of old farms are still unre- 
claimed, and offer tempting jobs for the young men. 

There are a few rules in regard to maintaining 
fertility which should be followed. One is that all 
the unsold o1 unfed portions of crops should, if pos- 
sible, be returned to the soil upon which they grew, 
or an equivalent should be returned. Thus, if 
wheat is raised, the grain sold and the straw com- 
posted with the dung of animals, we form a manure 
which returns much that was removed by the crop. 

If the straw be partly or wholly fed to animals, still 
a large portion naturally finds its way back to the 
soil. A portion of the plant food supply of the 
soil is irrecoverably lost in the grain sold, in the 
bones of the animals, in the milk sold off the farm, 
etc. But we can calculate very nearly what this 
loss is and make it good at sma 1 expense if we do 
not delay too long. It is much better to feed than 
to sell hay and straw, because the tax upon the 
soil is so much less, and whoever does sell these 
products should surely plan to buy fertilizers to 
make good his drafts upon the soil. Near cities it 
is always easy to buy stable manure, and this is 
ordinarily the most economical. The hay, grain and 
straw are thus returned, the loss is not only made 
good, but the condition of the land is improving 
all the time, for this is the natural result of tillage. 

In all well cropped soils the roots of the crops, 
together with portions which remain upon the soil, 
especially when grass is raised, form a gradually 
increasing amount of organic matter, which be- 
comes incorporated with the soil by plowing and 
tillage and adds greatly to the capacity of the soil. 
The presence of organic matter in the soil increases 
its fertility by equalizing the amount of water 
which the soil will retain, so it defends the plants 
against drouths. It not only absorbs water like a 
sponge when it rains, but in dry weather it abstracts 
moisture from the air which it yields to the plant, 
besides it arrests and retains certain kinds of plant 
food ,which .might otherwise be washed away or 
down through the soil by rains. Aguin, by its 
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the soil, and by its slow decomposition, which is 


going on ail through the growing season, it pro- | 


duces carbonic acid gas, which, being dissolved by 
the water, aids in dissolving and preparing other 
constituents of the soil to be taken up by the crops. 
Orgunie matter is therefore to be increased in soils 
in which it is not naturally too abundant, in every 
economical way. Hence composts consisting largely 
of such organic constituents as straw, leaves, swamp 
hay, sods, weeds, peat, swamp muck and wood 
mold, are to be recommended, quickened with 
stable manure, or with wood ashes or lime, in place 
of concentrated fertilizers, which supply only the 
constituents supposed to be removed. Those arti- 
cles, in the form of bone-dust, ashes, potash sults, 
etc., may well be added to any compost, and are 
thus often most conveniently applied to the soil. 
There are other ways of increasing the organic 
matter in the soil besides those which we have been 
considering. When the necessity is urgent, the 
soil very light, sandy, or leachy, or very stiff and 
hard to work, like many clays, we may raise a crop 
simply for the sake of plowing it under, and may 
repeat the operation the same year or in subsequent 
years according to our judgment. The crops favor- 
able for this purpose are oats and peas together in 
spring, or red clover sowed with some spring grain 
or upon winter grain and plowed in the next June; 
buckwheat sowed in June and plowed in when in 
blossom ; Southern cow peas sowed in early sum- 
mer and plowed in before frost, after which most 
of their value is gone. These and other crops may 
be plowed in, and when incorporated with the soil 
greatly increase its capacity for production. 





The Kaki, or Japanese Persimmon. 


Within a few years an entirely new fruit has 
appeared at the fruit stores in New York City ; this 
fruit is so unlike any others sold at such places, that 
the dealers accompany them with a label stating 
that they are “Japanese Persimmons, from Flor- 
ida.” If price is an indication of rarity, a charge 
of twenty-five cents apiece, when the finest Florida 
oranges can be bought at the rate of five or six for 
that sum, testifies to their being as yet among the 
rarest fruits offered for sale. We have taken a spe- 
cial interest in this fruit, because of our failures 
with it, and also because we were cognizant of the 
first importation of trees to the Atlantic States, 
and saw the development of the fruit, and partook 
of the same when ripe, upon the first tree that ever 
fruited upon this side of the continent. Some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago Mr. Thomas Hogg, then a 
resident of Japan, sent a number of the Persimmon 
trees to his brother, James Hogg, who planted them 
in his garden, at the foot of Eighty-fourth Street, 
New York City. This, bordering on East River, and 
being well sheltered upon its opposite side, proved 
to be a favorable situation for the Persimmon. A 
number of the trees survived there for several 
years, and one bore and ripened several fruits. 
Mr. James Hogg kindly supplied the writer with 
several of the trees for trial on his place in New 
Jersey, some ten miles from the city. But at the 
end of the first winter all were killed to the 
ground, and though some threw up shoots from 
the base the next spring, a second winter finished 
them. Soon after this, Mr. Thomas Hogg returned 
from Japan, and learning of the fate of our trees, 
sent us another half dozen of those he had brought 
with him. These met the same fate as the former 
lot: not one survived two winters. As Mr. Hogg’s 
tree died soon after bearing this single crop of 
fruit, and as other trees in several other northern 
localities also failed, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that this Persimmon is unsuited te our North- 
ern States. It is eminently successful in Florida; 
what is the northern limit in which it can be grown 
has yet to be determined. Some were planted in 
Washington, D. U., about the time of the first im- 
portation ; of these we have no recent account. It 
is fairly successful in Georgia. As one would sup- 
pose, it has become well established in parts of 
California, and it now looks probable that it cannot 
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be depended upon much beyond the limits of the 
successful culture of the orange. All who have 
lived in Japan testify to the excellence of the fruit 
as grown there and to the high esteem in which it 
is held by the Japanese. This Persimmon is a dif- 
ferent species from our native Diospyros Americana, 
ana is D. Kaki, the native iame having been adopted 
for the specific name. That it has been long in 
cultivation is shown by the number of varieties it 
has produced, The Japanese nurserymen present 
a long list of named varieties. These differ in the 
size, color, and form of the fruits, as also in their 
quality. Some of the fruits are much like a smooth, 
well-formed tomato in size and color; others are 
elongated and of the shape and size of a Black 
Gilliflower Apple, with a great number of interme- 
diateforms. It is very sweet and luscious, much 
like a well-ripened fig, and usually without any 
aroma or trace of acidity. Like the fresh fig, it is 
to many not acceptable at first, though most per- 
sons, when they have acquired a taste for it, become 
very fond of it. When dried, the Persimmon is 
much like dried figs, and would be quite as popular 
were the market supplied with them. 
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Successful Farming in the South. 


R. M. BELL, TEXAS CO., MO. 
aa 

In the February number of the American Agricul- 
turist, D. Wyatt Aiken, of South Carolina, has an 
article under the above heading. The author isa 
gentleman well known to the reading agriculturists 
of this country, and isa prominent representative 
of the new, progressive South. As such, he is held 
in high esteem by the Southern, as well as Northern, 
men. The article should be read by all Northern- 
ers who are thinking of emigrating to the South. 
The author has told more than any Northern man 
would suspect, unless he has been there and had 
an experience. A five years’ residence has given 
me a keen appreciation of the situation of a North- 
ern man who would attempt making a home among 
our Southern brethren. I wish now to explain 
that 1am aSouthern-bred and Northern-raised man, 
but with no sympathies with the “social system ”’ 
that sticks so close to the Southerner. 

Of the scores of Northern young men referred to 
by the author, he asks: ‘‘ Why did they not suc- 
ceed as Southern farmers?’ He answered the 
question before he asked it—‘‘ For, owing to social 
ostracism, almost to a man they remained buta 
few years, before they found themselves total fail- 
ures, pulled up pegs, and returned to their North- 
ern homes.’”? That was the cause, not alone in 
South Carolina, but also in the other States, unless 
the farmers came in colonies, or in numbers sufli- 
ciently large to afford them neighbors and helpers, 
different from the people they found themselves 
among. There were people from the North who 
made fools of themselves by unwise speeches. 
They made the impression that they were a kind 
of missionaries to the South, and would show the 
Southern folks how to farm. This was unnecessary 
and unfortunate, but they were strongly provoked 
to this by the criticisms they met every day. They 
were told continually how to farm. One mule and 
a “ bull-tongue”’ plow was the way to farm, and 
anybody who tried any other way was an idiot. 
This made the new-comers say foolish things. Was 
it any misdemeanor for these Northern men to 
bring their own heavy draft horses to plow with ? 
Is it nota fact that the ‘‘mule and scooter and 
darkey ”’ have been used to tickle the surface of the 
land only, until the farms were worn out and 
abandoned? Have the Southern farmers recuper- 
ated any of these worn-out farms? Has it not 
been done by immigrants as arule? The South is 
courting emigration. The Northern people are go 
ing there to behave themselves and let everybody 
alone, and expect to beletalone. The South needs 
them and they need the South, with its cheap lands 
and milder climate. Wecare nothing about the 
social customs of the country. We have our own 
social customs, and are willlng that our South- 
ern brethren shall have theirs. It isa free coun- 
try, and there is no need of an issue between us. 








Orange Culture in Florida.—No. 2. 
DR. Ss. E. NEWTON, FLA. 
— 

After the ground has been prepared and the trees 
planted, comes the perplexing question of cultiva- 
tion. ‘There is great diversity of opinion as to the 
best methods to be pursued, and, as the business is 
comparatively a new one, very much remains to be 
learnea. But, far as our present knowledge 
goes, we believe that clean culture for high pine 
land, and allowing the grass to grow on low land, 
aud hummocks to be cut two or three times in the 
season and left to rot in the ground, will be found 
to give the best results. 

It has been said that ‘many groves are killed 
with kindness in Florida,” but of two groves, one 
kindly treated and the other neglected, doubtless 
few would hesitate to choose the former. On pine 
land we would commence to cultivate the last of 
January or first of February, and keep at it as often 
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| they should always be gone over and any loose 
earth that may have fallen on them be cleared away. 

Very much has been said for and against mulch- 
ing ; but we believe that the very best mulch for 
orange trees is loose earth; and frequent cultiva- 
tion, as we have advocated, will keep the soil in 
such a fine condition, that the fibrous surface roots 
ean readily absorb heat, light, and moisture, all of 
which the citrus family so much need. 

The orange tree requires very little pruning, but 
when needed, it should be done at once, while the 
branches are young, and before they have attained 
large size. January and February are considered 
the best months for pruning, but a careful cultiva- 
tor will be ever on the watch to uip anything in the 
bud that should not grow, and thus avoid pruning. 

Never allow the branches to become matted in the 
center of the tree, so as to shut out the air and light; 
and, if alimb runs far out beyond its fellows, short- 
en it to make the tree more uniform in shape. All 
dead or diseased branches should be cut away, and 
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as possible until September or Octover ; every two 
weeks is none too often, and, by actual experiment, 
we have found that where the soil is lightly stirred 
around the trees after every shower in summer, a 
marked improvement is shown. While the trees 
are young, vegetables may be grown between the 
rows, making sure to keep beyond the surface 
roots, and each year the space will become nar- 
rower, until the roots meet; then the ground 
should be given up entirely to the trees, and all 
grass, etc., kept out. 

In young groves many prefer to allow the grass 
and weeds to grow in the spaces between the 
trees where the roots have not reached, turning 
them under with the plow late in the season, to 
rot and supply humus to the soil. This is doubt- 
less a very good plan where vegetables are not 
frown, but care should be taken not to allow grass, 
Weeds, or vegetables to encroach on the orange 
tree roots, as they will surely be robbed of a por- 
tion of their nourishment. 

After the cultivator has been run through the 
grove, the hand-rake should always be used to 
loosen the soil around the trees, and where weeds 
and grass have started, use the hoe. Great care 


must be taken to keep the earth away from the 
crown of the lateral roots, and after cultivating 
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very valuable fertilizer ; bone-meal will increase its 
value; an occasional application of lime is also 
good. 

Fertilizers are generally applied in January, and 
July or August—not later than August, as it would 
tend to make new growth when the tree should 
harden up for winter. The application in January 
should be the larger of the two. The amount of 
fertilizer is gradually increased each year up to the 
bearing age, when the trees are eight or ten years 
old; then it should remain about stationary. In 
our next article we will speak of insect enemies, 
gathering and packing the fruit, varieties, etc. 
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Houdans and Creveceeurs., 
a 
For egg-laying and flesh-producing qualities com- 
bined, the French breeds of fowls are not excelled 
by any others. Foremost among these are the 
Houdans and Creveceurs ; and while they require, 
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all water sprouts rubbed off as soon as they appear. | perhaps, a little more care than some of our native 


We do not believe in high pruning, but, at the same 
time, think that the limbs should be kept far enough 
from the ground to allow plenty of chance for thor- 
ough cultivation close up to the tree ; and, in order 
to do this, would remove the lowest branches, that 
interfere with cultivation, as soon as possible, and 
before they have attained sufficient size to injure 
the tree by being cut away. 

The subject of fertilizing is one of great import- 
ance. In our ideal grove, we would use the best 
commercial fertilizers. But reliable commercial 
fertilizers are expensive, and many feel that they 
cannot afford to use them; less expensive manures 
must therefore be substituted. But we would never 
use a cheap commercial fertilizer because it is cheap; 
use the best, or none of that kind. 

In preparing a home-made fertilizer, the require- 
ments of the orange tree must be taken into con- 
sideration, and the different chemical constituents 
supplied as nearly as possible ; if there is a lack of 
any one, the tree will not flourish, and the fruit 
will be defective. Muck, cotton-seed meal, stable 
manure, poultry manure and tobacco are all highly 
spoken of; and if all of these are composted to- 
gether, with the addition of all the trash that can 
be obtained, and thoroughly rotted, they will bea 
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breeds, they are worthy of special attention where 
egg and flesh-producing non-sitters are desired. 
The Houdans, a pair of which are seen to the right 
side of our engraving, are handsome and attractive 
in appearance; their bodies are square and massive, 
with short, gray legs, and their showy crest, beard 
and muffling, together with their peculiar black and 
white plumage, give them a decidedly spirited car- 
riage. They thrive well in confinement, and if 
properly cared for the hens will lay on without 
showing any inclination to sit. 

The Creveceeurs are still more stately and hand- 
some birds than the Houdans, and are remarkably 
well adapted for keeping in small enclosures. The 
plumage of the hen is perfectly black, the crest is 
large, and the beard full ; the horned comb is nearly 
hidden in the crest. The cocks are heavy and com- 
pact, somber in color; their comb is two-horned 
or “antlered,’”’ and the crest is formed of Jancet- 
shaped feathers, which fall backwards, and do not 
straggle in all directions, as in the Houdan. The 
principal objection to them is that they are not 
winter layers. On the other hand, they are very 
tame, fatten quickly, and their flesh is of delicious 
quality and flavor. <A pair of thoroughbred Creve- 
ceeurs is seen on the left side of our engraving. 
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A Good Rabbit Snare. 
aoe 
Mr. W. T. Kirkman, Pulaski Co., Ark., sends us 
the accompanying sketches of an effective and 
easily-made rabbit snare. A springy sapling is 
selected, and where its top touches the ground 





Fig. 1.—RABBIT SNARE, 


when bent over, a circular inclosure is staked out 
with round pegs about three and a half inches high 
—green sticks with the bark on are the best. One 
of the pegs should be a little longer than the others, 
and have a crotch, as shown on the right-hand side 
of illustration, figure 1. A piece of strong cord, long 
enough to reach from the ground to the top of the 
sapling when bent half over, is tied to the latter at 
the top, and the other end is formed into a run- 
ning noose; immediately above it is attached a 
piece of a stick, which is to serve as a trigger. 
Place the bait in the enclosure, bend down the 
sapling, and adjust the noose around the outside 
of the stakes, put the trigger under the crotch, and 
let the end which is not tied rest on the bait. The 
snare ready for work is shown in figure 2. 
—_——_——_—_—_3.@———_—__—_——- 


The Culture of Vetches. 


Mr. Gustav Braun, Queens Co., N. Y., writes us: 
‘In May last I sowed upon very poor, unmanured 





Fig. 2.—RABBIT SNARE SET. 





sandy soil of my Long Island farm, some sand 
vetches, Vicia villosa, in rows twelve inches apart. 
The seed I imported from Germany several years 
ago. It came up very soon, but the growth of the 
plants was so slow that I did not observe much in- 
crease during the first three months. At the end 
of October the plants began to develop rapidly, 
and continued to grow until November first, cover- 
ing the whole field with a most Juxuriant growth, 
fifteen inches high. My expectation to raise seeds 
was not accomplished, however, the plants con- 
tinuing to produce new sprouts, but no flowers, 
until frost appeared. I then cut them and found 
that they had also developed enormously beneath 
the soil, thousands of fine rootlets penetrating 
nearly four feet deep into the poor soiJ. I think I 
could have raised seed by sowing earlier, applying 
some manure, and sowing in rows from fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart.”’ 

This experience is an instructive one, and an 
illustration of the peculiarities of the sand vetches, 
To raise seed, it must be sown much earlier, in 
April after the frost is out of the soil, the 
vetches being able to stand rough weather, similar 
to peas. It is preferable to so vetches mixed 
with oats. If sown alone they are liable to be 
blighted by mildew. Upon the sandy fields of Ger- 
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many vetches are mostly cultivated mixed with 
oats and Polish lentils. The straw of the vetches 
is as valuable a fodder as meadow-hay, and the 
kernels are not inferior to any grain, especially for 
horses and sheep. If seed is wanted, sowing in 
drills may be recommended, otherwise broadcast 
sowing is preferable. There are many other vari- 
eties of vetehes, prominent among which are the 
vetch-lentils, winter vetches, pea vetches, and 
French fodder vetches; but these require good, 
loamy and moist soil. In the rotation of crops, 
vetches take the place of peas, offering, however, 
more advantages than the latter, because they can 
be sown earlier as well as later than peas. 





Wire in California. 


W. G. HUBLEY, CAL. 


— 

There is an old aphorism that ‘‘ California is 
held together by wire.”? A person from the East 
coming here is surprised at the amount of wire used 
and the many uses that are made of it. Where the 
Virginian uses Lickory withes, the Pennsylvanian 
rope, the Californian uses wire, and many of the 
devices made from it are both ingenious and prac- 
tical ; indeed, in many cases where nails are used in 





MENDING A CHAIN WITH WIRE. 


the East, wire takes its place here, and often is the 
cheapest of the two. Oftentimes it is one of the 
greatest of nuisances, on account of its indestruct- 
ibility, as, when thrown away, it is continually 
getting between the spokes of a wagon, winding 
around the axle so as often to bring the vehicle to 
a standstill. So also when plowing, one wonders 
what is the matter with his plow, and on examina- 
tion finds a piece of wire has “‘ caught on” to his 
plow point. While pulling brush the past season, 
I often broke my chain and lost considerable time 
sending to the shop to have it repaired, until I 
learned from one of the Argonauts the following 
device, which may be of use to other readers of the 
American Agriculturist. The links of the chain were 
made from three-eighth-inch iron, and when one 
of them would break, my man would take a round 
stick, say one and one-quarter inch, or thereabouts, 
in diameter; around this, and side by side, he 
wound ten or twelve strands of No. 14 or 15 wire. 
When the stick was drawn out, this left a helix or 
coil of wire; then, taking the two end links of the 
broken chain, he passed the end of the coil through 
both links and kept turning it until all the strands 
were in both links, when it presented the appear- 
ance shown in the illustration. As the helix is 
perfectly round, each strand has a bearing on the 
link, and when a pull is made straightens out to the 
size of other links, and will last nearly as lons. 





West India Farm Gates. 


Mr. R. I. Taylor, Jamaica, W. I., sends us 
sketches of the two gates shown in our illustra- 






































Fig. 1.—WwIDE FARM GATE. 
tions. These gates, he writes, are twenty-one feet 
long, each, and cannot possibly sag, even if any 
number of small boys swung on them. In gate 
No 1 the main post is nine by six inches; the bars 








—marked 2, 3, 5 and 7—are let in the wood three 
inches on the upper side and one and a half inches 
on the lower. The tenants, indicated by the dotted 
lines, go entirely through the posts, and are fast- 
ened with pins. Brace 5is attached to the upper 



































Fig. 2.—WIDE FARM GATE. 


bar eighteen inches beyond the center, /; Disa 
stout fence wire fastened by a screw nut at Z; the 
wire, B, is held tightly by the screw hook, A; the 
iron band, 9, is an inch thick and is bolted to the 
post. It works on a pivot one anda quarter inches 
in diameter, and which turns on a flat piece of iron 
at the bottom of a piece of a one and a half inch 
iron pipe, which is soldered with molten lead in 
the stone, 10. Only hard wood is used in the con- 
struction. In the gate shown in figure 2, the con- 
struction differs from the one just described in that 
it has a light chain fastened in the shackle, C, and 
is screwed firmly at A. It is attached to the post, 
Hi, by a pivot, as seen in our illustration. 





A Novel Saw-Horse. 
—_«=— 

The ingenious contrivance shown in our illustra- 
tion is the invention of Judge Fitz James Fitch, 
Greene Co., N. Y., who says: ‘In its construction 
I used a drygoods box. made of inch pine boards, 
thirty inches long, eightecn inches wide, and 
twenty-four inches in height. Upon the outside 
of one end were nailed two cleats, and on the inner 





NOVEL SAW-HORSE, 


side three, the position of which is shown in the 
illustration. The curved lever above the box is 
intended to do the hard work usually imposed upon 
the sawyer’s left knee—viz., holding the stick sawed 
in place. The necessary pressure of the lever is 
effected by ineans of the treadle and the small rope 
or sash cord connecting the two. The lever should 
be so attached to the side of the box that the Joose 
or curved end rests upon the stick, held in place 
by it, about midway between the left and center 
diagonal cleats. The treadle should extend, when 
horizontal, eight inches beyond the left side of the 
box. In using the horse, raise the lever with the left 
hand; with the right, place the stick to be sawed so 
that the point where it is to be cut is over the U; the 
lever is dropped or pulled down upon the stick ; the 
left foot placed upon the treadle ; a slight pressure 
will hold the stick securely. The sawyer, thus 
using both limbs for support, and standing nearly 


, erect, will find wood sawing a pleasant though vig- 


orous exercise, quite exempt from many of the old- 
time aches and pains, and he ean, if he chooses, 
wear his black doeskins without injury to them. 
It required but two hours to make the horse, while 
the whole cost, beyond twenty-five cents paid for 
the box—the top of which furnished material for 
the cleats—was but a few cents for screws and cord. 
If the horse is to be used in a wood-house—a room 
having a floor—it is well to secure it by screws to 
the floor; if out of doors, it may be ballasted with 
a few bricks or stones, or be fastened to a frame.” 
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A Cottage Costing $2,600. 


D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 


te 
The perspective view and plans represent a cot- 
tage in the modern style of architecture, suitable 
for a village or farm house, with a cellar under the 
main building six fect six inches deep in the clear. 
Tne cellar has a concrete bottom three inches 
thick, and outside cellar steps of stone, covered 
with strong baiten doors, and the usual cellar stairs 
leading from the pan- 





from centers. Rafters, two by eight inches, placed 
twenty inches from centers. The side walls and 
roof are sheathed with dry, sound spruce, tongued 
and grooved, well driven together and nailed to 
each bearing. The side walls are covered with 
3-ply, rosin-sized sheathing paper, and clapboarded 
with six-inch beveled white pine clapboards. The 
second story is shingled with eighteen-inch XXX 
white pine shingles, laid five inches to the weather, 
with bands of octagon butts. Roof is shingled with 
the same laid five and a half inches to the weather. 





coal tin, painted with metallic paint. Shingles on 
the sides of building stained with burnt sienna and 
Venetian red; roof painted Venetian red. Side 
walls of lower story and all cornices and trimmings 
painted brown. 


—_—<— 


Piecing Out the Pastures 
é > 
Preparations for piecing out the pastures, when 
midsummer has made them short, should be made 
now. Cattle lose flesh 








try. The foundation | 
walls are of field stone, 
hammer - dressed, well 

banded and laid to a 

line, both sides, in best | 
eement mortar. The | 
walls two feet above | 
the ground are neatly 
pointed with red mortar 
on the outside, which 
vives ita very neat ap- 
pearance, The _ first 
story (nine feet six 
inches in the clear), com- 
prises hall, parlor, din- 
ing-room, kitchen, pan- 
try, a kitchen closet, and 
a porch, The general ar- 
rangement of the rooms 
is convenient. The par- 
lor and dining - room 
vach being accessible 
from the hall, while the 





from the main house by 


in ‘‘fly time’? because 
of short pasture rather 
than because of the flies. 
It is bad policy to allow 
animals to lose flesh at 
any time ; but especially 
so when winter is near 
and when the loss can be 
avoided so easily, for it 
is easy to piece out the 
pasture. The best way 
is to sow fodder corn. 
It may be sown like 
small grain and cut with 
a scythe or mower; or 
zw} it may be drilled, in 
which case the stalks 
will be larger and bear 
“nubbins’’? until the 
feed is wanted. A patch 
of pumpkins will afford 
much feed in the late 
summer and early fall. 
Or millet, or Hungarian 











grass, or sorghum may 





kitchen wing is shut off | 








a large pantry, thus pre- 

venting the fumes of 

cooking from passing 

into the principal rooms. The parlor has a large 
bay-window in front, which adds much to the size 
of the room, as well as being an attractive feature 
on the exterior. The main chimney is co placed 
that a corner fire-place is obtained for both parlor 
and dining-room. The fire-places are arranged so 
that wood or coal can be used; each bas a rubbed 
slate hearth, and neat hardwood mantel, basket 
grate and slate facings. 

The second story (eight feet six inches in the 
clear), comprises two large chambers, two medium- 
sized bedrooms, bath-room, water-closet, and one 
large wardrobe closet. A handsome balcony is 
supported upon the bay-window, and large brackets 
beneath. There is a corner fire-place, similar to 
those in the first story, for each of the chambers. 
It will be noticed that the bath-room is not con- 
nected with the water-closet, as is commonly done, 
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Fig. 2.—FIRST STORY PLAN. 


but each is provided with a separate door and 
window, a. arrangement for convenience, and, 
from a sanitary point, much to be desired. 

The frame-work of the building is of sound 
spruce of the following sizes: Sills, four by eight 
inches ; studding, three by fom inches; first and 
second store floor-beams, two by nine inches ; attic 
floor-beams, two by eight inches—all sixteen inches 








Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COTTAGE. 


Window rrames with one and one-eighth inch 
yellow pine jambs, two-inch white pine sub-sill, 
and one and a quarter inch sill; one and one-eighth 
inch blind, hanging style; one and a half inch 
sash, glazed with double thick American sheet 
glass. Porch floor of one and one-eighth inch 
white pine, laid in white Jead; balcony floor of one 
and one-eighth inch white pine, covered with tin. 
All corner boards, belt courses, window and door 
casings, cornices, finish of dormer windows, step 
railings, etc., on the outside to be of good quality, 
dry white pine. The chimneys are of hard brick, 
laid in red mortar where exposed to view, with 
stove-pipe thimbles of sheet-iron set in main rooms. 
The side walls and ceilings of the first and second 
stories are hard finished on two coats brown mortar 
and well seasoned lath. Angle beads placed on all 
exposed corners. The cellar ceiling covered with 
one good coat of plaster. Attic unfinished. The 
attic floor of dry, tongued and grvoved, mill-worked 
spruce ; all other floors of dry yellow pine. 

All inside finish, except the mantels, stairs, bath- 
tub and water-closet seat, to be of white pine or 
whitewood, painted two coats in colors to suit the 
owner. The bath-room and water-closet to be 
wainscoted three feet high with yellow pine ceiling, 
and varnished. Water-closet seat and tor of bath- 
tub of black walnut. The stairs to have yellow 
pine treads and risers, and neat ash newels, rails 
and ballusters; mantels of ash, stained to match 
color of other woodwork. 

Outside doors of white pine two inches thick ; 
all other doors one and one-half inch thick; all 
with four raised panels and mouldings. Front 
door. two inches by three feet by seven feet six 
inches; all other doors on the first floor to be one 


‘and one-half inch by two feet eight inches by seven 


feet. Second-story doors, one and one-half inch by 
two feet eight inches by six feet ten inches ; closet 
doors,one and one-half inch by two feet four inches 
by six feet ten inches. Front door to have bronze 
butts, bronze faced mortise lock, roses, drops, 
knobs and escutcheons. All other doors to have 
brass faced mortise locks, white porcelain knobs, 
roses, drops and escutcheons, and japanned iron 
butts. All sash to balanee with weights, and brown 
hempen cord. Line all valleys; flash about chim- 
neys and balcony floor, and all leaders of I C char- 








be grown. The sorghum 
must be sown or drilled 
quite thick, else the 
canes will become too hard. Millet may be sowp 
after some early crop. Beets and turnips can be 
grown. By using the crops recommended judici- 
ously, two or more can be grown in one season. 
The Southern Cow-pea is worthy of consideration. 





Repairing Girdled Trees. 
—>>—_ 

Young fruit trees, especially apple trees, girdled 
by mice and rabbits are seldom so badly injured as 
they appear to be. Unless the inner bark is com- 
pletely gone, they, with proper treatment, will re- 
cover. Make a mixture of stiff clay and cow ma- 
nure, beating well, to form a stiff plaster, adding 
water, if needed. <A thick, ample coating of this 
is placed over the wound, completely covering it, 
and is wrapped around with old bagging or other 
coarse fabric. The chief object of this is to keep 
the whole moist while nature heals the wound. In 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND STORY PLAN. 








a dry time it is well to wet the bandages, ete. As 
the supply of sap is largely diminished by the 
wound, the head of the tree should be reduced by 
cutting back the branches. If the wound is very 
severe, it is sometimes bridged over by tke use of 
large cions, one end inserted under the bark be- 
low and the other end above the wound. Unless, 
a tree is large and especially valuable, it will rarely 
pay to be at this trouble. Better replace the in- 
jured tree by another of the same size and age. 
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Grafting in Summer. 
A. 8. FULLER. 
<> 

VENEER GRAFTING. 

This mode of grafting is principally employed in 
propagating woody plants under glass, where both 
the temperature and hygrometric condition of 
the atmosphere can be readily controlled by the 
propagator. The usual time for performing the 
operation is in summer, and soon after the first 
and most. vigorous growth of the season is com- 
pleted, but before the wood and leaves are fully 
mature. As the leaves on both stock and cion 
are retained, they should not have entirely 
ceased to sssimilate sap at the time of grafting, 
but still remain fresh and capable of performing 
all of their natural functions. The time for per- 
forming the operation must necessarily vary 
with different kinds, according to the difference 
in the natural habits of the various species, as 
some make their growth much earlier in the sea- 
son than others, but the method of grafting is 
the same in all. In this mode of grafting the 
stocks should be yrown in pots, for convenience 
in handling when performing the operation, as 
well as afterwards, for the union between stock 
and cion must be secured before the plants are 
removed to the open ground, or to outside 
frames. The usual practice is, to place the 
stocks in pots, from six to twelve months be- 
fore they are wanted for use, and then plunge 
them in an open border surrounded with board 
frames, where water can be applied as often as 
necessary to ensure a vigorous growth of the 
stems and the formation of new roots. Success 
depends very much upon the condition and 
vigor of the stocks, and their preparation for 
use is of such importance that it should not be 
overlooked or neglected. Seedling stocks are 
principally used, and of various ages, accoring 
to the kind and natural growth, but those of 
frozn six to twenty-four inches high will usually 
be as large as necessary. If the seedlings have 
long tap-roots, these may be cut away, and even 
the lateral roots may be shortened, if necessary, 
to admit all into pots of convenient size. The 
tops may also be headed back at the time of 
placing the stocks in pots ; in fact, more or less 
pruning will usually be necessary, in order to 

secure neat, trim-looking stocks. The new 

growth which they will make in the pots before 

they are wanted for use may require slight atten- 

tion, in order to secure a smooth, clean surface 

on the stem at the point where the cion is to be 

placed. When ready for grafting,the stocks are lifted 
from the border and carried indoors, and the cions 
cut from the parent plants as required and kept in 
as fresh condition as possible, not being allowed to 
wilt or shrivel in the least. The stock should not 
be headed back or severely pruned at the time of 
grafting, although a_ side 
branch, or more than one, may 
removed if necessary in 
preparing a place for the cion. 
In affixing the cion the opera- 
tor selects a smooth place on 
one side of the stock, then 
with a sharp knife he makes 
a light cross-cut through the 
bark and to a slight depth 
into the wood underneath, 
then inserts the blade from 
one and a half to two and a 
half inches above, cutting off 
a thin slice or veneer of the 
wood und bark down to the 
cross-cut in the stock. A sim- 
ilar slice is then cut from the 
cion, as shown in figure 1. 
The exposed alburnum of the 
cion is placed against that on 
the stock, and the whole 


be 





BOTTLE GRAFTING. * : 
wound firmly bound with a 


ligature of bass, as in budding or splice grafting. 
No wax is used, neither is there a tongue made on 
either cion or stock, but merely a clean, smooth 
wound, as shown in the figure. 
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As soon as the cion has been inserted, the stock 
should be removed to the inside frame of the 


propagating house and gently watered overhead. 
The bottom of the frames should be either covered 
with sand or moss—the latter is preferable, as it 
holds moisture better and gives it off slowly, keep- 
ing the air within the frames well filled with vapor. 
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Fig. 1.—VENEER GRAFTING. 


If the frames are not deep enough to admit the 
grafted plants when set upright, the pots may be 
tilted over to one side, and a good depth of sand or 
moss in the bottom will aid greatly in keeping 
them in this position. 

The house in which plants are veneer grafted in 
summer should be well shaded, either with lath 
screens or whitewash on the glass, and in very clear 
weather it will frequently be necessary to add 
extra shading to the inside frames, especially if 
filled with recently grafted plants of broad-leaved 
kinds, like the maples, magnolias and dogwoods. 
In this climate, artificial heat will seldom be re- 
quired; still, it is well to have the furnaces in 
order, as cold storms oceasionally occur, and a lit- 
tle fire heat may be needed to allow of rather more 
ventilation than could otherwise be given with 
safety. During the first few days, or for the first 
week after the cions are set, the plants should be 
kept in a pretty close, warm and moist atmosphere, 
for the object at this time is to excite growth in 
the stock, or at least to accelerate the flow of sap, 
in order to produce rapid granulation of the 
wounds on both stock and cion, and thereby in- 
crease the chances of a union of the two. 

Within a week after the cions are set, the failures, 
if any, may be seen, as the leaves will drop from 
the cions if there is no communication between 
them and the stocks. At the end of two weeks, or 
a little more, the cions will be united, if at all, and 
a very reliable indication of this isa new growth on 
the cions. The plants may then be removed from 
the house, if necessary, and the pots plunged in 
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frames in the open ground, and given shade and 
plenty of moisture. But where the propagator has 
abundant house room, it is best to keep the plants 
inside for a month or more, and by proper ventila- 
tion somewhat harden the new growth before re- 
moving to the outside frames. If the stocks have 
a good ball of roots they may be slipped out of the 
pots when transplanted to the outside frames, 
This mode of inside veneer grafting is not only 
one of the most expeditious and certain methods 
of propagating nearly all kinds of deciduous 
snd evergreen trees and shrubs, but it is per- 
formed at a season when the expert grafter 
has the most leisure, if it can be said that such 
a time ever falls to his lot; and by having his 
stocks of various kinds growing in pots, he can 
graft them at his pleasure, in foul or fair 
weather, and at the same time be eminently 
successful in propagating many species of trees 
that are always uncertain, and seldom or never 
successfully grafted in the open air—at least 
not in cold climates. Another advantage of 
grafting in summer is, that in taking the cions, 
the propagator can select those which will best 
perpetuate any special characteristic—like the 
variegation of leaves in deciduous trees, which 
become obliterated later in the season. This is 
a very important matter, for, as is well known, 
the best marked of the variegated, laciniate 
and colored leaved trees, are inclined to revert 
to the originalforms, and it is only by proper 
and timely selections of wood for propagation, 
that these abnormal forms are fixed and per- 
petuated. By repeated selections of the best 
forms and most distinctly marked, these pecu- 
liar characteristices—which in a majority of in- 
stances give to the plants their special value— 
become intensified. In the after treatment of 
the veneer-grafted plants, much will depend 
upon the climate where they are grown. If the 
winters are severe, they may need protection 
under glazed sashes, board shutters, or lath 
screens, with plenty of hay or some similar 
material filled in around the plants to prevent 
injury from alternate freezing and thawing or 
low temperature. The propagator must neces- 
sarily be the best judge of the amount of pro- 
tection required, if any is needed. The stock 
above the cion should not be removed until the 
following season, and in some of the very slow 
growing kinds it may be well to leave it intact 
until late in the summer or autumn, 
BOTTLE GRAFTING. 

While the mode of veneer grafting described 
is undoubtedly the best, and most readily and 
rapidly performed, others are sometimes employed ; 
probably more to show how many different ways 
there are of obtaining similar or the same results, 
than for their 
tical utility. 
is called ‘‘ bottle 
grafting”? is one of 
these variations from 
general 
method of veneer 
grafting. In_ this, 
the lower end of the 
cion, instead of be- 
ing fitted to the 
stock, is placed ina 
bottle filled with wa- 
ter, as shown in fig- 


prac- 
What 


the more 


ure 2. The upper 
part is fitted to the 
siock iu the same 


way as inthe former 
mode. Anotherand 
rather more compli- 
ay of bottle 
grafting is shown in #&€ 
figure 3. A £, the \ 

stock; B, the cion; _"*. 
D, ligature : HoH, Fig. 3. 
branches and leaves 
of the head of the cion; F, bottle filled with water, 
and G, stake to which the bottle is tied. This 
latter form may answer for amateurs who wish 
to graft au orange, lemon, or similar plants. 
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—BOTTLE GRAFTING. 
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The Leicester-Lincoln Sheep. 
—>_ 


The original sheep of Lincolnshire was an estab- 
lished breed so long ago as 1749, and its type so 
firmly fixed as to have made itself felt in various 
other parts of England. Its uniformity was noted 
by all writers upon agriculture, until the time when 
the introduction of Leicester blood improved it 
and wrought a complete change of its character. 
Whence these sheep came is a matter of contro- 
versy, but there appears no reason to doubt that 
they descended from the Kentish breed which 
founded the long-wooled families of Northern 
France and supplied many of the good qualities 
possessed by the more valuable breeds of Flanders. 

Their earliest description “hows the sheep of Lin- 
coln to have been longer-legged and larger-bodied 
than any other English breed. While growing no 
wool upon either their legs or bellies, they bore 
larger fleeces than any competitors from whatever 





ject of breeders, not alone to improve the market 
quality of the latter, but, as well, to increase the 
hardiness of the former. At length, despite the 
feuds of rival flock-masters, union was effected. 
A male of the New Leicester line was employed, 
and the progeny proved the wisdom of the cross, 
displaying, to a profitable extent, the good points of 
the male parent, and, at the same time, preserving 
the valuable qualities of the Lincoln. The Leices- 
ter-Lincoln wethers mature much earlier than the 
ancient Lincoln could, and at less expense for feed- 
ing; while the ewes are ready for market sooner 
than before. They do not fatten quite so rapidly as 
the New Leicesters of pure blood, but they pay the 
butchers and graziers fully as well, and the wool- 
clip is excellent. An available sheep for herders 
upon the rich pastures of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California, we think, this cross-breed will prove, 
inasmuch as the good qualities mentioned, and the 
further one, of good motherhood, inherited from 








view, will apply to all sections of the country from 
Maine to Florida. 

Many seeds of annuals may be sown thickly and 
transplanted so as to make the most of them, but 
usually they are sown in rows from six to twenty- 
four inches apart, according to their kind, or in 
circular patches of from one to two feet in diame- 
ter, each circle being from one to two feet distant 
from the other, according to the growth of the va- 
riety. Whether sown in rows or in circular patches, 
first stir up the soil so that the seed can be covered 
according to its size, from a quarter of an inch to 
one inch in depth. After the seed is sown (which 
should be done as evenly as possible), shake over 
it fine soil sufficient to cover the seeds, using 
judgment to cover them lighter or heavier,according 
to the size of the seeds. The covering is best done 
by using a sieve made of mosquito wire netting, 
which does the work more regularly than can be 
done by hand, and, besides, it brings the soil to the 
proper condition 
of fineness, so im- 
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lands. This led 

breeders into the 

error to breed for LL 
the fleece, and the 

fleece alone, neg- 

lecting the car- Il 
cass, and thus, 
however uncon- 
sciously, laying a 
basis for improve- 
ment which the 
Leicester, bred for 
mutton, would 
prove itself fitted 
to perfect. The 
Lincoln sheep, to- 
ward the end of 
the last century, 
has been described 
as having no 
horns, white faces, 








long, thin, and 
weak bodies; the | 
ewes weighing 


fourteen to twen- 
ty pounds the 
quarter, and three- 
year-old wethers 
from twenty to | 
thirty pounds; 
their legs thick, 
rough, and white; 
bones large, pelts 














portant in the 
covering of small 
seeds. After the 
soil has been sift- 
ed over the seeds 
to the proper 
depth, take a 
smooth board or 
back of a smooth 
spade, and gently 
pat down the cov- 
ering over the 
seeds, to prevent 
them from drying 
up. It is well to 
place a label or 
piece of a stick in 
the center of each 
circular patch, or 
if in rows at each 
end of the row, so 
as to mark where 
the seed has been 
sown, for it must 
not be forgotten 
that in nearly all 
soils there are the 
seeds of weeds, 
which spring up 
often quicker than 
the flower seeds 
do, and therefore 





























thick, wool ten 





it becomes neces- 

















to eighteen inches 
long, of eight to 
fourteen pounds’ 
weight per fleece, covering a slow-feeding, coarse- 
grained carcass of mutton. A gaunt and ungainly 
animal, but yet one which occasionally produced 
excelieut graziers, and was very profitable, as its 
reputation for wool-bearing, wherein only the 
Cotswold was a rival, clearly proves. 

For many years there was continued a bitter con- 
test between the Leicesters and the Lincolns for 
the supremacy in market, which was not ended 
until the union of the rival bloods was effected. In 
one regard the Lincolns were inferior, because they 
were, almost, confined for their success to low- 
lying, marshy pasturage, while the Leicesters would 
do well on any land yielding nutritious feeding. 

The original Leicester was a heavy, coarse-wooled 
breed, common to the midland counties; it hada 
white face, no horns, was long and thin of careass, 
flat-sided, with large bones; a slow fecder ; flesh 
coarse-grained, and of little flavor. But the New 
Leicester, created by the enterprise and intelligence 
of Bakewell, was an entirely different animal, of 
splendid form, fine wool, comparatively speaking, 
well-fleshed, and when provided with plenty of 
good food, a wonderful sheep for the grazier. Still, 
the very excellences of the new breed were in some 
ways its disadvantage, for high-breeding made shy 
breeders and poor nurses, and ill-fitted the sheep 
to endure extremes of heat and cold. 


To combine the good qualities of this New Leices- 
ter with those of the Old Lincoln was the chief ob- 











PRIZE LEICESTER-LINCOLN. 


the Lincoln ancestry, must combine with the traits 
of the Southwestern natives, to produce capital 
progeny. Our illustration presents a noted prize 
animal of the Leicester-Lincoln breed. 
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Sowing Seeds of Annuals. 


PETER HENDERSON. 





> 

Where annual seeds are to be sown in open bor- 
ders, the soil should be enriched with stable 
manure or other fertilizers, just as for acrop of 
vegetables or fruits, thoroughly dug, and raked 
level and smooth. The location fornearly all kinds 
of annual flowers should be free from shade, al- 
though some kinds, such as pansies, will do quite 
well in partial shade—that is, where for half of the 
day only they get sunlight; but hardly any plant 
will flower inexclusive shade. The seed catalogues 
usually distinguish the different species of annual 
flowers by attaching the words ‘‘ hardy annuals”’ to 
such as may be sown in the open ground as soon 
as the soil is dry enough in spring to be worked—in 
the latitude of New York, usually the first week in 
April. All the others not so designated are of 
tropical origin, and are knownas “ tender annuals,” 
and should not be sown in the vicinity of New 
York until the first week in May. The best rule to 
give for all sections of the country for tender 
kinds, is not to sow until the farmers begin to plant 
corn, melons or cucumbers. This rule, if kept in 




















sary to know ex- 
actly the spot 
where the seeds 
have been sown, that the weeds can be pulled 
out or hoed up so as not tocrowd and smother 
the flowers. Seedsmen have hundreds of com- 
plaints every season from their customers, that 
only weeds came up from the flower seeds sown, 
while the facts are that the weeds came up around 
the flower seedlings, and these, not having been 
taken out, suppressed and smothered the flowers. 
After weeds have been removed, if the arinuals 
come up thickly, which they usually do, they should 
be thinned out, leaving the strongest plants, so 
that they shall stand from two to six inches apart, 
according to their kind. Some annuals are not 
strong enough to stand without support; for such, 
twigs or stakes twelve or eighteen inches high 
should be provided, and to all climbing plants, 
such as sweet peas, brush, stakes, or strings, pro- 
portioned to their height, must be used at an early 
stage of their growth. 
nen —_> : 

HEELING-IN TREES.—When you get trees from 
the nursery, do not plant them hurriedly. Heel 
them in, choosing a dry, sheltered place; open a 
trench, lay in the trees, in an inclined position, so 
that the tops will protect one another, looking to 
the labels, that none may be lost or misplaced ; 
cover the reots well with soil, leaving no air spaces, 
using enough earth to shed water. The trees here 


’ will be much better off than if planted out in cold 


soil, to be whipped about by the drying winds 
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Beneficial Insects. 


MARY TREAT. 
a 

We need all the helps we can get in destroying 
noxious insects, and only those who have studied 
insect life are aware of the important part the car- 
nivorous insects take in keeping the vegetable 
feeding ones in check. And if with the aid of illus- 
trations and descriptions we can make the more 
common ones plain enough to be recognized by 
the observing farmer and gardener, they will soon 





Fig. 1.—LION-BEETLE—a, LARVA; b, BEETLE. 


learn to know all friends from foes, so that they 

may protect and encourage these helpers in the work 

of destroying the pests of the farm and garden. 
BEETLES. 

The Cut-worms are among the most grievous an- 
noyances that the gardener has to contend with, 
and from their habit of burrowing in the ground 
‘during the day they often escape the parasitic hy- 
menoptera that fly in the day-time. But they can- 
not escape the ferocious Lion-beetle ( Calosoma calli- 
dum), whose main business in life is to hunt and 
devour them; a, in figure 1, shows the larva; }, 
the perfect beetle. This beautiful beetle is about 
an inch in length, and glossy black, with three rows 
of gold-colored indented dots running along the 
entire length of the wing-cases. These beetles 
hunt mostly in the night when the Cut-worms have 
come forth tu feed on the tender vegetation, so we 
most often see our gold-spangled Lion on damp, 
cloudy days or just at twilight. The larva is a 
dark-colored, nearly black, ferocious-looking crea- 
ture, and when full grown nearly two inches iu 
length. When she is not gorged with food she runs 
rapidly over the ground, but I have ofteu found 
her in such a condition that she could scarcely 
move from the excess of her gluttony. Her favor- 
ite food is cut-worms, and, like her parents, 
she hunts mostly at night, hidicg away from the 
direct rays of the sun under rubbish, and some- 
times burrowing in the earth. Her mode of attack- 
ing a Cut-worm is always by seizing the throat, and 
she never lets go her hold until she has extracted 
the juices of her writhing victim, when she leaves 
its limp, dead body and goes in pursuit of another. 

Calosoma scrutator (figure 2),is another Lion-beetle 
which is more noticeable and finer looking than the 





Fig. 2.—LION-BEETLE, 


first mentioned. The wing-cases are a bright gol- 
den-green, and the rest of the body is marked with 
gold, violet-blue and green. He is somewhat larger 
and has longer legs than his darker relative. He 
does not shun the light, but seems to enjoy the 
bright sunshine, as if aware that his resplendent 
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whens were shown with hdwuiing effect by ie sun’s 
rays. He kills and eats all soft-bodied larve appar- 
ently with equal relish. In New Jersey he 
learned that he can find good prey by hunting in 
the corn-fields. 


| runs over the ear, now and then standing perfectly 


| finds it, pulls it out and devours it. 














1f a worm is in the ear he soon 
The larva of 
this fine beetie looks much like the other; it is 
equally rapacious and will ascend trees in pursuit 
of prey, or burrow in the earth after Cut-worms, 

The Elongated Ground-beetle, Pusimachus elonga- 
tus, (figure 3,) is another of our handsome carniv- 
orous beetles. Its color is shining black, bordered 
with deep blue. It is often met with in our gardens, 
and preys indiscriminately upon all soft-bodied 
larve—especially upon the larve of the Colorado 
Potato-beetle. 

Several other large predaceous beetles are com- 


still as if listening. 


, mon in gardens and cultivated grounds, but most 


of them are plain black or dark brown, and can be 

easily recognized by their powerful sickle-shaped 

jaws, and by their quick, active movements. 
Cicindelide is a family of beetles whose popular 


name—Tiyer-beetles—is very appropriate and sig- | 


nificant. They are somewhat less in size than the 
above mentioned, and their haunts are mostly con- 
fined to sandy soils. ‘These beetles are very alert 
and swift on the wing, and they pounce down upon 
an unsuspecting victim with lightning-like rapid- 
ity. Under a magnifying lens their colors are in- 
describably beautiful ; the eye is fairly dazzled with 
their brilliant hues of metallic luster. But the 
young Tigers are the oddest looking creatures im- 
aginable—as ugly as their parents are beautiful. 
They are of a dusky whitish color, with broad, flat 
heads, and strong curved jaws. They live in bur- 
rows or tunnels from eighteen to twenty inches in 
depth, and their bodies are furnished with a pair of 
hooks, by which they can hang themselves up and 
rest at the top of their 
burrows while waiting 
for prey. When an un- 
suspecting insect comes 
within reach of this fe- 
rocious creature it sel- 
dom escapes, for thecon- 
cealed watcher springs 
upon it and takes it to 
the bottom of his tun- 
nel, where he can enjoy 
his meal at his leisure. 
At figure 4 is seen the 
beetle and its larva. 

The most widely known and justly appreciated 
beneficial beetles are the pretty little Lady-birds. 
Their shining, rounded elytra, or wing-cases, and 
bright colors make them conspicuous objects. The 
ones most commonly noticed are red, spotted with 
black, but there are others of a black color spotted 
with red, one especially—a great benefactor—with 
twe bright red spots on the shoulders, called the 
Twice-stabbed Lady-bird. And still others that are 
yellow, spotted and barred with black, but these 
colors are not always the same in different individ- 
uals of the same species —we c2n scarcely find any 
two marked precisely alike—but the general re- 
semblances are the same. 

We do not know, nor can we scarcely compre- 
hend, the great value of these Lady-birds to the 
agriculturist. Quietly and silently they perform 
the work of extermination before our eyes, often 
unheeded, their worth and value entirely unnoticed 





Fig. 3.—ELONGATED 
GROUND-BEETLE. 


orignored. Last summer the leaves of a fine plum | 


tree were almost covered with Plant-lice (Aphides). 
We gave it up as lost for that year, saying no fruit 
would ripen, but shortly afterwards we rejoiced 
to see myriads of Lady-birds on the tree, some of 
the twigs were fairly red with the little creatures, 
their numbers were almost past belief, and in a few 
days the Aphides disappeared, and the tree yielded 
a good crop of plums. This species was the Nine- 
spotted Lady-bird ( Coccinnella 9-notata). The young 
Ladies were more voracious than their parents, and 
they were not at all shy or ashamed of their im- 
mense capacity for eating, but devoured victim 
after victim before our eyes with the utmost gusto. 
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He mounts a stalk of corn and | 
des, and had come to their full growth, they hung 

















They did not at all resemble their mothers, but 
looked more like bright-colored little lizards than 
they did like their respected parents. They were 
dressed in blended colors of red, yellow and black, 
and after they had eaten untold numbers of Aphi- 


themselves fast to the under side of twigs and 
leaves, where they assumed the pupe state within 
their old, cast-off diesses, all wrinkled as they were, 
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Fig. 4.—TIGER-BEETLE AND LARVA. 


and split open in the backs; but we suppose they 
served as a sort of protection to the little chrysalids. 

While the Lady-birds were clearing the plum tree 
we noticed asmall shrub of English Hawthorn with 
curled leaves, and beneath each leaf were immense 
numbers of Aphides doing their best to pump out 
all of the sap. So we transferred a dozen or more of 
the young Ladies, together with their parents, from 
the plum tree to the Hawthorn, and in less than 
twenty-four hours they cleared the shrub. These 
Lady-birds are not only enemies to Plant-lice, but 
they devour several other kinds of noxious insects. 
Five or six species are known to prey upon the 
Colorado Potato-beetle. The eggs of the Lady-bird 
very much resemble those of the Potato-beetle, the 
clusters are less in size, but the eggs are of the 
same color, and only a little smaller; so if we 
would preserve one of our benefactors, it is neces- 
sary to look close when destroying eggs of the Po- 
tato-beetle, and not mistake a friend for an enemy. 
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Early Vegetables. 
a ee 

If one has any means for forwarding his vegetable 
plants, he can do much to hasten his crops. Not 
many farm-gardeners make use of hot-beds or cold 
frames, yet these, by starting their plants in win- 
dow boxes, can gain some weeks in earliness over 
those who sow their seeds in the open air. Vege- 
tuble seeds are hardy and tender. Those of the 


| hardy class may be sown this month, while the ten- 
| der kinds cannot be safely sown until the time to 


plant Indian corn. The vegetables belonging to 
the hardy class, usually cultivated in family gar- 
dens, are: beet, carrot, cabbage, lettuce, onions, 
parsnip, parsley, peas, radish, turnip and spinach. 
The seeds of any of these may be sown in the open 
garden as soon as the soil is dry enough to be 
worked. Of course some of these, especially cab- 
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bage and lettuce, are had much earlier by raising 
the plants under glass and setting out the young 
plants at the time that seeds are sown in the open 
ground. By the use of window boxes, one can 
raise all the plants usually, needed in the family 
garden. Such plants may be purchased, but rais- 
ing them is cheaper. One who takes pride in his 
garden wil] avail himself of whatever means that 
will allow him to be a little ahead of his neighbors. 
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Kerry Cows. 
te. 


The cattle of Kerry are a native Irish breed, in- 
digenous to the mountainous regions, whence their 
name comes; they are very strong of constitution, 
their beef is finely marbled, and their females are 
valuable for the dairy, where they rank not inferior 
to any others bred in the British Kingdom. The 
peculiar designation of the Kerry, that she is ‘‘ the 


poor man’s cow,” clearly defines her capacities, 
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hogs to Chicago or some other great packing place; 
the commission man who sells them there charges 
for his services; the stock-yards have their bill; 
the packers make good profits, though paying higher 
wages than the farmer can get at the same season ; 
the wholesale dealer, to whom the cured pork is 
sold, makes a profit; the railroads charge again 
for transporting it to the small storekeeper, and he 
makes a profit when he sells it to the farmer. Now 
all these profits and charges for transportation and 
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NATIVE KERRY COW. 


which fit her to thrive on scanty fare, and, though 
thus faring, make good returns to the milk pail. 
Usually these cows are small; but when well fed, 
they reach good size, and for the quantity and qual- 
ity of their milk they are quite invaluable to the 
cottage-people and the poor tenant-holders of Ire- 
land. In color, the Kerry is black, ordinarily, with 
‘*line-back ;” but this is not their only color, for 
brown, white and black, and brown and black ones 
are found as well. The cows have the points for 
the dairy: the skin is soft, fine, and yielding 
to the touch; its creamy tinge is plain, especially 
at the muzzle and the ears, and their escutcheons 
are tokens of their quality; their horns are fine, 
turning upward in a piquant way, and their whole 
appearance is one of exceeding neatness and grace. 
American importers have not invested in them to 
any extent, which makes them unfamiliar to our 
people, but their own good qualities, their thrift 
and adaptability, and their geniality in crossing 
with the larger breeds, whereby they increase their 
fattening propensity—and with the approved dairy 
strains—convinces us that their introduction should 
be furthered and fostered. There is money in the 
Kerry cow, whether preserved in the purity of her 
blood or changed by out-crossing. She is essen- 
tially a dairy animal, and there her intrinsic value 
is great and broadly exemplified. Our illustrations 
are good representations of the male and female 
Kerry, purely bred. 
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Pork for Home Market. 
a 

Nearly all the pork consumed in the South is 
30ld at the stores. This has always been so. The 
planter gets his bacon from St. Louis or Cincinnati. 
Not unlikely he mortgages his crop before the 
ground is stirred for his season’s supplies, which 
include this foreign bacon. But this buying of 
pork by Southern planters is decreasing, because 
the planters are beginning to produce their own 
supplies, a very wise thing to do. Yet, while we 
all commend the wisdom of Southerners growing 
their own pork,-at the North the buying of pork at 
the stores by the farmers is not only done, but is 
rapidly increasing! Why this is so, it is difficult 
to explain. Perhaps it is because it is considered 
more genteel to buy the pork than to cure it. To 
butcher and nicely cure pork is “so troublesome 
you know;’’ so the live hogs are sold, and the 
cured pork is bought at the near-by store. The 
local shipper who buys the live hogs makesa profit; 
the railroads charge well for transporting those 





wages the farmer pays; and he would save them if 
he butchered and cured his own meat. Why, then, 
it may well be asked, does he buy his pork ? 

He may excuse himself by saying that he can- 
not cure his pork so nicely. This excuse is not 
good. We have been eating pork, both city and 
country-cured, for many years, and the best cured 
and most delicately flavored purk has always been 
farm-cured. If a farmer try, he can cure his pork 
as well as any one, without having it ‘‘ doctored.” 

Besides the greater cost, there is a very serious 
objection to this buying of cured pork by farmers. 
Diseased hogs are often marketed. When cholera 
was prevailing last season, herds were marketed 
when some died on the way to the railroad station. 
Stockyard regulations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, such hogs are butchered. Do you wish 
to eat the pork from such hogs? If you do not, 





own consumption, why not for theirs? Such peo- 
ple will take meat cured by farmers who, they know, 
would not butcher diseased hogs, in preference to 
the meat butchered in Chicago and other large 
cities. If you do not thiuk it advisable to handle 
the meat yourself, you can sell it to the country 
dealer, and get all the profits except his. 

Probably it is not practicable that every farmer 
should butcher his swine. But in nearly every 
neighborhood one or two farmers could do this 
and make large profits, and the first to do so, the 
first to become known as having home-cured pork 
to sell and to make a reputation for it, will be 
those who will profit most. Those who raise but 
few swine always market at a disadvantage, com- 
pared with those who have many hogs to sell; and 
with very few exceptions they will find it more 
profitable to butcher and sell their pork at home. 





Harrowing Corn. 
ee 

The Western farmers are learning better each 
year that the harrow is a valuable implement to use 
after corn is planted. While the ground must be 
fined and leveled before the corn is planted, it is 
best to stop using the harrow and roller as soon as 
the ground is in such condition that good planting 
can be done; for a heavy shower, such as we are 
apt to have in the spring, will put very fine ground 
into such,condition that the corn cun be planted only 
after much work is done. The roller may follow 
close after the planter, and the harrow should fol- 
low close after the roller; then there is no danger 
from sudden showers, and the ground is fined and 
compacted over the seed, while the danger of bak- 
ing is reduced to the minimum. This also closes 
the mark made by the planter, or the furrow if the 
corn is planted by hand ; and if the mark or fur- 
row is left open, it is a channel for the water, 
which, on slopes, will have enough‘force, if there 
is a heavy shower, to carry off the seed. Ifa light 
harrow is run over the field aguin three or four 
days after planting, the weeds will be effectually 
destroyed ; if a crust is forming, it will be loos- 
ened ; and the ground is yet further fined. When 
the corn appears, and the rows can be seen, the 
two middle teeth must be taken out. The oftener 
the corn is harrowed, until it is five inches high, 
the better. Every year the ‘‘ double-diamonds,”’ 
and the cultivators with large shovels, are being 
used less, and the harrow is being used yet more. 





NATIVE KERRY BULL. 


then you had better butcher your own pork. If 
you do your own butchering, you may be sure of 
eating pork from only healthy hogs, and also sure 
that the meat is kept clean and uncontaminated. 

Farmers are not the only ones who buy pork at 
the country stores. The mechanics, merchants, 
teachers, traders, etc., also get their pork there. 
If it is better for you to butcher the meat for your 





It is the earliest, closest cultivation which does the 
most good; and often it will pay to stop in the 
work of preparing and planting one field to harrow 
another already planted. Observation in the great 
corn-producing States convinces us that each year 
the cultivation grows less deep and ridged ; but 
undoubtedly there are times and certain conditions 
of the soil when deep, ridged cultivation is best. 
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Ornamental Wild Flowers of the Plains. 
PROF, CHAS. E. BESSFY, NEB. 
> 

Upon the great plains, stretching from the Mis- 
souri River to the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, there are growing hundreds of svecies of 
wild flowers, many of which have been brought 
into cultivation in the older gardens of the East, 
and the parks and pleasure-grounds of the old 
world. Theshowy species of Liatris, the Blazing 
Stars, from midsummer to late autumn, give to 
the green, rolling surface of the plains a sprinkling 
of brilliant color which is very attractive. The tall 
species, L. pyenostachya, which attains a height of 
from two to three feet, bears a spike of red-purple 
bloom which reminds one of the Tritoma from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Earlier in the season 
the Narrow-leaved Echinacea (£. angustifolia), 
may be found in great abundance. Its large, 
errect heads, with their dark centers and long, 
drooping, pink rays, make thi3 a striking species. 
The deep-growing root possesses a higlr degree of 
astringency, and this fact has given it one of its 
many local names, viz., *‘ Indian Turnip.” The 
children eall it ‘‘ Nigger-head,”’ from the dark color 
of the heads after blossoming. From the fact that 
it has been transferred to the genus Rudbeckia, by 
Bentham and Hooker, it may well bear the name in 
gardens of the Purple Rudbeckia. 

Several species of Astragalus, very common all 
all over the plains, might well find place in the gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds, in addition to those 
which have already been admitted. One of the 
tinest of these is the ‘* Loco Plant” (A, mollissimus), 
a silky-white, low-growing herd, with a spike of 
violet flowers. Although a beautiful plant in gar- 
dens, it is a very dangerous one for the farmer, as 
it produces, when eaten by cattle and horses, a 
peculiar and generally fatal disease. Animals af- 
fected with it are said to be *‘ locoed,” and when 
the plant is abundant, much loss is sometimes ex- 
perienced. The related plants of the genus Psoralea, 
are interesting, and in many situations might be 
used with good effect. One of the most common 
is P. argophylla, a silver-white plant with spreading 
branches, attaining a height of from fifteen to 
twenty inches. Its value is for its foliage alone, as 
its flowers are small and inconspicuous. The 
‘* Pomme Blanche ”’ (7° esculenta), is a much lower 
species, but its spikes of flowers are pretty, and the 
plant is of interest because of its large, tuberous 
root, which is filled with starchy matter, rendering 
it wholesome for food. The Indians, it is said, 
made such use of it. 

Among the Composites, many génera furnish 
ornamental species. It is scarcely needless to 
mention Sunflowers, further than to say that upon 
the plains there is growing the wild form of the 
common Sunflower of the gardens. Iu its wild 
state it branches profusely, grows to a great height 
(ten to fifteen feet), and bears a multitude of heads 
whore disks are from one to two inches in diameter. 

The genus Grindelia contains some pretty plants, 
among which G. sguarrosa may be mentioned as 
worthy of », place in large gardens. Under cultiva- 
tion it ought to become still more attractive than 
it is now. Its heads are yellow, about one and a 
half inches in diameter, and very numerous. The 
plant reaches a height of two to two and a half 
feet, and bears a glossy green foliage. Golden Rods 
(Solidago) and Asters abound, and scarcely a single 
one but that has ornamental value. However, 
while so abundant, these are not peculiar to the 
plains and prairies. Nearly every species which 
grows here may be found in the Eastern States. 
The plains have more individuals of the Golden 
Rods and Asters, but not more species. When in 
the autumn the whole landscape seems made up 
almost entirely of the rich colors of the species of 
these two genera, it is because there are so many 
plants of a few species, not because there are 
many species. When one goes out botanizing here, 
he learns that Nature is sparing of kinds, but lavish 
of individuals. 

As one goes up the plains, he finds several low 
species of Mnothera, with large, showy flowers. 
Among these, @ Missouriensis, with large, yellow 














flowers, is most remarkable. It has long been in 
cultivation in the gardens of the Old World. A 
wild Morning Glory (Jpomeea leptophylla), vith erect 
or ascending stems and showy pink-purple flowers, 
is worthy of far more attention than it has hitherto 
received. It grows abundantly in the Valley of 
the Republican River. 

This paper would be entirely too long were I 
to attempt to enumerate all the ornamental plants 
of the plains. We must pass by with a mere men- 
tion of the showy JVentzelia ornata of the high 
plains, and the equally noticeable Prickly Poppy 
(Argemone platyceras), both with wonderful flowers 
from three to four inches in diameter. For the 
bright-colored Cleome (C. infejrifolia), the tall, 
wand-like Prairie Larkspur (Delphinium azureumn), 
the low but beautiful Dodecatheon, or Shooting 
Star, the grotesque Cactuses of various genera 
and species, and many others, we must contend 
ourselves with this scant mention. But enough has 
been said to direct attention to the fact that upon 
the plains there are growing wild many plants which 
have found place in the gardens of the older parts 
of the country, and which may well be used by the 
pioneer to lend grace and beauty to the little gar- 
den adjoining his, new home. 
ee 


“Truck Farm Notes From the South. 


DR, A. OEMLER, GA. 


ie 

Musk MEtons.—South of Norfolk, Va., the musk 
melon is a very uncertain crop, owing to its having 
to be picked very green—at Savannah soon as 
the skin commences to become rough, and before 
Even then, ship- 


as 


any change of color takes place. 
ments often arrive over-ripe, and shrinkages are 
reported. Further south than Savannah the fruit 
would, of course, have to be picked still greener 
and more immature, and would, therefore, ripen 
with little of the fine flavor of naturally-ripened 
cantaloupes. 

The smaller kinds, like the Jenny Lind, are most 
salable. The Green Citron, although larger, is also 
a popular variety. The Banana Citron, in small 
consignments, sold fairly during the season of 1886. 

Although the musk melon will succeed on lower 
land than the watermelon, the fruit will carry bet- 
ter and be of better quality when grown on dry, 
sandy soil. The usual distance of planting the hills 
is from five to six feet each way. Prof. J. 8S. Néw- 
man, of the Alabama Department of Agriculture, 
plants on ridges four feet from each other, the 
plants being eighteen inches apart, and picked 
13,000 melons from an acre in forty-six days. 

The smaller varieties may be shipped in half- 
barrel crates, the Jarger in barrels or barrel crates. 
Owing to the length of the fruit—sometimes up- 
wards of two feet—the Banana Citron requires 
barrels. To prevent bruising and rotting at the 
ends, they taust be protected with moss or some 
similar material. 

OKRA OR GuMBO (Hibiscus esculentus).—This veg- 
etable, a native of the West Indies, has long been 
very popurar at the South, but is only gradually 
becoming sufficiently so at the North to warrant 
shipments. At present the market would be over- 
stocked by any large consignments. 

In consequence of the greater facility of cutting 
or breaking the pods of the taller growing kinds, 
these are to be preferred to the dwarf varieties. 
The long, round Lady-finger is better adapted than 
any of the short, fluted sorts. Young okra plants 
being quite tender, the seed should not be sown 
before March Ist. 

Allthe wild Hibiscuses are generally found on low 
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ground, and the okra delights in a moist loam or 


mold, growing to a height of ten or twelve feet on 
rice-field banks. The crop ripens earlier and is 
better in quality, however, on a lighter and dryer 
soil. It is sown on ridges, from three to four feet 
apart, with single plants at the distance of two 
feet. It is a difficult plant to transplant, having 
few fibrous roots, and a liberal use of seed is advis- 
able. Its cultivation is Jike that of cotton, being 
of the same family. 

The pods should be picked or cut when still 
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tender enough to be broken from the stalk. If the- 
point of the pod will not break upon being bent, 
it is already too tough for the table. They are to 
be carefuily packed in either bushel, or smaller, 
crates, and are sold by the count. The plant is 
virtually free from insect depredations. 

CABBAGES.—The two varieties combining all de 
sirable features in the highest degree, and at the 
same time best adapted to our climate, are the 
Early Summer and the Brunswick, with the prefer- 
ence for the former. It is somewhat smaller, but 
owing to its more compact habit of growth, a suf- 
ficiently larger number may be grown to the acre 
to make up for the difference in individual size, 
The retail dealer will realize more money froma 
barrel of fine, medium-sized cabbages than from 
one containing a smaller number of very large 
heads. There is no better variety, if the seeds are 
of pure stock, for forming uniformly solid heads, 
than the Jersey Wakefield; but it is small, and 
liable to burst open when in vigorous growth in 
warm, rainy weather following a drouth, particu- 
larly on high, sandy land. The remedy for this is 
root-pruning, Which is done by pushing the plants 
slightly over to break some of the roots, or by cut- 
ting down alongside of them with a spade. The 
Winningstadt seems to have degenerated ; is liable 
to rot in the stem, and in warm weather its leaves 
turn yellow too readily. 

CABBAGE-MauGot.—The cabbage-fly, or perfect 
insect of the cabbage-maggot, was imported into 
the United States from Europe about 1856, but its 
depredations have until recently been confined to 
the North. The cabbage disease known as “ club- 
root,” a warty enlargement of the roots, has been 
ascribed to this insect, but I have never seen it at 
the South. The cabbage-maggot had not been 
observed to be injurious to this crop until recently, 
when it has become the most destructive of the 
many cabbage insect pests, ruining large fields in 
South Carolina during the spring of 1885, and in 
Georgia during that of 1886, so completely that 
farmers were induced to plow them up for other 
crops. When a plant shows signs of the presence 
of the insect by wilting, or a sickly appearance, it 
is already past recovery, and no remedy can save 
it. The fly deposits its egg on the plant at or near 
the surface of the ground, and the little white mag- 
got hatching, eats away its bark and penetrates 
the stem. The insect is strictly confined to plants 
of the Brassica family, and isolated farms may be 
kept comparatively exempt by having no winter 
crops of any of its members. 

ee 
The Weeds of the Prairies. 
R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
> 

If we go out upon the prairies, where the foot of 
a white man has never trod, and little but the prai- 
rie grasses can be seen, only an occasional weed or 
flower is found. But when once this virgin soil is 
broken up or disturbed, Dame Nature will here, as 
elsewhere, strive to cover the nakedness of the soil 
with as dense a growth of weeds as ever furnished 
employment to the tiller of the soil. One peculi- 
arity will be noticed—the first and about the only 
weed to appear the year after breaking is the pig 
weed, and this seems to spring up spontaneously 
wherever the soil is disturbed. The next year comes 
the fire weed, tumble weed, and a host of others. 
An examination of the seed of the fire weed will 
show that it is especially formed for traveling, and 
our praivie breezes furnish just the right motive 
power. As to the tumble weeds, any one who has 
spent an autumn on the prairies can only wonder 
that there are not more of them growing. Looking 
out over the prairies in the fall, on a windy day, 
thousands ean be seen rolling and jumping in every 
direction, and scattering their seeds as they go. If 
the top soil is broken two or three inches deep, and 
the sods are taken off, scarcely a pig weed will be 
found on that ground for several years, but the 
other weeds will take possession first. The seeds 
of the pig weed are, no doubt, brought from long 
distances by the winds, and remain dormant for 
a long time, until the ground be put in suita- 
ble condition for their germination and growth. 
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ENGLISH PHEASANTS IN AMERICA. —(ee page 178.) 
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QURo BASKET. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 435 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, é. ¢., from volume 16 to 45 inclusive. 





Indiana.—The State Board of Agriculture 
announces that the next State Fair will be held at In- 
dianapolis, commencing Sept. 19th, and continuing for 
one week. Hon. W. B. Seward, Pres’t; Alex. Heron, 
Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 





South Carolina.—The Annual Fair of the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical Society of South Car- 
olina will be held at Columbia, from November 7th to 
11th. D. P. Duncan, Pres’t, Union, 8. C.; Thos. W. Hole 
loway, Sec’y, Pomaria, S. C. 

Personal, — Mr. D. W. King, author of our 
**Homes for Home Builders,”’ which has proved so satis- 
factory to so many of our subscribers, promises to be- 
come one of the recognized leading architects, as he is 
now among the very first. We hope ere long to have an- 
other book from him. 

Those Big Fortunes.—Mr. W. H. Crain, 
of Washington Co., Iowa, wants to know more about 
the British-American Claim Agency. If he will look 
over the past files of our Humbug Columns and also 
this number he will obtain all the desired information. 





Mortality Among Western Hogs. 
—Mr. A. G. Chase, an old agricultural writer, living in 
Leavenworth Co., Kas., sends us the following, under 
date of February 22: ‘ You may not fully appreciate the 
great loss our farmers have suffered in hogs, nor their 
anxiety for relief. Over 3,000 have died in this township 
this last year, and scarcely a day passes that I am not 
consulted. The farmers are groping in the dark, and 
would be glad to purchase anything that promised relief.” 





Feeding Beans.—Jobhn H. Mack, St. Jo- 
seph Co., Ind., has a quantity of unmerchantable beans 
and wants to know whether they make good feed. 
Beans give more nutriment, iu proportion to their weight, 
than any of the ordinary vegetables. Fed raw in moder- 
ate quantities, they are an excellent winter food for 
sheep. Swine and cattle will not eat them raw, but 
cooked they make valuable food. Sheep are also very 
fond of the straw or haulms. 





Gluten Meal.—L. L. Worden, Hampshire 
Co., Mass., writes us: ‘* Please tell us ina future num- 
ber what is Chicago Gluten Meal, é.¢., what is taken 
from the corn?*’’ Gluten meal is a by-product in the 
matufacture of glucose (grape sugar). The starch in the 
corn, by the action of acids or other agents, is changed 
into a kind of sugar, which is dissolved out, leaving the 
grain very much as it was before, minus its starch. We 
have no analysis at hand, but have no doubt that it has 
much the same character as distillers’ grains. 





Dutch Belted.—These cattle, also called 
the Sheeted breed, are black, marked by a broad band of 
white around the body. This bold marking makes the 
cattle conspicuous upon the farms of Eastern New York 
and Northern New Jersey, where they are so numerous 
as to attract the attention of travelers throug! those sec- 
tions. This breed is held in high esteem by those who 
know them, and their breeders, following the advocates 
of other breeds, have formed an Association, if not for the 
purpose of “ booming ” the breed, at least to make those 





interested in Belted cattle acquainted with one another, 
and secure the advantages that may result from united 
action. The annual meeting of the Association was held 
in New York City, on Feb. 10th, last. The President is 
Hon, N. W. Howell, Washingtonville, N. Y.; the Secre- 
tary, H. B. Richards, Easton, Pa. 

Greens for Geese and Ducks. — 
C. W. Dewey, Lake Co., Col., desires to know the best 
green forage for geese and ducks, something that can be 
sown in swamps and ponds, so that the birds can eat the 
green leaves. Prickly comfrey answers this purpose com- 
pletely. It does not grow in a pond, however, but in 
moist places along its margins, where the water fowls 
could have easy access to it. Ducks, especially, are very 
fond of it, and thrive on it, and these are about the only 
living creatures we have discovered that will eat it. It 
may be grown from seed, but the quicker and easier way 
to raise it is from root-cuttings. 





Enriching Sandy Land. — Mr. H. B. 
Latourette, Genesee Co., Mich., writes us as follows: 
“T have a field of yellow sand (pine land) that I wish to 
enrich and bring to fertility as soon as possible. I 
thought of giving ita good covering of coarse manure 
from the barn-yard, plowing it early and deep, sowing to 
buckwheat and plowing buckwheat under in bioom, and 
sow to fall wheat this fall, sowing timothy with wheat 
and clover the following spring. Can you suggest any 
better way ?”? The plan our correspondent proposes is 
an excellent one, and he is fortunate in being able to 
command ‘a good covering of coarse manure from the 
barn-yard ” with which to commenee improving his land, 





Sweet-Scented Vernal Grass.—F. 
von Roy, Bedford Co., Va., asks us for the amount of 
seed of the Sweet-scented Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum 
odoratum) to be sown to the acre, the object being to 
raise the seed of this grass. Wecan find no record of 
any attempt to raise the seed of this grass. It is nearly 
worthless for pasture or hay, cattle apparently avoiding 
it. Its only use is to give the hay an agreeable odor, for 
which purpose one pound to the acre is sufficient. In 
England, this seed is always in small supply. It is 
brought from the Continent, where it is gathered by 
hand by the peasants, from plants growing wild in the 
woods and clearings. 





Saving Trees Girdled by Mice. — 
Peter J. Bott, York Co., Pa., writes us: ‘* The latter part 
of February, two years ago, we had a heavy snow-storm, 
and after the snow had melted and I came to my orchard 
to trim the trees, I found that mice had girdled twenty 
of the best trees. The stems were about as thick asa 
stove-pipe and had been peeled all around four or five 
inches high. I covered the wounds thickly with fresh 
cow-dung, then ticd rags around them, and banked earth 
around, a little higher than the rags, All the trees lived 
but one, and this was not properly cared for. Now they 
look as healthy and vigorous as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened to them, while when I first saw them after the 
mice had done their work, I felt sure that all would die.”’ 

Cotton-Seed and Cotton-Seed Meal. 
—H. C. Pfeiffer, Bexar Co., Tex., asks, in feeding cotton- 
seed to his cows, what becomes of the vil. ‘‘ Does the cow 
digest it, or does it go into the droppings and will these 
be valuable for manure?’ Cotton-seed contains about 
thirty per cent. of its weight of oil, of whick the cow di- 
gests a part. Oil is of very little value asa fertilizer. The 
chief value of the seed asa manure and as a feed is in 
the nitrogenous or flesh-forming principles it contains. 
In the extraction of the oil, these are all left behind in 
the cake, which is ground into meal. This meal is more 
valuable as a feed than the same weight of the seed. The 
digestion of the animal removes but a small proportion 
of these nitrogenous constituents, the rest passing off 
in the manure, making it remarkably rich. 





Egg-Eating Hens.—Harry Ruger, Rock 
Co., Wis. Some hens may eat theireggs because they do 
not have enough lime or bone to eat, but with most of 
them it is only a depraved habit which they learn from 
one another. A single hen addicted to it may spoil a 
whole flock, and so long as it is confined to a few indi- 
viduals only, the most judicious thing to do is to kill 
them. Prevention seems to be the only cure, and to pre- 
vent the hens from eating their eggs, various nests have 
been invented, which allow the eggs to roll out of the 
hens’ sight as soon as laid. In our May number of last 
year an arrangement of dark nests is described which not 
only prevents the hens from eating their eggs, but in- 
duces them to lay. 

Alfalfa in Utah. — William Mendenhall, 
Utah Co., Utah, writes us: “ Alfalfa needs no cultivation 
except to plow the ground, sow the seed broadcast, and 





harrow itin. Sow from fifteen to twenty pounds of seed 
to the acre for hay, but sow thinner if you wish to raise 
seed, only eight or ten pounds per acre. We generally 
cut the first crop for hay, and the second for seed. It will 
not produce much fodder the first year, but we cut it 
when it gets six or eight inches high, so as to keep down, 
the weeds, and it will grow better after cutting. It is 
raised here on the uplands, near the mountains, and even 
our poorest and most rocky and gravelly land produces 
heavy crops of alfalfa where we can get plenty of water 
for irrigation. We cut three crops a year of about two 
tons per acre cach. Alfalfa is sown in April or May, after 
danger from frost is past, say about corn-planting time.’* 





Bunco Elsewhere.—J. Scott, Yates Co., 
N. Y. New York and other large cities are notthe only 
places infested by confidence men and “ bunco steerers,'"* 
Some of the interior cities of Pennsylvania have acquired 
notoriety in this respect. One gang has a rendezvoua, or 
head-quarters, with confederates in each of a number of 
cities or towns, and its members move from one place to 
another as circumstances require. Itis now stated that 
the authorities in each of these places are to co-operate 
in the attempt to break up this band of robbers, whose 
deeds have become notorious. Asa general thing, thoae 
who become the victims of the bunco swindle feel so 
ashamed of themselves for being so easily duped, that 
they bear their losses in silence. Such persons owe {t to 
the community that they give the police authorities every 
information that will aid them in arresting the awindlers. 
Farmers and all other visitors to a city, large or small, 
avoid all advances of strangers, especially of the young 
man who claims to be the son of one of your ne/ghbors, 
or townsmen, and is so glad to see you, 





Ebonizing.—Mrs. F. Hill, Yates Co., N. Y., 
sees in the directions for making articles of wood, that 
the material is to be “ebonized,’”’ and asks how it is 
done, There are several methods of dyeing wood per- 
fectly black, for that is the object of ebonizing. One 
method is, to go over the wood with a strong solution of 
copperas (yreen vitriol), and when this is dry apply a 
strong decoction of logwood, hot, repeating the applica- 
tion if the first is not black enough. The following isa 
recipe for an ebonizing liquid, complete in itself: Take 
of strong vinegar, one quart; extract of logwood, eight 
ounces ; copperas (green vitriol] or sulphate of iron), one 
ounce ; nutgalls, in coarse powder, half anounce. Boil 
together in an iron vessel until the extract of logwood 
is completely dissolved. Then add two onnces, or a 
wineglassful of iron liquor, made by steeping iron filings 
in strong vinegar, When the ebonized work is thor- 
oughly dry, finish it with French polish or with varnish. 





** Shall I Go To Oregon?’’—E. Wrasse, 
a subscriber to the German American Agrviculturist, liv- 
ing in San Francisco Co., Cal., wishes onr advice about 
going to Orezon. He has some funds to invest, and de- 
sires to know whether fruit-crowing or stock-raising 
would be the most profitable. Very many of the old sub- 
scribers of the American Agricullurist have proceeded to 
Oregon during the past few years. Our reports from them 
have been uniformly of an encouraging character. The 
soil and climate of Oregon are admirably adapted for 
general farming purposes, At the same time we would 
advise Mr. Wrasse, or any other of our subscribers living 
on the Pacific Coast, that is comparatively near to Ore- 
gon, to visit the State and procure by actual observation 
the information they desire. Correspondence is solicited 
from our subscribers in Oregon in response to questions. 
asked by Mr. Wrasse. Make the answers as brief and 
concise as possible, to be published in the American 
Agriculturist. 


Another Fraud Upon Farmers.— 
This time it isthe ‘‘Wire-Fence Man.” He calls upon 
a farmer, to ask of him permission to exhibit to the 
farmers of the vicinity his new fence-wire stretcher, 
upon his farm. In consideration for this privilege he 
will build for the farmer thirty or forty rods of good fence, 
wherever he may wantit. All that he asks of the farmer 
is, to board him, to go for the machine at the depot and 
pay the charges on the machine, not over three dollars. 
In order to have it al! understood, the farmer is asked 
to sign a contract to the above things, written on a 
postal-card, which the fence-man mails to his partner. 
After the machine arrives, a new man turns up, to de- 
mand $200, the price of the machine. The farmer then 
learns to his astonishment, that the ‘contract’ for 
board, ete., that he thought he was signing, was really 
an order for the machine, at the price of $200. This last 
comer claims to be the attorney for the company making 
the machine, and by threats of bringing a suit in the 
U. 8. Court, forces some kind of a settlement of his- 
fraudulent claim. Our injunction needs repeating 
once more: ‘Farmers, sign nothing for strangers!’” 
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Mild Weather in Texas.—H. M. 
Jones writes us from Harrison Co., Texas, Feb. 24th: 
‘‘We have had a very mild winter in this portion of 
Texas, and it would seem like spring, were it not for 
the cold rains we are having two or three times a week.” 





Green Fodder for Horses.—W. Waltz, 
Jasper Co., Mo. Probably the best green crop for horses 
is Lucern, often called Alfalfa, As to quality, it ranks 
even above clover, while in quantity, after the first year 
of the plant, the reports given seem almost beyond belief. 
These enormous yields are upon irrigated soils, 





Grass for a South Hillside.—lf 
“DPD, D. L.” will inform us in what part of this wide uni- 
verse is situated that ‘ south hillside,” for which he 
asks, ‘‘ What grass, what crops, what fruits? ' we will 
try to help him. He omitted to date his postal card, and 
the post-mark is, as usual, too blind to helpus. With 
hundreds of others, no doubt ‘*D. D. L.” thinks us in- 
attentive t« his wants. 

Sceding a Lawn.—H. O. Miller, New 
Haven Co., Conn., asks us: ‘‘ What is the best mixture 
for seeding a lawn?*’ Our only experience with ‘* mix- 
tures’? was with ** French Lawn Grass Mixture.” It re- 
sulted in a complete failure ; the loss of high-priced 
secd, and the loss of a whole season’s growth. We pre- 
fer a single grass—Red-top for light soils, and Kentucky 
Blue-grass for stiff ones, cach with a quart to the bushel 
of White Clover seed. 

Congress and the Forests, — The 
‘* American Forestry Congress,”’ through its President, 
G. B. Minier, of Illinois, and its Secretary, B. E. Fernow, 
Washington, D. C., has addressed a memorial ‘To the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Congress as- 
sembled.”? The memorial sets forth the fact that the 
nation annually uses more wood than the naturai increase 
can supply, and that the best interests of the country de- 
mand that measures be taken to prevent wasteful use of 
the forests we still have, as well as measures to increase 
them. Other memoralists request that a National De- 
partment of Forests be instituted, to have charge of the 
forest lands, etc. Something must be done to preserve our 
forests, and that soon, and we look with favor upon every- 
thing that promises to promote this end. 


The American Exhibition.—This ex- 
hibition is to be opened in London on the 2d of May next. 
Its promoters have caused to be published in the leading 
London journals, the statement that it is a private enter- 
prise only, and that the impression that it is being pro- 
moted by the United States Government is without foun- 
dation. The exhibition is in the hands of managers, on 
both sides of the ocean, whose names are a warrant of 
proper management, and the fact that it comes on the 
year of the Queen’s jubilee, predisposes Englishmen to 
regard it with favor. In former exhibitions, American 
agricultural implements and machines have been a promi- 
nent feature, and the manufacturers of such will no doubt, 
asa matter of business enterprise, see that their wares 
are properly presented at the coming exhibition. Infor- 
mation about the exhibition may be had by addressing 
Burnet Landreth, Philadelphia, Pa., whose experience at 
‘““The Centennial’? eminently qualifies him to represent 
American interests in the coming exhibition. 








Black Walnuts in Dakota.—M. L. 
Kinney, Tioga Co., N. Y., desires to be informed whether 
black wvalnut trees can be successfully grown in North- 
ern Dakota or not, and at what season of the year one- 
year-old seedlings should be set out, and how large they 
would grow in twenty years. The black walnut might 
possibly survive in Northern Dakota, if planted in a 
sheltered position and where the roots would not suffer 
for moisture. We very much doubt, however, if the cul- 
tivation of this tree could be made a success anywhere in 
Dakota except in the extreme southern part, and there 
only in the moist bottom lands bordering the rivers and 
smaller streams, It is not so much the low degree in 
temperature that kills trees west of the great lakes, as it 
is the drying winds during both summer and winter. 
The size of a black. walnut tree at twenty years of age will 
depend very much upon the soil in which it is growing, 
even if the climate is favorable. A diameter of twelve 
inches at the base of the stem may be considered a fair 
growth for twenty years, and eighteen inches a remark- 
ably rapid growth. 

Lime and Plaster, — W. J. Campbell, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., has a sandy, gravelly loam, formerly 
in pine, and later has grown up to oak, which he would 
bring into cultivation. He asks, “Is lime good for it, 
and what effect will land-plaster have? These pine- 
barren lands, of which there are large areas in the east- 
ern counties of New Jersey, are most unpromising in 





appearance, yet have great capabilities. The use of lime 
is béneficial only on soils that contain a large amount of 
vegetable matter, such as reclaimed marshes and muck 
swamps. For sandy lands, the best treatment is, to plow 
under successive green crops; after this, lime may be 
applied with good results. The action of plaster is very 
uncertain, and except that it is beneficial to the clover 
crop, but little positive can be predicted from its use. 
To potatoes it is often applied with great benefit, while 
in other cases it is of doubtful utility. Nature has pro- 
vided, in the vicinity of these pine-barren lands, an 
abundant deposit of a fertilizer especially suited to them, 
in green sand, or Jersey marl. This is, in some cases, in 
almost inexhaustible beds, and costs only the labor of 
digging. Potash and phosphates are the chief constit- 
uents of value in this marl, and applied at the rate of 
from fifty to one hundred bushels to the acre, has brought 
the sandy soils into profitable fertility. 





As to His Trees.—H. O. Miller, New 
Haven Co., Coun., writes us: ‘‘In the spring of 18861 
set out some apple, pear and other trees, which grew 
well; in October last some of the trees were taken up 
to make room for a building, and set out in a corner 
of the lot, wishing to set them out where I want them 
this spring. I am told that they will not grow; that I 
killed them by taking them up in the fall. Are they 
right, orcan I, by carefully setting them out, save them?” 
If you are told that merely taking up trees in the fall will 
injure them, you were told something very absurd. Suc- 
cess or failure of your trees will depend upon how the 
roots were covered last fall. If there were no air-spaces 
among the roots, and those were not water-soaked all the 
fall and winter, they should be in every whit as good 
condition as if they were dug this spring. In setting 
out look to the roots, and if these have been much muti- 
lated, and many fibrous ones lost, it will be safe to cut 
back the top in proportion. The top should not bein 
excess of the roots. 





Alfalfa.—J. B. Hemingy, Mason Co., IIl., 
asks us: ‘ Will alfalfa grow and do well where the mer- 
cury falls from ten to thirty degrees below zero in win- 
ter?”? Other questions follow about manner of planting, 
etc. Alfalfa is the Spanish name for Lucerne. The 
plant, with this name, was found in successful culture by 
the California Mexicans, and soon after the settlement of 
that State by our people, it was introduced to some 
Eastern localities, and tried by those who did not know 
it to be Lucerne. Lucerne was introduced and tried 
nearly a hundred years ago, but neither from these early 
trials, nor those made later with seed from California, 
has the plant established itself in the Northern States» 
and the general decision has been that it is too tender 
for the Northern and Middle States. So far as we are 
aware, this decision is made upon the plants from seeds 
sown broadcast. The plant is so deep-rooted, that we 
doubt, if it were planted in drills, that it would be injured 
by an ordinary winter. Sown in driils thirty inches 
apart, and cultivated the first season, it would better re- 
sist the cold than weakly, crowded plants, from seed 
sown broadcast. It is altogether too valuablea forage 
plant to be given up without a fair trial. It should be 
given the best soil, heavily manured, and the seed drilled 
in at the rate of eight to ten pounds per acre. It should 
be cut very sparingly, if at all, the first year. The seeds 
are sold by all the principal seedsmen. 





Horseradish Culture. — M. J. Camp- 
bell, Osceola Co., Iowa, asks us about Horseradish 
culture. To grow Horseradish properly, it requires 
high manuring, greater than will pay to apply to that 
crop alone, hence it is almost invariably grown sec- 
ondary to some other crop that is highly manured, nsu- 
ally early cabbages. When the cabbages are planted out 
in rows two feet apart, the Horseradish is set ont mid- 
way between the rows of cabbages, and eizhteen inches 
apart in the rows. The sets are small roots cut off in pre- 
paring the Horseradish for market. Theseare four to 
six inches long, and cut square at the top and sloping be- 
low, so that they may be planted right end up. These 
sets are planted in holes made by a light iron bar, so deep 
that the top of the set is three inches below the surface ; 
this allows the cabbages to be cultivated as if there were 
no Horseradish there, and when the crop of early cab- 
bages is cut off, the land is given up to the other crop. 
If Horseradish is planted, it should always be dug at the 
end of the first season, whether there isa sale for itor 
not, as left longer, it takes possession of the soil and be- 
comes a vile weed. The roots, small as well as large, are 
dng in the fall, and stored in pits like other roots. For 
market they are washed and trimmed, and sold by the 
ton. Our correspondent asks abont “ putting up ” Horse- 
radish. It isgrated, placed in wide-monthed bottles, and 
covered with vinegar, but in this condition it is supplied 
by those who take it from house to house. In the markets 
it is furnished grated by those who sell vegetables. 





Animal Ailments. 
ai ages 

Hoove, or Bloat.—J. G. Johnson, Beaver 
Co., Pa., writes us that when his cattle become bloated 
from eating wet clover, he treats them in the following 
manner: “I place a stick, about a foot long and two 
inches in diameter in the animal’s mouth, like a bit; 
then put on a halter and attach the stick to that, or at- 
tach a string to each end of the stick and tie them to the 
horns.”’ It is probable that.the animal in its attempts to 
get rid of the stick will allow the gases to pass from its 
paunch, In severe cases, perforating the paunch witha 
trochar is the only treatment that will save the animal, 
but it is well to try whatever promises relief before re- 
sorting to an operation. . 


Fistulous Teat.—David R. Sword, Alle- 
ghany Co., Pa., writes: ‘I have a valuable cow which 
has almost destroyed her teats by forcing her way through 
a barb-wire fence. I find that after healing up there is a 
hole in one teat about two inches from the point, which 
leaks very much, and while milking, the milk runs over 
the milker’s hand.’ Such fistulous tracts are difficult to: 
cure while the cow is in milk, When the animal is dry, 
it is somewhat easier. The best method to heal a teat 
fistula is, to insert a well-oiled teat syphon to a point 
above the internal orifice of the fistula ; then witha nar- 
row, double-edged knife cut entirely through the fibrous 
tissue of the false canal, down to the excretory duct of 
the teat. In the process of healing, the false passage will 
be obliterated. 


Tumor of the Jaw.—Geo. Cardhie, Bat-- 
tineau Co., Dak., writes: ‘* There is a large lump under 
the jaw of one of my cows ; it is nearly as large as a goose- 
egg, and as hard as a stone.” We should judge the con- 
dition to be an inflammation of one of the glands of the 
jaw, in which deposits of lime have occurred. If correct 
in the diagnosis, we would suggest removing the hair- 
over the tumor and painting it with iodine (three coats). 
If no improvement takes place after a fair trial, apply oil 
meal, or linseed poultices; also rub in well about a tea- 
spoonful of the oleate of mercury, daily. Should these 
means, after being thoroughly tried, fail to cause the ab- 
sorption of the enlargement, have the tumor cut out by a 
veterinarian, if it proves a source of trouble tothe animal. 


Quittor. — Chas. W. Curl, Edgar Co., IIL, 
writes us that he has a mule colt yearling with a sore on 
its heel which has avery bad odor. It is of about the 
size of half a dollar, has been there for four or five- 
months, and the hoof is getting out of shape. Judging 
from the above description, the probability is that some: 
suppurative inflammation of the coronet has taken place, 
making a fistulous tract or quittor through which the pus 
discharges. Such conditions are caused by treads, pricks 
in shoeing, suppurating corns, or other injuries, causing 
inflammation within the foot or in the structure of the 
coronet. In many cases tle animal is exceedingly lame- 
and scarcely able to place the foot on the ground. The 
treatment will depend upon the situation of the inflam- 
matory process. If this be within the foot, caused by a 
festered corn, ora prick in shoeing, a descending opening: 
must be made in the sole, to allow of the free escape of 
the pent-up pus. Oil meal or linseed poultices should 
be applied for a few days, to be followed by a blister’ 
placed around the coronary band. Ifa fistulous opening 
has already been established, as is probably the case, the 
dependent opening should nevertheless be made and the: 
quittor healed, either by the injection of astringent solu- 
tions of zinc or carbolic acid, or, if this does not prove suf- 
ficient, by cutting through its walls with a very narrow- 
bladed knife; but the latter should only be undertaken 
by a surgeon. 


Lice on Stock.—Willis W. Moremen, Val- 
ley Station, Pa., writes that some time ago he bonght a 
mare which was covered with large, gray lice ; that this. 
has been the source of infection of all his stock ; he has. 
tried a number of remedies without success. We have- 
never known lard or heavy oils, as fish oils, to fail. The- 
want of success in exterminating the pest is frequently 
due to the infection of the stables. It is absolutely 
necessary to rid these of the trouble, before it can be: 
hoped to relieve the stock. Sulphur fumigation is the- 
least expensive of the effective measures for this purpose. 
The method is as follows: Remove all the stock; close- 
the stable up tightly, after all hay and litter has been 
cleaned out and burned. Then take a large vat or tub 
and fill with water. Put two or three pounds of roll sul- 
phur, broken fine, in a common milk pan and float it on 
the water in the vat; then pour three ounces of proof al- 
cohol to a pound of sulphur in the pan, and set the alco- 
ho! on fire; be sure there is no inflammable material 
near it. Leave the stable closed for at least ten hours. 
About one pound of sulphur to each 1,000 cubic feet of 
stable capacity will be required. The stock, while out of 
the stable, should be thoroughly rubbed with lard or fish 
oil. Two or three repetitions of this treatment will snf- 
fice to destroy the pest, if the work is thoroughly done. 
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“St. Andrew's Bay.” 
— caliaiatiin 
UNBOUNDED GUSH. 

Some one mentioned Byron in the presence of Mrs. 
Martin, of Day & Martin’s Blacking, and, upon being 
told that he was a poet, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, laws! we 
keeps a poet !’’—having in mind the framer of the dog- 
gerel in which the virtues of this blacking were set forth. 
The “St. Andrew’s Bay Company” may not ‘*‘ keep a 
poet,”’ but it must have a gusher ! 

HEAR HIM GUSH! 

“In a land where the genial climate of a WINTERLEss 
ROUND OF YEARs will reward your every effort with the 
most bountiful harvests ; where the summers are joyous 
seasons of refreshing breezes and invigorating nights of 
cool and healthful slumbers, and where the winters are 
but bewitching contrasts to the summers, in heighten- 
ing and intensifying the delicious pleasure of a life in the 
fairest land the sun ever blessed with its genial kiss.” 

We say of that as do the old farmers in some portions 
of New Jersey: ‘‘ That is pooty-tasted.”” But 

HEAR HIM AGAIN. 

“What Florida is to other portions of our country, St. 
Andrew’s Bay is to Florida. The very perfection of all 
that goesto make up for Florida her many peculiar ad- 
vantages has been lavished upon St. Andrew’s Bay by 
the prodigal hand of Dame Nature, in an effort to crown 
her own work with the perfection of earthly beauty.” 
So it goes on, sentence after sentence, dazzling and be- 
wildering ordinary mortals, until we feel like the French- 
man who saw a sunrise at sea for the first time in his 
life. ‘“*Ah!” said he, “tres grand! magnifique! ver 
good fuss-rate! encore! do him again! encore !” 

This gush is harmless enough, but our great objection 
to this St. Andrew’s Bay scheme is that it is mixed up 
with a lottery, or, in its own words, a 

**SPECIAL GRAND FREE LAND DISTRIBUTION.”’ 

The tickets in this lottery are $1 each. The prizes 
range all the way from a building lot, valued at $8, up to 
a forty-acre orange grove tract, worth $1,300. Cincinnati 
at one time was the abiding place of certain papers 
which offered. to loan money at very low rates of interest. 
As ifa lottery were not enough, this St. Andrew’s Bay 
affair is also loaded down with a 


‘* FOUR PER CENT. LONG TIME LOAN.”’ 

Loans and lotteries are foreign to all honest land set- 
tlement enterprises. Judging this St. Andrew's. Bay 
scheme by the circulars, which officials, who withhold 
their names (and we do not wonder), send out, our ad- 
vice is to let it severely alone, 

The St. Andrew’s Bay scheme in all its various ramifi- 
cations is widely advertised through the United States, 
and our daily mails bring us inquiries from subscribers. 
Here are some of the sample communications: 

THE CINCINNATI OFFICE. ' 

Benj. Esbenshader, Lancaster Co., Pa., sends us in ac- 
count of the interest excited in Strasburgh, Lancaster 
Co., by the sensational advertisement of the St. Andrew's 
Bay R. R. and Land Co., with its *‘ oysters in countless 
millions." Very many of the citizens had been seized 
with the desire to become Jand owners in Florida, and 
they had paid the preliminary cash called for. The in- 
formation came from headquarters that the cost of re- 
cording the deeds in the county where the land lay, was 
one dollar each. Before sending this amount, it was 
thought best, as one of their number was going to Cin- 
cinnati on business, to investigate matters. Mr. Gonder, 
who acted for the others, reported that he had some difii- 
culty in finding the ** Northern Office of the Company." 
At length he found it on the fifth floor of an office build- 
ing, and the ‘* Company ” of the attractive advertisements 
to be a man and a woman who were busy in opening let- 
ters and removing cash therefrom. The Strasburgh peo- 
ple did not send any more money to this great R. R. and 
Land Co. Our correspondent expresses the hope that 
the American Agriculturist “will expose this fraud.’' 
We have already, on more than one occasion, given a 
word of caution as to this scheme. It was quite too dis- 


interested. 
A VERY PICTURESQUE PLAN. 


Mr. F. T. Lockyer, one of our subscribers at Wake 
Co., N. C., sends us a copy of his warranty deed for lot 
No. 19 in the St. Andrew’s Bay purchase. He adds, after 
reading the columns .of the American Agriculturist, “I 
tried to obtain further information about the property 
than the ‘deed’ conveyed and so wrote the company, 
asking them the size and location of the lots for which 
they had sent me deeds, also whether there was any 
chance of the railroads being built in the near future. 
I have received no reply from the company, but to-day I 
gotacircular from a Whetstone & Company, Art Pub- 

-lishers, Cincinuati, Ohio, saying that they were engaged 
-in preparing a very. picturesque plan of the St. Andrew's 
Bay property, printed in colors, at one dollar per copy, 
and if I would remit that sum, with a description of my 
lots, taken from the deeds, a copy of, the plan. would be 
sent, with the exact size and location of my lote marked.” 











THE SEQUEL. 


Mr. Lockyer again writes us, liter on: *‘As I could 


get noinformation from the Land Co.,I concluded to 
throw away another dollar in the hope that 1 might get 
some information. Now mark the result. Yesterday I 
received a large lithographic plan of the neighborhood 
of St. Andrew’s, evidently enlarged from a map of Flor- 
ida; the land colored in different shades of green, the 
water blue; a number of ships aud steamers were gaily 
sailing in and out of the bay, while the land was studded 
with a number of medest looking dwellings embowered in 
foliage—the whole worth, at a generous estimate, twen- 
ty-five cents. There is no attempt to mark out any lots, 
or even to distinguish the property of the Land Co. from 
the surrounding forests. Down in one corner, in a foot- 
note, I am told that the location of my property is 
marked bya red O, and, sure enough, about the center 
of the expanse of verdure, I finda largered O. Ihada 
hearty laugh over it ; it reminded me so much of * Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,’ and * Eden.’ But it may be no laughing 
matter to many to whom a dollar lost means something, 
and so I would wish for you to warn all who have availed 
themselves of the generous (?) offer of the St. Andrew’s 
Bay R. R. & Land Co., and accepted one or more of their 
lots, not to send one dollar to Whetstone & Co. for a 
plan of St. Andrew’s, with the exact location and size of 
their lots marked thereon. I send you the plan of St. 
Andrew’s to decorate your office with. ’ 
ALL WANTING INFORMATION. 

Among others who have written us regarding St. An- 
drew’s Bay or the Golden Argosy schemes, asking for in- 
formation, or requesting us to expose them, are the fol- 
lowing: Fred. Wieferich, Lancaster Co., Neb. ; Mr. Chas. 
H. Mayo, Middlesex Co., Mass. ; Mr. Tuers, New York ; 
Mr. William Oscar Thompson, Harford Co., Md.; James 
G. Allison, Cass Co..Neb.; W. J. Falconer, Garafraxa Co., 
Canada; Mr. J. E. Sayre, Midland Co., Mich.; Mr. 
William Eglinton, Houston Co., Minn. ; Mr. F. Schwartz, 
Lehigh Co., Pa.; C. Heer, Cook Co., Tll.; Mr. T. Haley, 
York Co., Me.; Mr. A. Boley, Talbot Co., Md. ; Mr. John 
J. Scotton, Huntington Co., Ind.; Mr. William Douston, 
Middlesex Co., Mass.; Mr. L. A. Moxey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
What with advertisements and circulars, the country ap- 
pears to have been covered from Maine to Minnesota 
with the St. Andrew’s Bay Golden Argosy “ literature.” 





“Bohemian Oats” Moving Eastward. 
—<>>_— 


The Bohemian oats are uniike the *“ course of empire,” 
for does not the good old Bishop Berkeley tell us, ‘‘west- 
ward the course of empire take its way ?’’ while the Bo- 
hemian oat swindle is working eastwardly. When we 
first alluded to the ‘Bohemian Oat and Cereal Company,” 
a year or more ago, its operations were mainly confined 
to the Western States, especially to Michigan. Now the 
wail comes up from the Peninsular State, that the Bohe- 
mian oat swindlers have carried off from a single county, 
and one of the most prosperous (Oakland), at least $300,- 
000. We do not wonder at the statement that “this 
swindle has caused great gloom and distress among the 
farmers.’’ The loss of the money this flourishing county 
can recover from, but the ‘*gloom and distress’ must 
arise from the fact that the well-to-do farmers have 
allowed themselves to be swindled by this Bohemian 
oat scheme. Unusual prices for farm products are sure 
to be founded in fraud. Every sensible farmer should 
instinctively know that in trading in oats at $15 a bushel, 
some one is bound to ‘get left.” No oat ever grown 
was ever worth a tenth of $15 for feeding, and this is the 
standard by which every common sense farmer should 
test all such propositions. The plan of the ‘* Bohemian 
Oat and Cereal Company’’ is this: The agents of this 
“company” offer to sell the farmer Bohemian oats 
(whatever they may be), at the modest price of $15 the 
bushel, and at the same time agree to sell for the farmer 
twice as many bushels as he purchased, at $15 per bushel 
less thirty-three and cne-third per cent. commission, 
‘the payment to be made in notes.”*’ The managers of 
this company” are very “cute ;”” they begin by estab- 
lishing a reputation in acounty. Selecting a few of the 
most prominent farmers, they sell them the oats, and 
from whom they purchase the crop at $15 the bushel, as 
per agreement. Of course these prominent farmers are 
willing to be referred to, to show that the ‘‘company” 
complies with its terms, and buys back twice as many 
bushels of oats as it sold, at $15 per bushel. The first 
season with these oats ina locality is merely preparatory; 
the next season is the harvest of the swindlers, The less 
prominent farmers, encouraged by the success of the few 
who grew Bohemian oats the year before, get together 
all their available means and invest in Bohemian oats at 
$15 a bushel. No farmer, or any other man, in his senses, 
can believe that a bushel of ‘“* Bohemian ” or any other 
oat can be worth $15 for any legitimate purpose. The 
price isa speculative one, and speculation is something 
that few farmers can afford to indulge in. 

COMING EASTWARD. 
Eastward the Bohemian oat swindle takes its way, and 
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leaving the States of Ohio and Michigan, has located in 
New York, and of all places in that State, in Munroe 
County—a county long noted for the prosperity of its 
farmers. But as prosperous, and presumedly as intelli. 
gent, as are the Munroe County farmers, they were sadly 
duped by the ** Bohemian oat” swindlers. Just here we 
would express our admiration of the noble course of 
THE ROCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, 

which have thoroughly and effectively exposed the ‘* Bo. 
hemian Oat and Cereal Company” fraud. It appears 
that the representatives of the ‘‘ company” acted upon 
the plan which proved so successful in other States, 
They dealt with the most prominent farmers, and allowed 
them to make a handsome profit from the transaction, 
Using the names of these well-known farmers as stool 
pigeons, as it were, they had no difficulty in operating, 
right and left—farmers foolishly giving notes for the 
seed; the payment of which notes, having caused, ac- 
cording to the Rochester papers, great distress among 
the farmers of Munroe county. We have given unusual 
space to this, because it is 

ESPEC{ALLY A SWINDLE FOR FARMERS. 
Its operations have been widespread, and it has caused 
great distress in several farming communities which 
were heretofore prosperous. There is nothing about 
farming that is speculative. If one properly prepares his 
soil and sows his seed at the right time, he has a right to 
expect a fair crop, which, if well sold, will bring him a 
fair return. But every farmer knows that oats at $15, or 
even $10, a bushel, are a kind of grain with which he hag 
nothing todo, Such oats have no place in any proper 
system of agriculture, and any one who buys oats at 
such speculative prices, expecting to sell them at sim- 
ilar rates, is engaged in a system of gambling, in which 
no honorable farmer should have any part. 
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Gas-Burners—So-Called. 
—_—~p——. 

There are being sold by ‘‘agents,’’ especially through- 
out the Western States, burners, to be attached to ordi- 
nary kerosene lamps, aud directions for making a fluid, 
which, it is asserted, will produce a “gas flame.’ It is 
claimed in the circulars offering these, that they will 
produce a “regular gas flame,” and that a farm-house 
can enjoy allthe benefits of city gas. All of which is 
untrue. Something of this kind was introduced some 
thirty or forty years ago, and attained to some popu- 
larity. The liquid then used was ‘* Camphene,”’ a highly 
rectified spirits of Turpentine. This was placed in a 
lamp, and carried by a wick to the top of a heavy brass 
burner. The burner was closed at the top, and just be- 
low the cap several holes were bored. To start the 
light, a wire ring, bound with cotton wick, was dipped 
in alcohol. This was lighted and placed over the burner, 
which soon became so heated that it evaporated the 
Camphene on the wick, and this vapor, rushing out 
through the small holes, burned with great brilliancy, 
with even more illuminating power than ordinary gas. 
But it was not gas, merely vapor, which required heat to 
keep it in that form, whiJe gas remains aériform (air-like) 
at all ordinary temperatures. This method of lighting 
soon went out offavor. The vapor from Camphene, un- 
less fresh, would not burn well; the least obstruction in 
the burners caused a shower of lamp-black to fall, and 
though, when all worked right, it was a most brilliant 
light, there were too many drawbacks to make it popu- 
lar. With the cheap coal and petroleum products (Naph- 
tha, Benzine, Gasoline, etc.), this method of using them 
for illumination was started anew. A burning fluid is 
made at a low cost, and agents are all through the coun- 
try converting the ordinary kerosene lamps into “ gas- 
lights,” by selling gas-burners, so-called. The burners 
are like those already described; they, when heated, 
vaporize the liquid, and the vapor is burned as it issues 
from holes in the burner, There is no gas—only vapor. 
The composition of the liquid is not stated, but from the 
low cost named for it, it is evidently made from one or 
more of the cheap petroleum products already mentioned. 
These accumulate upon the hands of the refiners, as 
Benzine, etc., in such quantities that they find it difficult 
to get rid of them. Whatever name these may be known 
by, it should be understood that they are highly inflam- 
mable, and of course correspondingly dangerous. Even 
in ordinary summer weather they give out a vapor that, 
when mixed with the air, is highly explosive. If these 
articles are made use of, their very dangerous nature 
should be understood and guarded against. Good kero- 
sene is perfectly safe if used with ordinary care, and so 
cheap that one need not wish for a cheaper light—at least 
not at the risk attendant upon the use of cheaper oils. 
Our advice to our readers is, to not purchase the ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior,” or any other of the so-called ‘* gas-burners,” 
because the liquids used with them are quite too danger- 
ous for general use. If their handling is to be entrusted 
to thoughtless servants or “‘help,’’ the risk is far too 
great. Better go back to tallow dips than use the brighter 
but exceedingly dangerous improperly called “gas.” 
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The Improved Essex Pig. 
eee 

For many years Essex, England, has ranked 
prominently as a swine-producing region, whose 
output never lacked attention at show or market 
fairs, but its stock was greatly improved by the 
late Lord Western, who in this regard achieved 
4 reputation not unlike that which was Bakewell’s 
reward as an improver of Jong-wooled sheep. Nor 
is the improved Essex, confined, in its fame either 
to Essex, whence comes its name, or to Suffolk, 
for the United Kingdom concurs in awarding it, 
and also this country, wherever the good, black 
breed has made its way. How valuable the Essex 
is to the breeder and the butcher eur illustration 
expresses well, and that representation is greatly 
emphasized in the consideration of actual points. 
It is deep-jowled, short-snouted, compact and thick 
in the neck, and its ears are quick and small; its 
legs are fine in the bone, and short, but the hams 


are very full and substantial ; the body is well pro- 
portioned and handsome, the hair meagre snd 
short, and the skin unusually fine. It fattens with 
great ease and rapidity, yielding at the shambles 
sometimes as much as 450 pounds. The meat is 
superior, and as porkers no breed stands in the ad- 
vance of the Essex for delicacy and flavor of flesh. 

Crosses of the improved Essex upon the Sussex 
and Neapolitan breeds have been extensively under- 
taken, and with good results, because careful devel- 
opment of the breed has rendered it, as it did the 
Bakewell Leicesters, prepotent to a great degree. 
The swine of Essex originally were larger and 
coarser than the improved breed; but while their 
size has been diminished, the value of their pork 
has been increased. The availability of the breed 
to-day is unsurpassed. It holds its own place 
against all competitions. 
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EXHIBITION OF LIVE AND DEAD CARCASSES FOR 
PrizEs.—After all, there does not seem to be any- 
thing new in this, for at the Warwick, England, 
Fair, above a century ago, when graziers wished to 
know the comparative merits of their exhibits, they 
first showed them in public alive, and then invited 
the inspection of the carcasses when dead. But 
this does not lessen the merit of the revival of such 
ashow for the three past years at Chicago, which 
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was done from a consideration of its superior jus- 
tice, and for the benefit of cattle breeders and the 
public at large by the managers Doubtless they 
were not aware that it had ever been practised 
before, either in England or any other courtry. 


Better Seeding and More Variety. 


COL, F. D. CURTIS. 
——— 

Clover and timothy are the main reliance of most 
farmers for meadows and pastures, with the hope 
that the natural grasses will ‘‘come in” and take 
the place of the kinds sown when they die out, as 
they often dc, in a few years. Clover scarcely 
survives longer than two years, and the timothy 
lingers along, gradually disappearing, until in 
a few years, on light soils, it is all gone. Where 
the aftermath of timothy is not pastured off, the 
roots will retain their hold on the soil longer; but 
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THE IMPROVED ESSEX. 


Re-Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


when the crowns are left bare, it is not uncommon 
to see a whole field killed out in one winter. In 
very rich ground-clover may be kept alive for sey- 
eral years, but it cannot be depended upon longer 
than for a second crop. More hay can be had from 
the usual seeding of clover and timothy than from 
any other. The clover occupies the land the first 
year almost exclusively; the following year it 
becomes thinner, and the timothy forms most of 
the crop each year afterward. Then its place is 
gradually taken by Red-top, Blue-grass, or the more 
common wire grass natural to all of the Eastern 
and Middle States. 

Blue-grass (Loa pratensis), commonly known as 
Kentucky Blue-grass, and East and North as June 
grass, grows almost as luxuriantly on the rich soils 
of the Ohio Valley as where it does its best on the 
limestone lands in Kentucky. Red-top (Agrostis 
vulgaris) is a common grass, but not so universal as 
the June or Blue-grass. It is more natural to moist 
lands, but is almost indigenous everywhere, as its 
seeds scatter easily. The grass which will furnish 
the most pasture is Orchard grass (Dactylis glomer- 
ata). It hasatall stem on good land, and a mass 
of broad leaves starting out from the crown. It 
rarely sends up more than one seed-stem in a 
season, but the broad leaves will re-appear as often 
as cut off, and grow on rich Jand with remarkable 
rapidity, No grass is its equal for rapidity of 
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growth and the amount of feed it will supply, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Blue-grass under very favorable con- 
ditions. There is one other common grass which 
is natural to most soils--the Meadow Fescue (Fesiuca 
pratensis)—which is also valuable for a permanent 
seeding. All the grasses spoken of, except timo- 
thy, and clover (called a grass for convenience), 
have long, wirey roots, which take rank hold on 
the ground and are not easily disturbed by frost or 
affected by drouth. This peculiarity of growth fits 
them for a long life, and makes them adapted for 
permanent meadows or pastures. More hay to the 
acre ean be had of timothy than any other grass so 
long as it covers the ground, and on this account 
great care should be taken to allow a growth of 
aftermath to protect the roots. The fact is, a tim- 
othy meadow should never be pastured at all if it 
is desired to make it permanent. And it should 
always be cut when the stems are green. If allowed 
to get dead-ripe, the vitality of the root becomes 


exhausted, and the roots, if they do not die, will 
renew themselves very slowly, especially in dry 
weather. Jt is an injury to any meadow to allow 
the grass to become fully ripe. 

There is too much hap-hazard work connected 
with seeding to grass. There should be more effort 
at permanency, more painstaking in preparing the 
soil and in putting in the seed. To secure a good 
grass crop, this should be the only crop expected 
from the land Clover and timothy will do well 
sown in the early spring with wheat or rye, but 
most other grasses will not do well with any grain 
crop, and should be put in as early as possible in 
the spring as an entire crop. The growth of the 
finer grasses is slow at first, as they come up with 
only a tiny shoot, and the spread of root and foliage 
to the full extent really takes two years. The seed is 
more costly and a greater amount is required, hence 
it cannot be done so often, but if well done it pays 
best in the end. Plenty of fine manure should be 
prepared to be harrowed in with the seed, and in 
its absence from 200 to 500 pounds of superphos- 
phate, or other reliable concentrated fertilizer, 
should be spread over an acre. There is no place 
where these kinds of manures will pay better. 

A good mixture of seed, sown broadcast botb 
ways, is, two bushels of Orchard grass, two bushels 
of Blue-grass, two bushels of Red-top, and one 
bushel of Meadow Fescue, to be covered with & 
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good brush harrow. The surface of the ground 
should be made smooth, free from Jumps and clods, 
and in a light and friable condition. To get it in 
this form, the harrow and roller should be used 
freely. A field seeded down in this way with plenty 
of seed should yield a good return for years, and 
will do so if it is not made bare in autumn by the 
pasturing of cattle, and in consequence destroyed 
by exposure to severe winter weather. We should 
farm more for permanency in both pastures and 
meadows, and so save cost and insure better yields. 
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A Self-Opening Poultry-House Door. 


Mr. F. B. Livezey, Howard Co., Md., has invented 
a very convenient self-acting door for poultry- 

















Fig. 1.—SELF-OPENING POULTRY-HOUSE DOOR. 


houses, which he has had in daily use for some time, 
and found so satisfactory in its working, that lhe 
sends us the following description of it for the ben- 
efit of the readers of the American Agriculturist : 
Figure 1 gives the inside view. P is a very small 
pulley-wheel made out of a piece of oak, and in- 
serted in the planking about four feet from the 
ground. <A cord about the size of a varpenter’s 
chalk-line connects with the sliding door on the out- 
side (S, fig. 2), and comes in over the pulley. About 
midway it divides into two pieces, each end of 
which is fastened to the corners of the platform as 
seen in the illustration, P/. This platform is one or 
two feet square, with an arm, A, about three feet 
long. S isa stake about a foot above ground, and 
Hi a leather hinge nailed to its top and to the 
under part of the arm, a. SS are two stakes, one 
at each side of the platform, to keep it from sway- 
ing when achicken is on it. Ois the entrance, 
which is supposed to be closed 
while the platform is up. If 
the first fowl that leaves the 
roost in the morning does not 
jump immediately on the plat- 
form, it will be pretty sure to 
doso after it promenades 
around a few times, when its 
weight will press the platform 
to the ground and raise the 
slide on the outside, as shown 
in figure 2. The platform and 
the slide are made so as just 
to balance. A few grains of 
corn might be put on the 








Fig. 2. 
platform the first few nights to induce the fowls to 
jump on it, and thereby to open the slide. 





Economic Way of Raising Potatoes. 
J. C. EARLY, VA. 
ae 

A most successful way ot raising potatoes in the 
South is »y planting them in what is called a “lazy 
bed,” which is done by applying manure very heav- 
ily in the rows and then covering the whole bed 
with straw, leaves, corn-stalks, or any coarse litter. 
By this plan, no working or weeding is required and 
the growth is not stopped by the first hot, dry 
weather, as the ground is kept cool and moist, 
which greatly increases the yield of the potatoes 
and makes them of much better quality. 

A good plan, by which several objects are com- 
bined, is to select a field which is to be sown to 
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wait next fall, and hese in as much as will make 
a good-sized feeding lot for cows and sheep. In this 
enclosure feed all of the corn-stalks. The follow- 
ing spring take the adjoining land for potatoes ; 
plow well; then lay off three or four ‘rows at a 
time on the side furthest from the cow-pen. Make 
the furrows deep; drop the potatoes at good dis- 
tances apart, and fill the furrow entirely up with 
coarse manure, keeping on in this way until all 
are planted. The object in planting only a few 
rows at a time is, to avoid running’ the manure 
wagon over the furrows,as this would destroy them. 
After the field is all planted, rake with a hay or 
stalk-rake the stalks from the cow-pen on the potato 
plot, so that the covering will be a foot thick after 
settling. This is all that is needed until harvest, 
when the stalks are raked from the potatoes and 
thinly spread cver the wheat field, to be plowed 
under. The potatoes can be gathered without dig- 
ging, as they will either be on the top of the ground 
or in the loose manure. In the South, potatoes 
raised in this way may be left in the ground all win- 
ter and gathered in perfect condition in the spring. 
The conditions of success with this method are, 
to use plenty of manure and to have the mulch at 
least a foot thick. Nothing is so good for a mulch 
as corn-stalks, and in raising potatoes in a garden, 
the stalks may be piled on the edge of the patch in 
gathering, and may be used for several years. 


A Servicable e Wagon-J ack, 


Mr. J. F. Mancha, of § lane Co., Va., writes us : “I 
can beat the wagon-jack deoestbed in the American 
Agriculturist of February. Take a seantling two 
and a half feet long, one inch thick, two and a half 
inches wide ; rip it with a saw, from top, to within 
five or six inches of the bottom, like a tuning fori. 
Use one prong for a lever, the other prong saw off 
at top, one inch higher than the bottom of your 
hind axle ; then saw the same off at the shoulder 














five or six inches from bottom; then fasten it on 
again with a hinge exactly where you sawed it off, 
and it is ready for use. Set it under your axle, 
lowering the lever enough to allow it to go under ; 
then raise your lever past the balance and, slap, it 
will go of its own weight, and stay there.’’ At 
figure 1 the implement is seen as lowered, at figure 
2 as raised. 
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A Movable Brooder for Young Chickens. 





In designing poultry houses, the important mat- 
ter of having a separate apartment for young 
chickens is generally overlooked, and the little 
fellows are obliged either to take their chances 
among the large fowls, or be placed in a small coop 
—often an open, temporary affair—outside. Dur- 
ing pleasant weather these makeshift coops answer 
very well, and the chickens thrive; but a week of 
cold, stormy weather works sad havoc among them. 
A strong, healthy chick just out of the shell, if it 
comes of good stock, is worth five cents, and with 
good care it is worth double that amount at the 
end of a week. Hence, it is evident that it will pay 
the poultry-keeper to provide good accommoda- 
tions for them. 

Another point not generally borne in mind by 
farmers who raise poultry, is that a good, fat hen 
may just as well hatch two sittings of eggs as one. 
If plenty of food and water is kept where she can 
have easy access to them, and her nest is thoroughly 
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cleansed, fumigated, and ines with clean straw 
when the second sitting is placed under her, she 
will continue to sit faithfully, and come off with 
her second brood of chickens healthy and strong. 
To enable one hen to properly care for two broods 
of, say thirteen chicks each, or twenty-six in all, 


| she must be provided with a warm, dry coop—one 
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that can readily be moved about, can be cleaned 
out without greatly disturbing her, and will protect 
her from the attacks of prowling vermin. Such a 
coop is shown in our engraving, a sketch of which 
was sent us by Mr. F. Grundy, Christian Co., Il. 
One Houdan hen raised twenty-seven chicks in it 
without losing one. Two others raised twenty- 





A MOVABLE BROODER. 


nine and thirty-two respectively with a loss of but 
one, and that a weakly thing. 

This coop is thirty inches wide and seven feet 
long. The sides are shaped from two boards twelve 
inches wide, and it is divided into three compart- 
ments by sliding doors, s,s ; 1 is the brooding com- 
partment. It is thirty inches square and is lined 
with building felt, and bedded with straw beaten 
soft. The top consists of a close-fitting lid fastened 
with hinges. A small ventilator in each side is 
eovered with wire screen and fitted with sliding 
covers. 2is the feeding compartment, twenty-four 
by thirty inches, covered with glass, and contains 
two feed troughs which are attached to the sides, 
Compartment. 3 is thirty inches square, has no floor, 
and is covered with wire netting. It may be placed 
over any little patch of grass or other green stuff 
for the chicks to feed upon. The wheels are sawed 
out of two-inch oak stuff, and may be tired with 
hoop iron if desired. In cold or stormy weather 
only the door between compartments 1 and 2 is 
opened. In fine weather both doors are raised, and 
the chicks have the run of the whole coop. They 
may be shut out of the nest and feed-room when 
these are to be cleancd out. 

This coop is simple, cheap, easily made, and will 
give excellent satisfaction. Chickens kept in it 
will neither be chilled to death by cold weather, 
drowned by sudden storms, nor destroyed by prowl- 
ing vermin. It is easier managed than an artificially 
heated brooder, while it is totally free from the 
accidents to which they are constantly liable. 
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A Very Simple Bag-Holder. 





Mr. W. E. Cass, Essex County, N. J., sends 
us a sketch of one of his bag-holders. It is so 
light and compact, that it can be carried easily 
from place to piace. Mr. Cass finds it especially 
serviceable in the woods when gathering leaves. 
The apparatus consists simply of three light poles 
about six feet long, and loosely fastened together 





A SIMPLE BAG-HOLDER, 


at one end with a small carriage bolt, and three 
screw-hooks at the proper height for holding the 
bag when stretched out, as seen in the illustration, 
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A General-Purpose Barn. 
c. Cc. SCROGGS, O. 
> 


The barn represented in the accompanying ilius- | 
trations is designed for the requirements of a small 
farm. The main building, seen in figure 1, is 36 
feet square, and 16 feet from the sills to the plates. 
The basement, figure 2, is 8 feet in the clear, and 
contains room for eight cows ; also a sheep stable, 
18x27 feet, fitted up with racks. On the main floor, 


figure 3, is the hay-bay, 
24x36 feet, and the barn 
floor, 12x86 feet. In 
former days the filling 
of such a bay would 
have been hard work 5 
but with the use of a 
power-fork, this is easily 
accomplished. An ad- 
vantage in this arrange- 
ment is, that the carrier 
need never be changed, 
as is necessary in barns 
on both 
sides of the floor. In 
the south wing, level 
with the barn floor, is 
the horse stable, 21x22 
feet, containing also a 
harness room, The ma- 
nure is thrown through 
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having bays 


trap-doors in the floor 
directly into the ma- 
nure-shed underneath. 
In the wing connecting 
with this at right angles 
is a workshop, 12x14 
feet, and provided with 
a fire-place. A machin- 
ery-room, 14x 40, ex- 
tends along the rear of the horse stable. Under | 
these rooms are the poultry-house and three pig- 
pens; each pen is 8x10 feet and has an independent 
trough and adoor to the passage-way. Adjoining, 
and below the workshop, is a large open fire-place, 
convenient for cooking food and for heating water 
when butchering. In the east end of this wing is 
the hen-house, 14x18 feet, facing south. It is 
lighted by two large windows, and a door leading 
to the manure-shed furnishes the fowls convenient 
access to the scratching-ground; there is also a 
separate room for sitting and laying hens 

On the floor above the horse stable a granary is 
fitted up and provided with bins, room for clean- 
ing grain, storage for fanning-mill, sacks, ete. The 
arrangement of this barn, by which everything is 
under one roof, and all the stables, except those 
for sheep, are directly connected with the manure- 
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Fig. 2.—BASEMENT PLAN. 


shed, reduces the time and labor required in the care 
of stock and the removal of manure toa minimum. 


—_—o 


Four Catvss at A Brrtu.—This extraordinary 
circumstance occurred from a Shorthorn cow last 
year, belonging to a Mr. Workman, of England. | 


The four calves have been healthy and have grown 
well up to the present time. They were taken away 
from their dam immediately after birth and fed on 
milk and a very little meal. This latter was mixed 
witha small quantity of cold water,then with a little 
warm, and then with milk, In September the calves 
were put on meal alone, with some chaffed hay. 
They are all heifers, very lively, and in excellent 
condition. We shall be glad to hear how the above 
tucn out as grown cows, if they live to do so; and 
What sort of breeders they make; and whether 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


they, in turn, produce more than one calf each at a 
birth. Three calves at a birth are occasionally 
dropped in our country—very rarely, we believe, 
four ; yet we have never heard of all of them living 
to grow up—scarcely more than one of the lot ; but 
in case of the birth of only two at a time they gen- 
erally do well and make good-sized, useful animals. 


Profit Oats, 





in 
— 

Many farmers say there is no profit in raising 
oats, yet others find them a profitable crop. If the 
market price of the grain is not profitable, the 
price paid for young stock alwaysis. The farmer 
who sells oats and feeds his calves, pigs, lambs and 
colts all corn, or nearly so, makes a mistake. Not 
a few men find oats unprofitable because they do 
not feed them, or do not feed them properly ; yet 
more because they do not get the full value of the 
straw. If oats are cut five days earlier than is the 
common practice, the straw is worth for feeding 
two-thirds of its weight of. timothy hay, and this 
sarlier cutting increases, rather than diminishes, 
the value of the grain. Of course the straw must be 
kept bright. If it is not cut until it is ‘dead ripe” 
and then piled up after threshing to bleach and rot, 
it is not worth much for feed, But the cutting, 
curing and feeding being equally favorable, three 
pounds of oat straw are worth as much for winter 
feeding as two pounds of hay. True, the other 
articles fed must have more albuminoids than when 
hay is fed, but this does not increase the cost of 
the ration. The biggest price for oats is realized 
by cutting the crop when most farmers would pro- 
nounce it green, curing it nicely, then store in mow 
or under barracks, and feed grain and straw to- 
gether after running through a cutter and moisten- 
ing. Cutting oats a little early, also reduces the 
chances of their lodging, and their liability to lodge 
is the most serious objection to them by farmers 
who haye a soil rich in nitrogen and rather deficient 
in silica—a very poor soil for all grains. 

Very few farmers appreciate the value of oats as 
a forage crop. Selecting a tall-growing, broad- 
leaved variety, and cultivating it without reference 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF GENERAL-PURPOSE BARN. 
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to the grain, but harvesting when it will make good 
hay, and curing it as hay, is often good farmiug. 

It is most true that it is a serious misfortune to 
have a bad name, and oats, being often considered 
a less profitable crop than some others, are given 
rough ground and no manure, If they were given as 
favorable conditions as are given to other crops,they 
would be more esteemed. Oats form a convenient 
part of an excellent rotation, making possible a 
change from corn to wheat without sowing wheat 
on corn land, which many find objectionable. While 
the wisdom of sowing 
grass or clover with 
grain may be doubted, 
better results are ob- 
tained from sowing with 
oats than with wheat, 
as the mellow seed-bed 
and absence of frost 
make a stand more cer- 
tain. Oats are rarely 
injured by too much 
moisture; they suffer 
most from  drouth. 
Hence, early seeding 
gives the best results, as 
the crop is well along 
before the summer 
drouth sets in. Sow as 
soon as itis possible to 
get the seed-bed in fit 
condition. If oats are 
to follow wheat, plow 
the land in the fall. If 
to follow corn, clear the 
stubs or stalks off in the 
spring and cut up the 
ground with a dise har- 
row. This is much 
speedier than plowing 
and gives better results. 
The seed-bed must be fine. On ground well pre- 
pared, nine to ten pecks per acre is thick seeding. 
Somewhat less seed would produce the same amount 
of grain, but the straw would be coarser, hence, not 
so valuable forfeeding. After trying broadcasting 
and drilling, we prefer the former. Broadcasted oats 
can be covered as well as when drilled, on a seed- 
bed in right condition ; and when the driil is used, 
weeds are apt to spring up between the drills, while 
the ridges thrown up are not needed for the pro- 
tection of oats, as they are for the protection of 
winter wheat. Immediately after the seed is cov- 
ered (which should be done with a smoothing har- 
row), roll the land with a heavy roller. This re- 
tains more moisture in the ground, which is bene- 
ficial to the oats, and enables one to reap lower and 
thus get more feed. 

It pays to import seed oats from some other 
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Fig. 3.—MAIN FLOOR. 


locality every three years. As the season of growth 
for oats is never too long in this country, we should 
import from some place north of us, where the 
seasons are shorter. This change of seed, which 
shonld always be expected, will increase the weight 
of the grain crop about twenty-five per cent, 















Deer Horns—What Becomes of Them? 
The article from Mr. John Yoder, which appeared 
in the February number, regarding deer horns, 
has evidently aroused considerable interest. We 
subjoin some of the responses already received : 
Mr. A. 8S. Fuller, the well-known author, writes 
us from New Jersey : ‘‘ What becomes of the deer 
horns ? is a question often asked of persons residing 
in regions where deer are plentiful, but it is rarely 
satisfactorily answered. That the horns are shed 
annually, there are no good reasons for doubting, 
for it is a well established fact; but that the horns 
are rarely found is also quite as true, as stated by 
Mr. Yoder in the American Agriculturist for February, 
I well remember looking for shed deer horns, 
many years ago, in the woods of Wisconsin, and 
during one of these rambles, extending over only 
a few hours, I saw fifty-seven very lively deer, some 
with very handsome antlers, but failed to find a 
vestige of aa old horn. Upon inquiring of old 
hunters, who were supposed to know all about the 
habits of deer, I was informed that when a buck 
dropped a horn he immediately dug a hole in the 
ground and buried it out of sight. Upon further 
investigation, however, I was unable to find a per- 
son who ever saw a deer performing the operation, 
or one who ever found a horn that had been buried 
by its owner or any other similar animal. But in 
Jate years I have had several opportunities to Jearn 
where some of the naturally shed deer horns go 
to, if not allof them. The deer shed their horns 
in spring, and they no sooner fall to the ground 
than the wood mice attack them, and they disap- 
pear before the teeth of these little rodents so 
quickly that a few weeks are sufficient to obliterate 
every vestige of the noblest pair of antlers. Even 
the squirrels iike to gnaw the deer borns and fresh 
bones of various kinds, and it is this natural or de- 
praved taste that makes our common red squirrels 
rob birds’ nests when the young are nearly full 
grown; for so far as I have observed, they devour 
the feet and legs of the birds only. 1 have fre- 
quently made them drop the young birds they were 
slowly torturing, and have always found that they 
were eating the feet and legs, perhaps because these 
parts had a nutty flavor.” 

Frank M. Bliss writes us from Chatham Co., Ga. : 
“In reply to your Ontario inquirer in regard to 
deer shedding their horns, I will say that Y have 
picked up many a horn in the woods, and walked 
over many a one I did not pick up. February is 
the month of shedding, and when a deer is about 
to shed his horns, he goes into the thickest part of 
the forest he can find; at such times he appears to 
be in quite a weak and drooping state; yet, as 
soon as the horns drop, the deer seems all right 
again. I have seen many a deer with one horn on 
and one horn off; a new one immediately com- 
mences growth, which, at first, is soft and covered 
with‘a velvety down; by May they attain a length 
of some six inches, and get their full, hard growth 
during August. I have seen hundreds killed. Sev- 
eral pure white deer have been killed on tive coast. 
I send part of « dropped horn that I picked up in 
the woods ; it is from a five-year-old buck. I will 
add that, when a buck is emasculated, he does not 
shed any more horns, nor will any more grow if 
at the time of the operation he had none, or had 
shed them. The growing horns remain flexible 
until about half grown.” 

Percy H. Ashmead writes us from Montgomery 
Co., Pa.: ‘‘In the Philadelphia Zoological Garden 
all of the deer, including the common deer of 
North America (Cervus Virginianus) shed their horns 
regularly in the spring, between February and 
April. In regard to the horns being larger by one 
prong each succeeding year, this old idea does not 
seem to be carried out; the first year’s horn is one 
prong ; sometimes the second year’s horn has three 
prongs. In their quarters in the Zoological Gar- 
den they are probably in as nearly a natural state 
as they could be, to be closely observed.” 

Samuel T. Moore writes us from Mifflin Co., Pa. : 
“In reply to John Yoder’s question about deer 
horns, you can say that in the Allegheny Moun- 

















tains the deer drop their horns yearly, but do not 
increase in number of prongs yearly. It is rarely 
the case to see prongs numbering much over six or 
seven, and it is well known here that bucks live to 
a much greater age. I myself have one of a pair of 
horns found near here, having thirteen prongs. 
The deer usually drop the horns iu thickets, while 
running through, by knocking against the thicket 
trees, hence but few horns are ever found.”’ 
‘‘ ARE THE SHED HORNS EVER FOUND ?”’ 

Thos. E. Fuller writes us from Cumberland Co., 
Pa, : ‘Yes; I have two pair in my house now that 
I found on the South Mountain, six miles east of 
Shippensburgh, Cumberland Co., Pa. I found these 
two pair about fifteen hours after they were shed. 
I have often found other horns, and saw the deer 
just after shedding their horns. Were it not for 
this arrangement of nature, the bucks would kill 
all the fawns or young deer. The horns I have 
have five prongs, and, I think, are beautiful. The 
next pair I find [ will send to the Ameriwan Agri- 
culturist office.” 
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Live Willows for Fence-Posts, 
<—> 

It is frequently recommended to plant trees 
along the line of the fences, that when the trees 
have attained sufficient size, their trunks may be 
used as posts. Thus live posts, that will not rot, 
are had, already securely set, at the cost of setting 
out the trees only. But to this there is the objec- 
tion that the swaying of the trees loosens the nails 
holding the boards or the staples fastening the 
wires, whether the nails or staples are driven into 
the tree or into a piece of timber fastened to the 
tree. One of our Western subscribers has discov- 
ered that when the willow is planted, this objection 
is avoided, for the top of the willow can be kept 
cut down so closely that the trunk will be swayed 
little, if any. The tree should not be used asa post 
until the trunk has attained a diameter of six 
inches a foot from the ground ; and even when it 
has reached this size, the tree may be cut off five 
feet from the ground, making a post of the desired 
height, without killing the tree. Such cutting off 
would be fatal to any other tree that could be used 
for this purpose; but the willow will send outa 
thick bunch of shoots, which will soon become re- 
spectable branches and may be cut off in their 
turn. Thus we may have a thick, stocky trunk five 
feet high with so little top that the wind will not 
loosen the nails or staples. The branches cut off 
make good bean-poles, or the summer fire-wood 
par excellence. They cut very easily when green, 
dry out rapidly, and, when dry, make a quick, hot 
fire that dies down at onee—just the fire the 
housewife wishes during the summer. Other points 
in favor of the willow for live fence-posts are the 
ease witb which it can be got to grow, and the rap- 
idity of its growth. If slips are stuck into the 
ground in the spring, when the ground is moist, 
they will at once root and grow. Where fence- 
posts are scarce, this use of the willow can be con- 
fidently recommended ; and likely it will pay to so 
use the willow even where posts are cheap. The 
willow is sluw to die and will make a firm post 
for many years. J. M. 8. 
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Missourt Fences.—Mr. B. Piers, Worth Co., 
Mo., writes us: ‘‘ The fences used in this section 
are principally of three kinds : osage orange, plank 
and barb-wire. Osage orange is a popular fence. 
It requires time and a great deal of labor to make 
an effective fence with osage orange, besides, it is a 
nuisance in various ways. Good posts and planks 
are very expensive out here. Barb-wire is best of 
all, if we were only able to buy and pay for enough 
wire and posts, to put posts eight feet apart, and 
five or six strands of wire on them. This is the 
easiest fence to keep clean, it occupies the least 
lanc, harbors no weeds or vermin, causes no snow 
to drift, and does not rob the land.” Perhaps Mr. 
Piers may find in the article above, on the use of 
willows for fence-posts, a suggestion that may 


be helpful to him in the scarcity of fence posts. 
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The Kansas Farmer—Past and Present. 


JOHN A. BRANSON, KAN. 
> — 

What a chanve has been brought about on the 
farms of Kansas in fifteen years. None but those 
who have been on the ground and watched these 
changes have much idea as to their magnitude, 
The emblematical Kansas farmer to an Eastern 
reader, is one who lives in a dugout or sod house. 
The picture to him is just the same to-day that it 
was fifteen years ago. He sees the dugout made 
in the side of a bank or a steep descending hill, 
covered with dirt or gravel, through which runs a 
rusty stove pipe. The only sign that this place un- 
der the ground is inhabited by human beings, is a 
white smoke issuing out of the stove pipe. Around 
the foot-hill, near a brook or spring, is the old 
straw stable, lopping a little and poor, but it serves 
to cover his team and cow at night. 

The sod house, as he sees it, stands out on the 
higher ground, and is built in the spring of the 
year while the sod is tough. The dry, warm air 
hardens the walls so that the heaviest rain-storms 
have uo effect in washing it to pieces. The roof, 
though made of dirt and gravel, is so fixed that the 
rain and storms cannot enter. One half-window 
on the south side lets in the sunlight, and the sod 
house is finished. How common these dwellings 
were fifteen years ago. The prairies were covered 
with them. And emblematical though they be, 
they were comfortable and as neat in the inte- 
rior as many of the rural cottages in the East. 
Some had white walls and carpeted floors. In 
some, pictures decorated the walls, and everything 
showed the presence of neatness and good taste. 

These were typical views fifteen years ago. About 
that time those pictures that fill our histories and 
geographies were made. Tke pictures have never 
undergone a change, and the Eastern man, unless 
he has been watching real sharp, has not been 
keeping up with Western progress among the 
farmers. Those pictures really should be changed, 
for they deceive. This part of the West—the 
northern part of Kansas—has passed out of the 
cocoon state and become a beautiful butterfly. 
The dugout and sod house have long been a thing 
They are as much of a curiosity to us 
as to any one. Here we have beautiful farms en- 
closed with the perennial osage hedge. On the 
most attractive spot on the farm, a nice residence, 
barn and sheds, surrounded by an orchard and 
groves, may be seen. Towering above everything, 
the windmill embraces the breeze and pumps away 
at the cool, pure water for hundreds cf head of 
sattle, hogs and horses. Nearly every quarter sec- 
tion of land forms a picture like this, a really pleas- 
ing sight, which makes this part of Kansas at least, 
a beautiful country indeed. An agricultnral coun- 
try is all we claim, but we take no back seat on 
this score. 

The Western farmer has seen his worst days. He 
has passed through all the degrees of initiation, 
and enjoys to-day a tranquil membership in the 
farmers’ arena. He has held down his homestead, 
so to speak, and now has a deed in fee-simple. The 
property he owns he has worked for, and he in- 
stinctively dons a look of satisfaction. He reads 
more and is rated among the intelligent men of our 
State; he reads newspapers, agricultural journals, 
his local papers, and books. He is monarch of all 
he surveys, and why should he not be? He hasa 
farm whose soil is adapted to any crop. He has 
the purest water in the bowels of the earth. He 
takes pride in his family and trains them to be as 
innocent and pure as the Blue-grass and flowers in 
the frort yard. 

This is not saying too much for the Kansas 
farmer, for he has endured hardships that only the 
brave would dare to face. fle has suffered him- 
self to be persecuted, not for righteousness sake, 
but unrighteously, and yet has shown an abund- 
ance of patience. We have seen corporations 
trample upon his rights, yet he has not murmured. 
But he is glad those days are past, and that 
he has not to cater now to the whims of others. 


of the past. 
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Floral Designs and Room Decorations. 
PETER HENDERSON, 
> 


Fashions in flowers and the modes of construct- 
ing designs now vary considerably from what they 
were formerly. Since the rage for roses began, a 

dozen years ago, it is safe to say that nine-tenths 
of the whole bulk of flowers used are roses. These 
are largely used in making up bouquets, baskets, 
and all kinds of floral ornaments for the table, 
and, in a majority, these are made up ex- 
clusively of roses, while for corsage 
bouquets little else is used in winter, and 
these often contain as many as two dozen 
roses of one color. In figure 1 is seena 
basket tastefully arranged with roses, 
lily-of-the-valley and fern leaves ; figure 
2 represents a hand bouquet of roses, and 
figure 3a corsage bouquet. In the fall and 
early winter months chrysanthemums are 
perhaps used to a greater extent than any 
other flower. In the months of Novem- 
ber and December, nearly every other 
well-dressed lady to be met with on the 
fashionable streets of New York, is found 
wearing a corsage bouquet of chrysanthe- 
mums, and from their great range of color 
almost every shade of dress can be 
matched except blue. AIL roses are now 
used with long stems; in fact, since the 
use of loose bunches of flowers has come 
in vogue, replacing to a great extent the 
formal bouquets and baskets, flowers of 
nearly all kinds that can be cut with long 
stems, are so gathered. One of the pre- 
sent fashions of using flowers for decora- 
tion of rooms is, to select colors of flowers 
to match the furniture; thus, if the furniture is pink, 

the flowers used are, as far as possible, of that 

color; if of orange or yellow, flowers of yellowish 

tints are used ; if of crimson, the flowers as near to 

that color as possible are employed, and so on. 

A beautiful and novel style of wreath for funeral 
work is formed from the pressed leaves of the Im- 
perial Silver Tree (Lucadendron argenteum), which 
many of the enterprising florists are now importing. - 
The leaves, when pressed and dried, glisten like 
silver and form u most graceful circlet or wreath. 
There have been some attempts made, I believe, to 
grow the plants here, but as its leaves are valuable 
only when pressed and dried, it seems, if it is to 
come into general use, the cheaper way would be 
to still import the leaves in that state from Italy, 
where it is hardy enough to stand in the open air. 

Designs of every imaginable description are now 
made of flowers—shields, rainbows, canopies (un- 





Fig. 2.—HAND BOUQUET. 


der which the marriage ceremony is performed), 
ete. A well-known florist of New York informed 
me that he has received $600 for the floral canopy 
supplied for the marriage of the daughter of one of 
New York’s best-known citizens, and the flower 
used for the decoration of rooms in all footed up 
$5,000. These are rare occasions, however, though 
$500 and $1,000 are not unusual. The flowers for 
the balls of the Americus Club, of New York, in 
Tweed’s palmy days, often cost $6,000 for a single 
night. 
PLANTS USED FOR DECORATION OF ROOMS. 

In many cities of Europe, but particularly in 
London, an immense business is done in loaning 
plants for the decoration of public halls, churches, 
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and private dwellings. For the past dozen years a 
good deal has been done in it in our own large 
cities ; but our climate in winter is often such that 
itis a very hazardous matter to transport tropical 
plants, even for a short distance, when the ther- 
mometer stands at zero, with a high wind. Unless 
tight-covered wagons are used, with some means 
of heating them inside, even a distance of half a 
mile may be fatal tothe plants. Taking these risks 
into consideration, together with the injury often 
done to the plants by gas, by getting dry, or by other 





Fig. 1.—A ROSE BASKET. 


accidents, at least twenty-five per cent. of the value 
of the plants should be received per night for the 
loan; that is, for each plant, the selling value of 
which is ten dollars, the nightly rent should be two 
dollars and fifty cents, if for one night only; and, 
of course, if for a longer time, the price might be 
reduced accordingly. Again, the distance and the 
time of the year should enter into the question. 
If the distance is great and the weather severe, the 
risk to the owner of the plants is increased, and he 
should charge accordingly. 

The kinds of plants used are comparatively few 
and are such as are valued for grace of form and 
foliage more than for flower. The place where the 
plants are to be used must determine their size and 
their kind ; if for very large halls, then large palms 
—often six feet in height and diameter—are used ; 
but if for church decoration, to be simply used on 

he platform, plants from one to three feet are best, 
and here flowering plants, particularly at Easter, 
are used in preference. Among the palms best 
suited for decoration are: Latania Borbonica, 
Seaforthia elegans, Kentia Australis, K. Belmonana, 
Kk. Fosteriana, K. Wendlandii, Areca lutescens, A. 
DBauerii, A. Verschaffeltii, Raphis flabelliformis, Phenix 
yupicola, P. reclinata, P. tenuis, Corypha Australis, 
Chameerops excelsa and Cocos Wedleyana; of Dra- 
cenas: D, terminalis, D. indivisa, D. Cooperii, D. fra- 
grans, D. draco and D. Australis. The ‘rubber 
plant,” Ficus elastica, Pandanus utilis, P. Veitchii, 
are all much used. Plants used in fruit or flower, 
such as Solanum Hendersonii, Ardisia cranulata, 
Chinese Primroses, Deutzias, Begonias, Cinerarias, 
Azdleas, Geraniums, Hyacinths, and Tulips, Mig- 
nonette, Madame Plantier, or other white roses, 
are all used for decoration at Easter, and on other 
occasions for church work. For decoration at any 
date previous to January, nothing is equal to well- 
grown plants of chrysanthemums, which are now 
largely used for such purposes. 

For the verandas of summer hotels—or such 
places as plants are used for decoration during 
summer or early fall months—the fancy-leaved 
Caladiums, of which there are now a most extensive 
variety, truly wonderful in their leaf markings (a 
description of which itis useless to attempt), are 
finely adapted, as they are of the easiest growth 
during the hot months. Plants from three-inch 
pots in May may be grown to a width of one and 
one-half to two feet by September, The fancy 

















kinds of Coleus, though most of them are useless 
for planting in the open ground, are easily grown 
under glass, and make grand plants for summer or 
fall decoration, as their beautiful markings become 
fully developed when sheltered by glass. 
——____—_——__~>roe 


Crosses and Hybrids. 


In common usage, the result of the crossing of 
two different plants is called a hybrid. Even in- 
telligent horticulturists, to whom we look for ac- 
curacy in the use of terms, make this 
mistake. Hybrids are rare, but crosses are 
frequent. Both are produced in a similar 
manner, and the result may be a cross or 
a hybrid according to the degree of rela- 
tionship between the two parents. A cross 
is the offspring of two varieties, as the 
hybrid is that of two species. This implies 
that we should define the difference be- 
tween a species and a variety. As this is 
a subject upon which much has been writ- 
ten, and but little decided by the most 
profound botanists, we will content our- 
selves with the horticultural definition : 
A’ species generally comes true from seed, 
while a variety rarely does so. We are 
aware that this definition may be criti- 
cised, but it is generally correct. For ex- 
ample, the European and the American 
Red Raspberry, the Black Raspberry, and 
the Blackberry are all three distinct spe- 
cies of the genus Rubus. The ‘Clarke ” 
and “Hornet’’ Raspberries of our gar- 
dens, are varieties of the European Rubus 
Ideus. The *‘ Doolittle” and ‘*‘ Mammoth 
Cluster’’ are varieties of the American 
Rubus occidentalis, the Black-cap Rasp- { 
berry. The ‘“ Kittatinny ’’ and “‘ Dorchester ’’ are 
varieties of the Blackberry, still another species of 
Rubus, R. villosus. Were the flowers of the ‘‘Clarke’’ 
Raspberry to be fertilized with those of the ‘* Hor- 
net,”? the result, being the progeny of two varie- 
ties, would be across, If, instead of the ‘‘ Hornet,” 
the ‘‘Clarke ’”’ were fertilized with the ‘‘ Doolittle,” 
and any progeny resulted, that, being the result 
of two distinct species, would be a hybrid. Hy- 
brids are of so much less frequent occurrence 
than crosses that the term should never be used as 
synonym for cross. 

In producing crosses and hybrids, we have, in 
the first place, to use every possible care to prevent 
the flower from being fertilized by its own pollen, 
and, secondly, to apply to the stigma that from a 





Fig. 3.—CORSAGE BOUQUET. 


flower of another variety or species. As soon as 
the flower to be fertilized opeus, the anthers are 
cut away by the use of small scissors, and the 
pollen from the flower used as a fertilizer applied. 
If the flower produces an abundance of pollen, 
merely shaking the flower will suffice. Generally, 
however, it is best to collect the pollen upon asmall 
camel’s-hair pencil, and transfer it to the stigma. 
After pollen has been applied toa stigma, that should 
be covered with muslin to prevent insects from 
bringing other pollen and interfering with the work, 
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japonica, double, is highly praised. 





The Arrowheads and Other Aquatics. 


Those places which border upon asmall pond are 
especially fortunate, as they allow their owners to 
indulge in the cultivation of, and 


| Utricularia. 


| 


A most delightful aquatic is the Cape 
Water-weed, Aponogeton distachyon, with singular, 
pure white flowers and a fragrance so pleasing, that 
we keep a plant of it in the greenhouse in a tub, for 
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The Leafy-Bracted Silver Fir. 
It was the writer’s good fortune to meet with, in 


California, in 1852, the late Wm. Lobb, widely 
known as the collector of tree 





enjoy, aclass of plants not possible 
without the presence of water. 
Still more fortunate is he who has 
asmall stream, a mere rivulet or 
run, so that it be constant. In- 
stead of allowing this to spread 
out and become a swamp-hole, it 
may be guided and directed soas 
to afford shallow, rapidly moving 
water, with deep, tranquil pools, 
moist, boggy margins — indeed, 
every variety of situation needed 
for aquatic plants. Ifa miniature 
pascade can be made, all the bet- 
ter; if not, the same end, water in 
motion, may be accomplished by 
allowing the water to ripple over 
small stones, and be broken into 
tiny rapids. If there is an abund- 
ant outflow below, there is no 
danger that unpleasant swampy 
places will be formed. If one 
does not mind the outlay, there 
are many rare and gorgeous flowers 
trom oriental and tropical coun- 
tries one may purchase, with which 
to stock his water garden. First, 
und not exceeded in beauty and 
purity by any, is our white Water 
Lily, often called ‘‘ Pond Lily,” 
Nymphea odorata, The roots of 
this may be taken from almost any 
fresh water pond, and should be 
planted in the deepest-part of the 
li.tie stream. The tall stems of 
the Pickerel weed, Pontederia cor- 
data, with their spikes of purplish 
flowers, may be planted along the 
margin. Tobe seen growing natur- 
ally in all wet places are the Wa- 
ter Piantain, Alisma Plantago, not 
showy but pleasing, and the 
Arrowheads, Saggitaria, of which 
there are several species ; S. varia- 
bilis is the most common. The 
leaves present a great variety of 
forms. The flowers, male and fe- 
male, are in separate plants. Any 
of the other species may be cul- 
tivated and. give an interesting 
variety of foliage. Exotic species of Saggitaria 
are offered in Europe, one of which, Saggitaria 
If with this, 
as with most other double flowers, the petals 
hold on better than in the single, it will be a great 
gain. Another species from South America, with 
a pink center to its white flowers, is also mentioned. 





THE ARROWHEAD. 





Such a water garden would allow of the growing of 
the various Pitcher Plants, Sarracenia, all but the 
southernmost ones, and various other curious 
aquatics, including the beautiful Bladderworts or 
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Fig. 1.—LEAFY-BRACTED SILVER FIR. 


the sake of its odor. It is almost hardy, but some 
of the roots may be kept in the cellar over winter. 


a $< > - 


New Petunias. 
oe 

It must be a poor year in which several new Pe- 
tunias are not offered. These new varieties are 
mostly double, and as such we take little interest 
inthem. Double Petunias, as a rule, are shapeless 
monstrosities. If grown in the open border, the 
stems are not stout enough to hold them up, espe- 
cially when heavy with rain, and they become 
draggled and soiled with earth, and very unsightly 
objects they are. Double Petunias are only satis- 
factory when grown in pots, and there are so many 
better things for pot-culture, that it seems a waste 
of time to devote it tothese. It is different, how- 
ever, with the better single varicties,especially those 
with a well-defined outline, and two or more dis- 
tinct, well-contrasted colors. The old ‘‘Countess 
of Ellesmere,” is ourideal of what a Petunia should 
be. The flowers are neat, of good substance, and 
stand up well; the colours crimson, with a white 
throat, the line between the two well defined. A 
bed planted with Countess of Ellesmere Petunia is 
a most brilliant sight. Among the novelties of the 
year is one called ‘Superbissima,’? somewhat after 
the style of Countess of Ellesmere, but much 
larger, its contrasting colors being rose and dark- 
purple. From the engravipg, we think this prom- 
ises to be a valuable addition to our Petunias, 





seeds for the English nursery firm 
of Veitch & Sons. One day he said 
to us in great glee: “I have a 
rarity ; a puzzle for you,” handing 
us a pasteboard box. The puzzle 
proved, on inspection, to bea cone, 
but certainly unlike any fruit of a 
conifer we had ever before seen, 
It presented the extraordinary ap- 
pearance shown in figure 2, on next 
page. It was acone of the Bract- 
ed Silver Fir, Abies bracteata, one 
of the rarest of the Californian 
conifers. The tree assumes a pyra- 
midal form and is from 100 to 150 
feet high, with a trunk one to two 
feet in diameter. The leaves, two 
to three inches long, are of a beauti- 
ful bright-green colo: above, which 
contrasts finely with the silvery 
glaucous color of their under sur- 
faces. The most striking character 
of the tree is in its cones. The 
bracts of the cones are three-lobed 
at the apex, the middle lobe be- 
ing prolonged into a leaf-like ap- 
pendage about two inches long, 
these being somewhat recurved. 
and, surrounding the cone, give 
that a most striking appearance. 
This tree was originally discovered 
by Douglas on some of the higher 





mountains in Oregon. It has since 
been discovered on the Santa Lucia 
Mountains, on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, at an elevation of from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet, cccupying here 
a range of only about forty miles. 
This fir is but little known, even 
in California, It is stated that its 
wood is “probably more valuable 
than that of any other Abies.” 
Those who have secn the tree in 
its native localities speak of it as 
highly peculiar 
cones appearing like the flowers of 
a Banksia. California tree planters 
should turn their attention to this 
tree and secure a stock of it before 
the lumbermen exterminate it. 
The tree has not, to our knowledge, been tested 
in the Eastern States, but we hope it may be 
tried in some Southern localities, where the winters 
are sufliciently mild. The ‘habit of the tree is 


ornamental, its 
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PETUNIA SUPERBISSIMA 


given in figure 1, reproduced from Veitch & 
Sons’ recent elaborate ‘‘ Manual of the Conifers,” 
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Another New Zinnia. 
>_> 

The Elegant Zinnia (Zinnia elegans), of Mexico, 
was introduced into cultivation at the end of the last 
century. It remained for over fifty years 
essentially as it was in the wild state, a 
coarse, branching annual, having flowers 
with a yellow disk, surrounded by rays 
of various colors. It was over half a cen- 
tury in cultivation before it showed any 
sions of “breaking,’? and the single- 
flowered, or normal Zinnia, was tolerated, 
rather than admired, on account of the 
brilliant colors of its coarse flowers. Those 
whose memory in garden matters extends 
back for twenty-five years, can recollect 
the surprise at the announcement of a 
double Zinnia by the Erfurt (Germany) 
seedsmen. In doubling this, as in other 
flowers of the Composite Family, the disk 
florets are converted into flat or ray florets, 
and the flower-heads present a compact, 
hemispherical mass of petals, with much 
the appearance of, and almost the size of, 
asmuall double Dahlia. In brilliancy and 
range of eclors, few plants excel the double 
Zinnia elegans. The colors range from 
white through numerous yellows, to orange 
and searlet on the one hand, and from 
rose, to crimson and light-purple on the 
other hand. The double Zinnias are showy, 
barbaric flowers, and no annuals are equal 
to them in making a brilliant display ; 
the plants grow from two to three feet 
high, and branch to such an extent that 
they should not be set nearer than two feet each 
way inthe bed. The plants bear transplanting re- 





Fig. 2.—CONE OF LEAFY-BRACTED SILVER FIR. 


markably well. Like all other double flowers, the 
Zinnia occasionally ‘goes back,’ and produces 
semi-double blooms. The most successful culti- 
vators proceed as follows. The seedlings are at 
first set out six inches apart each way, and as soon 
as the flowers appear and are seen to be double, 
they are removed to the places where they are to 
bloom. By taking the ordinary precautions, plants 
transplanted at this large size are not much checked. 
This spring the Erfurt seedsmen present us with 
Zinnia elegans grandiflora plenissima, which is the 
seedsmen’s Latin for ‘‘ New Large-flowering Double 
Zinnia.’”’ It is claimed to be a great improvement 
over the ordinary double Zinnias, with flower-heads 
of the most perfect shape, and measuring five and 
six inches across. The engraving shows a plant of 
this new variety with the long name, and, by con- 
trast, two flowers of the ordinary double Zinnia are 
shown ataa. One cannot make a brilliant show of 
colors in the garden more effectually or more 














cheaply than with the double Zinnia, and if this 
new form exceeds it, it must be brilliant indeed. 
One in saving his own seeds, should preserve the 
colors separate. This will allow him to make large 


NEW LARGE-FLOWERING DOUBLE ZINNIA. 


masses or beds of a single color or shade, the most 
effective manner in which zinnias can be employed. 


Brewer's Eucharidium. 
> 

We are always pleased to see our native plants 
brought into cultivation, especially when they bear, 
as in the present case, the name of one who has so 
many cleims to our esteem. Hucharidiwn belongs 
to the Evening Primrose Family, one which has 
furnished many showy plants to our flower garden; 
this genus is closely related to Clarkia, an annual 
long cultivated in our gardens, from which it differs 
merely in some botanical choracters not of general 
interest. There is one species, #. concinnum, found 
ou the Coast Range of California, and Prof. Brewer, 
while on the California State Survey, discovered a 
second in the mountains of Stanislaus County of 
that State. This beavtiful species was named 
after its discoverer by Prof. Gray, and we are glad 
to know that its seeds are offered in catalogues as 
Eucharidiwn Breweri. The engraving of the plant 
renders description unnecessary, except to say that 
its flowers are of the richest purple, and being pro- 
duced in great abundance, make the plant a very 
showy and attractive one among our hardy annuals. 
The plant as at present offered has not changed 
from its natural condition ; but as it belongs toa 
family which has shown a tendency to ‘‘ break”? 
and run into pleasing varieties, we may expect new 
forms. The closely related Clarkia, as now seen in 
our gardens, would hardly be recognized by one 
who had only known the wild plant. The seed 
should be sown in rich, mellow soil towards the end 








of April or beginning of May, and the young 
plants thinned out as they become too crowded, 
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Ground-Nut, Wild Bean, Dakota Potato. 
_ 


The above are the only common names we have 
known for a most interesting little native climbing 
vine, found from Canada to Florida. 
‘*Ground-nut” is applied to almost any 
plant that produces a tuber. As its fruit 
and leaves are bean-like, it is not strange 
that this, like many other similar plants, 
was called ‘‘ Wild Bean.” But as to 
‘‘Dakota Potato,” thereby hangs a tale. 
Those of our readers who ean recollect 
the time when the potato crop of Great 
Britain and America was threatened with 
destruction, know of the various substi- 
tutes for the potato that were proposed. 
One of the latest in the list was the 
“Dakota Potato,’ for which was claimed 
great hardiness and excellent quality, but 
nothing was said about its productiveness, 
or the identity of the plant. Coming into 
the possession of some of these wonder- 
ful ‘Dakota ”’ tubers, we identified them 
as beionging to a plant we had long 
known, producing tubers that would, no 
deubt, support life, but it would require 
the product of from one to five acres to 
sustain a single individual—most excel- 
lent. tubers, but quite too slow of increase. 
The tubers, searcely Jarger than one’s 
thumb, tapered at each end, and formed 
a sort of chuin of tubers. When boiled, 
they had a taste somewhat between that 
of a very dry sweet potato and a chestnut 
—very good, but not enough of it. As a 
food plant, the Dakota Potato can never be an 
agricultural success, but as a low climber in the 
flower garden, it is worth growing for the violet- 
like fragrance of its flowers. We have not seen 
the vine in its wild state, over six feet high. Its 
twining stems will grow upon any slender support. 
The shape of the leaves, as well as of the flowers, 
is shown in the engraving. The flowers are 





brownish-purple and maroon color, and pleasantly 
violet-scented. It should be mentioned that the 
name of the plant is Apios twberosa, the generic 
name from the Greek word fora pear, having ref- 
erence to the shape of the tubers. The specific 
name refers to its tuber-bearing peculiarity. 
Oo 

PERENNIAL VEGETABLES.— Asparagus, rhubarb 
and horseradish are the principal representatives of 
this class. Asparagus, when once planted properly, 
will last almost forever. The principal condition 
for success with this plant is to give it plenty of 
room; a distance of four feet each way is found 
best for field culture. In the garden we prefer a 
single row, with plants two feet apart, to planting 
in beds. Rhubarb will also yield a crop for many 
years, but in most cases it is better to take up the 
plants and make a new bed or row every six or 
eight years. Tohave large, crisp stalks, cover each 


‘clump with two or three forkfuls of stable manure 


after the ground freezes in the fall. Horseradish in 
the family garden is generally left to take care of 
itself, but if first-class roots are desired, it should be 
treated lixe an annual and re-planted every spring. 

















House Cleaning. 


—>——_ 


From several years of observation of the differ- 
ent methods employed by women in their annual 
house cleaning, we are convinced that most of 
them make themselves a great deal of unnecessary 
hard work when putting their “‘ houses in order.” 
The usual way is, togoat itasif the fate of the 
nation depended on having it done at a certain 
time. ‘‘Taking it leisurely,” is something they 
do not seem tothink of. ‘ Moving’ is always 
dreaded by the men-folks, and house cleaning, as 
a general thing, isabout as bad. We know one 
woman who has completely revolutionized the old 
system. She begins with the closets. She empties 
one at a time, cleans it and its contents, returns 
them to it, and goes on to the next, never hurrying 
the work, and consequenily never making herself 
sick by overdoing, as so many women do every 
spring. When the closets are in “ apple-pie order,” 
she begins with the rooms, taking those up-stairs 
first, one at a time, and working her way down to 
the cellar. There is no bustle, no confusion, no 
“*pnicked-up ” meals, and, consequently, no out- 
breaks of wrath on the partof the men-folks, who 
would not know that house cleaning was going on 
if they were not asked to help move heavy furni- 
ture out of one room into another now and then, 
and carry out the carpets, or bring them in after 
they had been beaten and aired. When the house 
is cleaned in this leisurely fashion, it is easy to get 
the men to help put upshades and curtains, be- 
cause they do not get ‘out of sorts’ from the 
general topsy-turvy condition of things. When 
the work is completed, the woman of the house is 
not ‘all used up.” She may be tired—without 
doubt she is—but stie soon ‘‘rests up,” and is ‘‘all 
right again,’? whilein many cases the woman who 
cleans house in the old fashion, pays for her over- 
zealous ambition by sickness brought on by not “‘go- 
ing slow,’’ and working according to her strength. 





A Home-Made Writing Desk. 
— 


The accompanying illustration shows a writing 
desk which may be mounted ona box, or on the 
stand of an old sewing-machine. The desk con- 
sists of a box, wider at the bottom than at the top. 
This gives the front a backward slant when closed. 
The front is fitted into the box, and shuts against 
narrow cleats. At the bottom an iron rod runs 
through it, or long screws may be inserted from 
each side, By fastening the front in this way, it 
can be turned down to make a sloping shelf on 
which to write. When not in use, it is entirely 











HOME-MADE WRITING DESK. 


out of the way, and shuts up the desk. The desk 
is arranged with shelves and drawers, to hold sta- 





another box, a shelf can be fitted across the top of 
the lower one, and will be found very convenient. 
It should be high enough to be out of the way of 
one’s knees. A curtain can be hune across the 
front to rings which slip on a rod. The boxes may 
be painted, papered, or covered with cloth, fas- 
tened on with brass-headed tacks. If an old sewing- 
machine stand is to be had, it will be found most 
satisfactory, as it can be moved about more readily. 
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A Pretty Home-Made Table. 


The table shown in the engraving was designed 
after one purchased at a high art furnishing store 
It is so constructed that it can be easily manufac- 
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ORNAMENTAL TABLE, 


tured at home, by those who are at all handy with 
tools, It may be made of pine, and stained to imi- 
tate cherry or ebony. This stain can be purchased 
ready for use at any paint store. The top is cov- 
ered with dark plush, and a broad band of the same 
is tacked around the edges. This is ornamented 
with a pattern worked in the couching stitch. It is 
done in this manner: the design is first stamped 
on; then two threads of double zephyr are laid on 
it a short distance at atime, and caught down at 
regular intervals with floss of different shades. 
One or more colors of the zephyr can be used, as 
the taste suggests. A design of circles interwover: 
into each other is very pretty ; this can be carried 
out nicely with a tea-cup and white paint. The 
tassels are made of the zephyr. 
a 


Spring Styles, 


Spring has come, and with it the new importa- 
tions of pretty, fresh cotton and linen goods, and 
the light woolens and silks, so attractive to the 
eye and purse, after the heavy fabrics and sombre 
shades of winter. And first fora glimpse at wash 
materials, which many ladies prefer to make up 
earliest in the season, and which promise to be 
even more fashionable than for many summers past. 

The leading novelties display alternating bouclé 
and plain stripes, graduated stripes, large plaids 
and bars, and small Pompadour designs, all to be 
used in combination with plain material, for effec- 
tive combination is the key-note of the hour. Prim- 
rose and heliotrope shades are, perhaps, the most 
fashionable colors, and the heliotrope and white 
ginghams make particularly cool and fresh-looking 
dresses ; but there are also lovely combinations of 
pink, blue and cream ; red, black and white ; Jight 
tan, and two shades of blue; and dark garnet, show- 
ing stripes of tufted white, known as Cleghorn 
stripes. 

Cotton satteens more closely resemble foulards 
and India silks than ever, the twilled surface having 
an exquisite lustre. Leading features in these are 
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wide bars and stripes, covered with hieroglyphics 
and quaint Eastern figures, in white or some con- 
trasting color; but prettier still are the refined 
patterns which show a heliotrope ground strewn 
with gay chintz-colored cubes, dashes, or conven- 
tionalized flowers. 

Polka dots are now considered common-place,. 
and have been superseded by the speckled pat- 
terns, which have the tiniest specks of yellow, 
white, blue or scarlet on a dark background. 

Good white embroidery in open designs is more 
stylish than Jace for trimming smart cotton gowns, 
and the ever popular collars, cuffs, and bows of 
velvet are still retained. 

A simple, excellent fashion for making is the 
plain gored skirt, very full overskirt and basque, 
without lining, such as is now in vogue for cloth 
dresses. The overskirt may be looped on both 
hips or only one, and made bouffant by buttons and 
loops underneath. The basque has vevers, or opens 
over a full chemisette. 

In silks and woolens there is a tendency toward 
lighter and brighter colors, while their leading fea- 
tures are also plaids, stripes, and Pompadour de- 
signs ; but these, it must be remembered, are for 
the underskiris and trimmings alone, the draperies 
and waists being always plain. 

The finest wools show a ground-work of a zig- 
zag or fish-seale pattern, striped with velvet, or 
else covered with small, raised plush flowers, in 
the most exquisitely soft tints. Taffetas and beiges 
come in a great variety of styles, and cheviots are 
popular in dark Havana brown, combined with 
suéde, or dark-blue and white. What are termed 
Uluminated woolens display a melange of bright 
tints in smail dashes, and white wool dresses of 
camel’s-hair are plaided with large bars of gay 
colors, such as pistache-green, coffee-red, or old 
china-blue, These will be made up in simple 
tailor-style. 

India silks and French foulards are shown in 
about the same designs as the satteens which imi- 
tate them, while the surahs are prettiest in solid 
colors or plaids. These last are used for entire 
suits without combination, except that they are 
usually relieved by a velvet vest, collar and cuffs, 
and the same rich fabric appears between wide 
pleats on the lower skirt. 

There is, also, a decided fancy for trimming 
dresses with ribbon. Narrow widths form pleat- 
ings at the foot of skirts; somewhat wider serve 
as lengthwise stripes or panels, and the sides of 
dresses are ornamented with ladders of ribbon, 
rosettes or bridles, while Roman sashes have been 
imported, sufficiently wide to be used as overskirts 
on lace or muslin gowns; they are extremely pretty. 
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A Combined Clock-Shelf and Cabinet. 


Any boy, handy with tools,can make the neat 
and useful piece of furniture represented in our 
illustration. As will be seen, the shelf is supported 
by the upright pieces, whose lower ends are 








CLOCK-SHELF AND CABINET. 


slanted off from the bottom of the cabinet. A 
piece is fitted across between them just above 
where this slant begins, and this forms the bottom 
of the cabinet, the shelf alone forming the top, 
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Put the uprights, this cross-piece, and this shelf to- 
gether neatiy with small nails, to make a substan- 
tial jobof it. Then put some shelves across the 
enclosed space, and fit a door to the front of it, 
hanging it on hinges, und having a catch on the 
other side to fasten it shut. The front, or‘ door,” 
in the illustration, is intended to represent one 
cut out by a scroll-saw, to the back of which some 
pright-colored cloth is tacked, as is generally seen 
behind the fret-work in organs and pianos. An 
ornamental back-piece in scroll-work is also shown 
below the cabinet. ‘This comes against the wall, 











AN EASILY-MADE CARRIAGE ROBE, 


and requires no backing of cloth. Such a cabinet 
is an excellent place in which to keep household 
remedies, which it is desirable to have always at 
hand when needed. Makeit arule to have each 
one returned to this cabinet after using, and insist 
on having this done, and you will always know just 
where to Jook for what is wanted when occasion 
requires, The uprights can be cut out in scroll- 
work, and backed with cloth, if the maker likes to 
do that sort of work. If the wood is neatly stained 
or painted black in imitation of ebony, and the 
eloth backing is put on neatly, you can make this 
article quite as ornamental as useful. 
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An Easily-Made Carriage Robe. 


The carriage robe seen in the illustration is 
something new, and very easily made. The mate- 
rial is called “ billiard cloth,’’ which is just about 
the right weight for spring and summer. It is 
pinked around the edges, and a strip an inch and 
a half wide pinked on one edge to correspond with 
ft. The edge is turned up and stitched down on 
the right side, the darker strip being set under it, 
as seen in the engraving. The design in the center 
and the initials are first stamped on, and embroi- 
dered with brown crewel, half in outline, and half 
solid stitch. A light-grey, or tan-color, are the 
most fashionable shades for the robes, but blue 
and green are seen also, to match the upholstery 
of the carriage. 
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Helps in the Kitchen. 
> 


The head of the family has all kinds of labor- 
saving machinery in his field of ation, but too 


often it is the case that the womaaoti the house | 


has to get along without the assistance of such 
labor-saving devices as are approrriate to her 
sphere, and the work she has to do. This is not as 
itshould be. Theman who seeks to save labor in 
the field by the use of machinery, ought to have in 
mind the fact that his wife has to work quite as 
hard in the kitchen as he has been in the habit of 
doing out of doors, and that it is his duty to pro- 
cure for her such helps as will lighten her toil and 
do away, as much as possible, with the drudgery of 
house-work. In buying machinery for himself and 
not for her he is guilty of that form of selfishness 
which is almost, if not quite, a crime. 

Husband and wife are partners in the work of 
life, each having charge of a special department, 
and what each does in that department contributes 
tothe general welfare and benetit of the “firm.” 
Neither has the moral right to consult his or her 
interests alone. “The interests of both should be re- 
garded, and the kind and thoughtful husband will 
not care to monopolize all the benefits resulting 
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from the labor of both. For every machine that 
he buys for himself to save labor, or make work 


easier and more effective, he will buy one for his | 
He will furnish her a good washing-machine, | 


wife. 
and awringer. There will be a good churn, and 
the stove will be one with all the *‘ modern improve- 
ments.”? There will be a cistern, and the cistern 
will havea pump, and, of course, there will bea 
sewing-machine, and, perhaps, a knitting-machine. 
Why not? Knitting by hand is something like 
going through a corn-field with the old hoe. If he 
has a cultivator to do that work with, why should 
she not havea machine todo the family knitting 
with? She can knit evenings, do you say? What 
will you be doing then? Reading the newspaper, 
or magazine, ei? Well, perhaps she would like to 
read some, rather than be obliged to spend the hours 
until bed-timein knitting. Think ofit. ‘ Put your 
self in her place,’ and—do as you would be done by. 


—-_—_— 


Home-Made Conveniences. 
- 

The accompanying illustration shows some very 
easily-made and convenient shelves for books, pa- 
pers, or other articles. They can be made of pine, 
stained to imitate walnut, with umber, and then 
oiled or varnished ; or they can be painted to cor- 
respond with the woodwork of the room in which 
they are used. Or, if preferred, they can be coy- 
ered with cloth, tacked on smoothly and neatly, 
using brass-headed furniture tacks wherever any 
will show. There should be two upright pieces, 
with as many cleats as there are to be shelves. 
The upper shelf should rest on, and be screwed to, 
these uprights, when put in the place the shelves 
are to oceupy ; it ought, also, to be two or three 
inches wider than the upright pieces and the lower 
shelves are. If they stand between the casing of a 
door and the corner of a room, there will be no 
need of fastening them to the wall, if they are made 
to fit snugly. The upper shelf, being made fast by 
screws to the upright pieces, will hold them firmly 
in place. A curtain can be hung in front of them, 
if desired. Brackets to support the pole to which 
it hangs should be fastened to the uprights, just 
below the projecting edge of the upper shelf. 
This curtain can be made very ornamental by a 
band of plush, velvet, or embroidery, with a heavy 
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AN ORNAMENTAL HOME-MADE BOOK-OASE, 


fringe across the bottom. If the shelves are 
stained, or painted black, and a brass pole and 
brackets are used, with a pretty curtain, this ‘‘ con- 
venience ’’ will be almost as ornamental as useful, 
and after having one, you will wonder how you 
ever got along without it. 
Se eee 

IcinG FoR Cake.—Beat the whites of two eggs 
to a stiff, dry froth, so that it forms a lump when 
beaten, and slides in a solid mass from the dish. 
Add a large teacupful of granulated sugar, beat it 
well into the egg and mix with it two drops of 
vinegar; this makes it dry quick and prevents its 





cracking. [f flavoring is desired, a very few drops 
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only ought to be added, as more liquid melts the 
sugar, makes the icing too thin, and prevents it 
from drying properly. With a knife which has 
been dipped into cold water, spread the icing on 
the cake soon after it has been taken from the 
oven. This quantity will frost a large-sized cake. 


A Silk Lamp-Shade. 
—~<-—__— 
The silk covering for a lamp-shade, shown in the 
engraving, is something new and pretty. It is 











A PRETTY SILK LAMP-SHADE, 


made of a light quality of pink satin that will 
not darken the room, but give a soft, pleasant 
light. White oriental is basted on the satin, and 
the heaviest parts of it covered with silks of differ- 
ent colors ; they are worked over and overas in the 
old-fashioned embroidery stitch, giving it a very 
ornamental appearance. The bottom of the satin 
is cut to correspond with the lace, and the edges 
are turned under and basted on the lace. Little 
tassels of the silks are tied around the bottom of 
the scallops. A thread is run around the top to 
shirr it up to fit the shade. 
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Some Choice Recipes, 
i 


Cote-Staw.—A head of cabbage for cole-slaw 
should be solid and firm, the leaves of fine texture 
and greenish color. A coarse, loose head ought 
never to be used for it. Well-selected Savoy eab- 
bage makes the best cole-slaw. Cut the cabbage 
into quarters, and, with a sharp knife, cut these 
into narrow shreds; the finer these are the more 
delicate the slaw will be. Never use the stalks or 
the coarse ribs of the leaves. Put it into a dish, 
heat a quantity of vinegar, only enough to just 
saturate the cabbage with, not to have it swim in 
it; add salt to taste, and when the vinegar is near 
the boiling point, pour it over the cabbage and 
cover it closely with a plate. When quite cold, 
shake it up with two forks, sprinkle a little pepper 
over it and serve. One or two tablespoonsful of 
fine salad oil added when the cole-slaw is shaken 
up improves it greatly, but to have it in perfection 
a mayonaise sauce should be spread over it before 
serving. 

To Make MayonalsE Sauce.—Put the yolks of 
two or three eggs into a narrow cup, with a little 
salt, and stir until it becomes quite thick; then 
drop by drop add fine salad oil, stirring it briskly 
all the time, thus completely working each drop of 
oil into the egg before the next is added ; squeeze 
a teaspoonful of Jemon juice into it; more oi] may 
be added, a little at atime. As the mass swells 
it forms a solid, smooth lump, which, when suffi- 
ciently large for the purpose, has to be thinned 
with a little vinegar. Care must be taken not to 
add too much at once, as this sauce easily becomes 
too thin ; it has to be of the consistency of a very 
stiff batter. 

SCALLOPED CORN AND TOMATOES.—Mix together 
half a can of each; stew for half an hour with a 
tablespoonful of butter, a scant teaspoonful of 
sugar, and salt, and pepper by way of seasoning. 
Put in a buttered dish, strew thickly with bread 
crumbs, and dot with bits of butter. Bake for 
half an hour, and serve hot in the same dish. 
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Some Royal Easter Eggs 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 
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Typical of the commencement of all things, of 
the Ark and of the Resurrection, the egg has been 
a favorite emblem in all ages and among all na- 
tions, serving as a token of regard when inter- 
changed between friends, and forming the subject 
of innumerable poetical myths and legends. 

The ancient Finns believed that the world itself 
was developed from an egg, which a mystic bird 


sents an Easter egg, while, strange to say, a Mo- 
hammedan does very much the same thing. 

The practice of coloring them probably arose 
from the fact thatin the fourth century the church 
prohibited the eating of eggs during Lent. The 
heretical hens, however, would continue to lay, so 
that by Easter a Jarge quantity had accumulated, 
and to dispose of them they were given to the 
children as playthings, and to make them more at- 
tractive were dyed with rainbow colors, or other- 
wise decorated. 

In our illustration we see a group of Russian 
boys and girls playing at a curious Easter game. 
Observe how carefully the oldest maiden starts 
her egg down the iuclined board, her object being, 
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Philibert the Handsome, Duke of Savoy. In the 
early spring the royal lady had made a_ pilgrimage 
into the charming district of Bresse, lying on the 
western slope of the Alps, and set up her small 
but gay and hospitable Court at the ancient castle 
of Brou. Shortly after, Philibert happened to be 
hunting in the neighborhood, and came to the 
castie in order to pay his homage to the faiv Princess 
of Austria. 

It was Easter Monday, and a village festival was 
in progress, high and low, rich and poor, meeting 
together to dance upon the green. <A hundred 
eggs were scattered on a level space covered with 
sand, and a peasant Jad and Jass, holding each other 
by the hand, came forward to execute a pretty 
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RUSSIAN 


laid on the lap of Vaimounou, who attempted to 
hatch it in his bosom. Accidentally, however, he 
let it fall into the water; when it was broken, the 
lower portion of the shell became the earth, the 
upper part the sky, the liquid white was trans- 
formed into the sun, and the yolk into the moon, 
while the small fragments of scattered shell were 
changed into bright and glittering stars. 

The exact origin of the pretty, graceful custom 
of offering eggs at the Easter festival is, however, 
somewhat shrouced in mystery; but to all Chris- 
tians these emblems arc peculiarly suggestive, 
while the Romans, whose year began at this sea- 
son, gave them as New Year’s gifts; the Jews 
placed egys on their Passover table, and the Druids 
frequently used them in their mysterious ceremo- 
nies. A Russian meets his friends on Easter morn- 
ing with the greeting, ‘‘ Christ is risen,’’ and pre- 








CHILDREN AT THEIR EASTER GAME. 


Engraved (after Ueber Meer) for the American Agriculturist. 


undoubtedly, to strike, and perhaps break, one of 
the three scattered on the ground. It must be a 
most interesting sport, if one may judge from the 
intent, earnest faces of tle spectators, even the 
dog looking on with dignified interest, while the fat 
little tot in the corner gathers up her skirts, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ None of my pretty eggs shall be 
destroyed in that manner!” 

The royal roll of the time of Edward I. records 
the purchase of four hundred eggs, which were 
boiled, stained, or covered with gold-leaf, and, 
after being consecrated, were distributed to the 
royal household on Easter morning. 

There is, too, no more picturesque page of his- 
tory than that found in an old French chronicle, 
giving a minute account of what was known as the 
mariage aux wufs, between the fascinating Mar- 


| guerite of Austria, gouvenante of Flanders, and 


dance of the country, for, according to a very an- 
cient custom of Bresse, if they succeeded in going 
through the brauwle without breaking an egy, they 
were considered affianced, even the will of parents 
not availing to prevent the union. Three couples 
had attempted the feat unsuccessfully, and retired 
amidst the jecrs and laughter of the spectators, 
when Philibert of Savoy, radiant with youth and 
happiness, appeared on the seene, and bent. his 
knee before the high-born Chatelaine, beseeching 
her hospitality. It was, no doubt, willingly 
granted, and later, as the games proceeded, the 
Duke propose.l to his young hostess to essay with 
him the merry dance of eggs. ‘How beautiful 
they looked,” exclaims the old chronicler, ‘as 
they stepped forward, hand in Rand!’ while the 
crowd shouted, “Savoy and Austria! Savoy and 
Austria!’”? Agile, light-footed and graceful, the 
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noble pair finished the dance without the breaking 
of an egg, and bending over her hand, Philibert 
whispered to the blushing Marguerite, ‘* Let us 
adopt the custom of sresse.’? So they were be- 
trothed, and the marriage, which took place soon 
after, was followed bya few years of exquisite 
Neither ever regretted having at- 


happiness. 
but too soon the 


tempted the Easter dance of eggs, 
Jovely princess was left a widow. She survived 
Philibert many years, but never married again, and 
the tombs of both are still shown to tourists, lying 
side by side in the beautiful church of Notre Dame 
of Brou, which was built by Marguerite in memory 
of her beloved husbond. 

Charles the Second was once lavish enough to 
bestow upon one of his favorites an Easter egg of 
pure silver, and in the British Museum is still pre- 
served, as an interesting curiosity, one presented 
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| he had a rope fastened around his waist, which was 

secured at the top of the mountain, and by which 
| he let himself down to any part of the precipice 
| where a few yards of available ground gave him en- 
couragement to plant his vegetables and his corn. 
The whole of the cultivated spots, which were at 
some distance from each other, appeared to be not 
more than half an acre, and near the bottom of the 
precipice, on a hillock, he had a little hut, where he 
supported a wife and several children in this 
hazardous manner. 


to 
The Doctor's Talks. 
> 
SOME STRANGE ANIMALS. 
Boys, and I think girls also, always like to hear 
about wild animals, especially if they are rare and 








Fie, 1.—THE DUGONG. 


during the seventeenth eentury to a lady of high 
rank, It is remarkable for its workmanship, hav- 
ing been sawed open, and the shell lined with gold- 
paper decorated with figures of saints done in silk, 
probably the patient labor of some nun in an an- 
cient convent. This egg opens and shuts, and 
is tied with green ribbon. 

In striking contrast to this crude of a 
religicuse, is a modern Easter egg, prepared a tew 
years ago bya Parisian house for an Infanta of 
Spain, and which cost twenty thousand franes, or 
about four thousand dollars. Indeed, the manu- 
facture of imitation eggs of sugar and pasteboard, 
has become, in France and Germany, a source of 
very important traffic, the splendor of some of 
them being almost fabulous. The one designed 
for the Spanish princess was formed of white 
enamel. On the inside was engraved the gospel 
for Easter day, and, by an ingenious mechanism, 
c-atiny bird enclosed in this unique cage sang twelve 
airs from as many fashionable operas, Which was a 
truly French combination of the religious and 
secular. 

This was aroyal Easter gift indeed, and although, 
from a poetical as well as Christian standpoint, no 
mapufactured confection, however wonderful, can 
appear as true an Easter emblem as the smallest 
colored egg that contains within it the germ of 
life, still their increase shows the tendency of the 
times is to attach greater and deeper importance to 
the festival of the Resurrection. We see that it 
is being observed more and more every year, re- 
gardless of sect or creed, and it will continue to 


work 


spread, until, like Vaimounow’s egg, it embraces 
the whole world, and all people will unite in cele- 
brating the spring feast of Easter joy and gladness. 


_ ——_——— 


Gardening Under Difficulties. 
a 


The Chinese are « very industrious people, and 
nothing is allowed to go to waste that can possibly 
be utilized. As the Empire of China is the largest 
on the globe, and contains nearly half of the entire 
number of the human race, the necessity of econ- 
omy is very apparent. They not only cultivate the 
land, but all of the lakes, ponds avd marshes are 
gardens in which aquatic plants, suitable for food, 
are largely raised. Among these the water chest- 
nut is pre-eminent, and is said to be of a very pal- 
atable and wholesome nature. In a narrative of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China, it is related 
that his lordship’s attendants, in passing through 
a part of that Empire, saw a man cultivating the 
.8ide of a precipice, and, on examination, they found 
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curious. I found in my collection of engravings one 
of the Dugong, 2n¢, thinking that you would be in- 
terested in this singular animal, I had it reproduced 
by our artist. On the very next day there came 
from Mr. Gorham Silver, an account of the Florida 
Manatee, av animal closely related to the Dugong, 
which is found only in the waters of the East In- 
dies. There is a Manatee in South America, and 
there was formerly a related animal in the far 
Northwest, called by the Russians the Northern Sea- 
cow, the largest of all its class, which sometimes 
reached the length of twenty-five feet. This ani- 
mal, which formerly abounded around Behring 
Straits, does not longer exist, it having been exter- 
minated by the seal hunters. The Dugong has 
been spoken of as « fish, but it is no more a fish 
than is a whale. Indeed, its place in a classification 
of animals is near the whales and the pachyderms, 
or thick-skinned animals, like the rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus, The picture of the Dugong will give 
you a better idea of the animal than would a long 
description. Its portrait does not show the Du- 
gong to be a beauty. Its 
usual Jength is from eight 
to ten feet. It has in front 
two large flippers, by 
means of which, and its 
forked tail, it is able to 
swim and to crawlon the 





bottom of rivers. Unlike 
the fishes, the Dugong 


suckles its young, having a 
breast on each side under 
the flippers. Its skin is 
very thick, bluish above 
and whitish beneath, with 
a few seattered hairs, This 
animal subsists upon the 
sea-weeds or alge (which 
grow in shallow waters), 
and may be seen grazing in 
flocks. Though it some- 
times wriggles itself out of 
the water, itis not known 
that it feeds upon land vegetation. The Dugong 
is hunted by the Malays for its flesh, of which 
It is said to be remark- 
ably free from oil, and is compared in quality to 
young beef. It is found principally at the mouths 
of rivers, and is hunted by spearing at night. 
THE DUGONG AND THE MANATEE. 

The western tropical and sub-tropical waters 
have the Mauatee, which corresponds with the 
Dugong of the East. 





The Manatee, often called 
‘‘Sea-cow,’”’ is a much larger animal than the Du- 











gong, sometimes reaching the length of twenty 
feet, though generally about twelve. The Florida 
Manatee is found in the waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the West Indies, while another species is 
found in South America, it being much smaller 
than that of Florida. The chief external] differ- 
ence between the Manatee and Dugong is that the 
tail of the former is rounded at the end, while in 
the Dugong it is spreading and fan-shaped. 

Mr. Gorham Silver, the correspondent referred 
to above, writes as follows: 

SEARCHING FOR THE MANATEE. 


“The St. Lucie River, the home of the North 
American Manatee, is 2 tributary of the Indian 
River, a broad, tideless stream that runs in a 
southerly direction along the peninsula of Florida, 
It is divided from the Atlantic by a narrow strip of 
barren sand, which is overgrown with a forest of 
Mangrove trees, the branches of which, like those 
of the Banyan tree, drop down and take root, and 
form a labyrinth of green arbors. The St. Lucie, 
coming in from the main land, is bordered by fer- 
tile, high hummock ground, covered with pine- 
apple plantations and a fine growth of timber. The 
thing for the tourist to do in Florida is to voyage 
down the Indian River; but of the many tourists 
who make the cruise, very few have ever seen that 
great, shy animal, the Manatee, which at the ap- 
»roach of a boat sinks out of sight. We were 
more fortunate in making the trip directly after 
the exceptionally severe cold weather of last year, 
which froze and killed millions of large and small 
fishes, which now lay in windrows along the shore, 
sending up in the warm, tropical atmosphere a 
most horrible odor. Among the ‘‘small fry ” thus 
thrown up were three great Manatees, weighing 
from 1,200 to 1,800 pounds each. We anchored 
and examined the rare beasts at our leisure. 

Their huge barrels were covered with a thick, 
dark brown hide, thinly scattered over with black 
hair an inch in length. The smooth, fat body ter- 
minated in a rounded tail, three feet in length. The 
head, with its small, kindly eyes, like a cow’s, was 
bleached to a dull yellow, and splashed with spots 
of dark brown, Jike the body. Very few, even of 
the native people, have ever seen the Manatee, 
which they term the ‘‘Sea-cow.’? It feeds upon 
the rank sedge grass that grows at the bottom of 
the river. They are exceedingly timid creatures. 

We were gratified by the sight of one splendid, 
live fellow, who swam before us in a bold, dashing 
style for a moment, and then sank out of sight, to 
our great regret. The Manatee, unlike the fishes, 
is not prolific, and but few now remain. The trip 





Fig. 2.—THE CHINCHILLA. 


to the wild, beautiful St. Lucie, and the chance of 
seeing a Manatee, is well worth the small discom- 
fort one must endure to achieve it.’? 

WHAT IS CHINCHILLA ? 

As some ladies were talking together the other 
day about dress matters, I found that some of them 
supposed that Chinchilla was a kind of fabric. I 
believe there is a sort of edging, made in imitation 
of Chinchilla, which is really a fur, and this may 
have given the impression that all chinchilla was 
woven, That our young people may not make @ 
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similar mistake, I will show that real Chinchilla is 
the fur of a small animal of the same name, found 
in Chili. It belongs to the same family with mice 
and rats. The length of the animal is nine inches; 
that of its tail, which is larger towards the tip, is 
five inches. There is a marked difference in the 
length of its fore and hind-legs—the hind-legs are 
much longer than the fore-legs; on this account, 
the animal’s favorite position is sitting on its 
haunches, especially when it is eating. The ani- 
mal burrows, and feeds upon roots. It is said to 
be remarkably gentle, and to like to be caressed. 
Its fur is much crisped and tangled, and of a beau- 
tiful gray color. Another species of Chinchilla is 
in Peru, but as its fur is much coarser than the 
Chilian, it is, on this account, much less esteemed. 


‘ccaenginliliniitiiisiints 
Bank Swallows and Purple Martins. 


Two of our most valuable insectivorous birds 
are those represented in the accompanying engray- 
ing. All the Swallow tribe get their living upor 
the wing, consequently 
consume immense num- 
bers of gnats, mosquitos 
and similar insects. The 
Purple Martin the 
largest of the family—a 
chattering, sociable fel- 
low he Boxes are 
often erected for them, 
and if once occupied, 
will be visited for years 
as breeding places. They 
arrive late, and leave on 
the first approach of 
cold weather, following 


is 
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their prey into the 
tangles, swamps and 
moist glades of equa- 
torial America. This 


gives them a very short 
season north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, so 
they are much more 
common and familiar in 
** Dixie ’’ than in “ Yan- 
kee Land.”” The Bank 
Swallows, however, 
knows no North and no 
South in this respect. 
They go wherever 
their food goes, and do 
not hibernate in their 
deep holes, as some 
people suppose. They 
come in May and leave 
in September, usually. Just as 
swamps are warm enough to hatch out the in- 
sects, then the swallows are on hand to feed 
upon them. The Bank Swallow digs in sandy or 
loamy banks wherever found, but usually near 
streams on the banks of some inland lake or brack- 
ish waterswamp. Their holes are two to two and 
a half inchesin diameter, and of varying depth, 
from three to seven feet. They are chambered at 
the end, and each hole is occupied by a single pair 
and their family. In the autumn they gather in 
immense flocks, often darkening the sky, and they 
make a clean sweep of the crop of insects, which 
are most active at the time of their passage. We 
have known the droppings of a single flock in the 
course of a few hours to besprinkle a plowed field 
almost as thickly as if it had been sowed with 
wheat—no doubt adding essentially to the fer- 
tility of the land. 


soon as the 





The Origin of Cinderella. 


There is no fairy tale that is better known or 
more loved by young readers than the story of the 
poor little cinder wench, who was so ill treated by 
her cruel sisters, had such a delightful god-mother, 
with a magic wand, and was so lucky as to lose 
her pretty glass slipper only to gain a prince, and 
become a princess thereby. 

Looking over an old book, we came upon an an- 
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ecdote that is said to have been the origin of this 
favorite tale. Cinderella’s real name, it seems, 
was Rhodope, and she was a beautiful Egyptian 
maiden, who lived 670 years before the birth of 
Christ, and during the reign of Psammeticus, one 
of the twelve kirgs of Egypt. One day Rhodope 
ventured to go in bathing ina clear stream near 
her home and meanwhile left her shoes, which must 
have been unusually small, lying on the bank. An 
eagle, passing above, chanced to catch sight of tie 
little sandals, and mistaking them for a toothsome 
tid-bit, pounced down and carried off one in his 
beak. 

The bird then unwittingly played the part of 
fairy god-mother, for, flying directly over Memphis, 
where King Psammeticus was dispensing justice, 
it let the shoe fall right into the king’s lap. Its 
size, beauty, and daintivess immediately attracted 
the royal eye, and the king, determined upon know- 
ing the wearer of so cunning a shoe, sent through- 
out all his kingdom in search of the foot that would 
fit it. As in the story of Cinderella, the messengers 
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BANK SWALLOWS AND PURPLE 
finally discovered Rhodope, fitted on the shoe, and 
earried her in triumph to Memphis, where she be- 
came the queen of King Psammeticus, and the 
foundation of the fairy tale that was to delight 
boys and girls twenty-four hundred years later. 


How to 

Very rarely, if ever, young persons acquire the 
ability to converse with ease and fluency. This 
implies, first of all, good ideas, clearly and sensibly 
expressed. An empty mind never made a good 
talker ; remember, “ you cannot draw water out of 
an empty well.”” Next in importance is self-posses- 
sion. ‘* Self-possession is nine points in the law ’”’— 
of good breeding. 

A good voice is as essential to self-possession as 
good ideas are essential to fluent language. The 
voice, from infancy, should be carefully trained 
and developed ; a full, clear, flexible voice is one 
of the surest indications of good breeding 3 it falls 
like music on the ear, and while it pleases the 
listener, it adds to the confidence of its possessor, 
be he ever so timid. One may be witty without 
being popular ; voluble without being agreeable ; 
a great talker and yet a great bore. It is wise, 
then, to note carefully the following suggestions : 

Be sincere; he who habitually sneers at every- 
thing, will not only render himself disagreeable to 
others, but will soon cease to find pleasure in life. 


— or 


be Agreeable. 
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Be frank 3 a frank, open countenance, anda clear, 
cheery laugh, are worth far more, even socially, 
** pedantry ina stiff cravat.” 
you may hide a vindictive nature 


than 
Be amiable ; 
undera polite exterior fora time, as a cat masks 
its sharp claws in velvet fur, but the least provoca- 
tion brings out one as quickly as the other; ill- 
natured persons are always disliked. 
Be sensible ; society never Jacks for fools. 


If 
you want elbow-room, “ go up higher.” 
Be cheerful; if you have no great trouble on 

have to 
people miserable by your Jong face and dolorous 


If you do you will be generally avoided. 


your mind, you no right render other 
tones, 
But above all, be 


all the qualities we have enumerated, 


cordial; truc cordiality unites 


- fe — — 
A Lamb at School! 
Most of our young readers will be surprised to 


hear that the well-known nursery song of * Mary 
Hada Little Lamb” isa true story, and that * Mary” 


is still living. About 
seventy years ago she 
was a little girl, the 


daughter of a farmer in 
Worcester County, Mas- 
sachusetts. She 
very fond of going with 
her father into the fields 
to see the sheep, and 
one day they found a 
baby-lamb which was 
thought to be dead. 
Kind-hearted littleMary, 
however, lifted it up in 
her and, as_ it 
seemed to breathe, she 
earried it home, made 
itawarm bed near the 
stove, and = nursed _ it 
tenderly, Great = was 
her delight when, after 
eareful feed- 
watching, her 
began to 


Was 


arms, 


weeks of 
ing and 
little patient 


grow well and strong, 
and soon after it) was 
able to run about. It 


knew its young mistress 
perfectly, always came 
at her was 
happy only when at her 
side One day it fol- 
lowed her to the village 
school, and, not know- 
ing what else to do with 
it, she put it under her desk and covered it with her 
shawl. There it stayed until Mary was called up to 
the teacher’s desk to say her lesson, and then the 
lamb walked quietly after her and the other chil- 
dren burst out laughing. So the teacher had to shut 
the little girl’s pet in the wood-shed until school 
was out. Soon after this a young student, named 
Jobn Rollstone, wrote a little poem about Mary 
and her lamb and presented it to her. The lamb 
grew to be asheep and lived for many years, and 
when at last it died, Mary grieved so much for it 
that her mother took some of its wool, which was 
‘Cas white as snow,” and knitted a pair of stockings 
for her, to wear in remembrance of her darling. 
Some years after the Jamb’s death, Mrs. Sarah Hall, 
a celebrated woman who wrote books, composed 
some verses about Mary’s lamb and added them 
to those written by John Rollstone, making the 
complete poem as we know it. 


eall, and 


Mary took such good care of the stockings made 
of her Jamb’s fleece, that when she was a grown-up 
woman gave one of them to a church-fair 
in Boston. As soon as it became known that the 
stocking was made from the fleece of ‘f Mary’s lit- 
tle lamb,’’ every one wanted a piece of it ; so the 
stocking was raveled out and the yarn cut into 
short pieces. Each piece was tied to a card on 
which *‘ Mary ”’ wrote her full name, and these cards 
sold so well that they brought the large sum of one 
hundred and forty dollars to the Old South Church! 


she 
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Were it not for the ‘‘late unpleasantness,’’ Florida 
would probably have remained in the same prime- 
yal condition which characterized the State in ante 
bellum times. The general movements of both 
armies, however, made known to both the northern 
and southern people the attractions of this wonder- 
ful State, and now it bids fair to be the great win- 
ter resort of the whole country. Notwithstanding 
the many attractions of Southern California and 
the great crowd which this region has drawn 
thither during the past winter, very many of our 
subscribers are now during the month of March 
proceeding to Florida, and instead of remaining 
stationary, as so many people do at the large ho- 
tels, they should amuse and instruct themselves by 
traveling about the State. There are very many 
points of great interest. Our first page illustra- 
tions present some of them, At the top is seen a 
primitive ferry, which is kept in operation the year 
round on the Chipola river at Wewahitchka, Cal- 
houn County, in West Florida. The dense foliage 
of the forest, the native pushing his ferry-boat 
ahead of him with his long pole, the cattle compla- 
cently viewing the situation as they are ferried 
or rather “poled”? across—altogether present 
a most picturesque scene. 

In the lower left hand corner of the engray- 
ing, is seen the home and surroundings gen- 
erally of a noted Florida ‘‘ cracker”? named Smith, 
who has resided for a lifetime in Walton County, 
Western Florida. Thirty miles east of Pensacola, 
on the line of the railroad, the tourist plunges into 
a dense forest, which continues for forty miles and 
abounds in deer, wild turkey, duck, quail, etc., 
etc., while the streams are full of fish. In this 
forest, near De Funiak Springs, Smith constructed 
his primi‘ive home without the use of a single nail. 
Close by he likewise built a primitive saw-mill with- 
out the employment of a single nail. This mill 
cleans rice and grinds grist, ete., etc. Smith has 
no horses. He has, however, a faithful ox, which 
he calls ‘‘Souny.’? Souny, who has no natural 
horns, is driven about from place to place by the 
proprietor. When, however, Smith visits the town, 
he invariably attaches-a pair of false horns to Souny, 
in order to give him style anda “‘ genteel make-up.” 
The engraving shows Souny harnessed to Smith’s 
buggy, with his horns attached, l-aving for town. 
At the right is seen Smith’s humble mansion, where 
his wife is employed in household duties, 


Pheasants and Pheasant Reserves. 


Every winter we see in the markets and hanging 
at the doors of restaurants in our large towns, by 
the side of the wild turkeys and canvas-back ducks, 
grouse and quails of our own country, some bril- 
liantly-plumaged, long-tailed birds of a very differ- 
ent character. The plumage is redish-brown, 
marked with lighter bands, and brilliant—even so 
long after death—with rair-bow colors. Those 
unfamiliar with them, who inquire what they are, 
are told they are English pheasants. When cooked 
they are generally very delicate and delicious. They 
are really not natives of England, but were intro- 
duced probably in the earliest historic times, and 
have been greatly valued as game ever since. 
Though they will breed in confinement, their nature 
is opposed to the restraints of the poultry-yard, and 
they never do well when they cannot run wild. 
They are therefore confined so far as possible to 
extensive wooded preserves, free from foxes and 
similar vermin. 

The pheasant is very prolific, extremely shy, will 
leave her nest on slight provocation ; several hens 
will lay in one nest besides, so that it is policy to 
search for and gather the eggs, and hatch them 
under hens, for which purpose bantams are pre- 
ferred. They have been batched in incubators to 
advantage, but the young, as soon as they can take 
care of themselves, are allowed to take to the 
woods. The birds are hardy enough to stand the 
winters of our Northern States, especially not far 
.from the sea coast and upon islands, if they have 
feed and the shelter of low roofs and sunny spots 





setts, but farther south they do exceedingly well 
in many half wooded districts, where the abund- 
ance of insects and of seed-bearing plants afford 
them sufficient nutriment. They are so highly 
valued as game in England, that the fashion in this 
country to admire and follow everything English 
has led to recent extensive importations and the 
establishment of preserves, where the rich young 
fellows can have pheasant shooting without going 
to England for it. 

They seem to forget that our own ruffled grouse, 
commonly called partridge, and our wild turkey, 
are either of them better eating and equally easily 
“preserved.” Still, it is a very pleasant thing to 
have these beautiful fowls added to our rich list of 
game birds, and this system of enclosing large areas 
of mountain and woodland, where deer, turkeys 
and pheasants may breed in natural wildness, yet 
under the care of keepers who keep down vermin, 
and see that they have a good chance to enjoy life, 
except at the shooting season, is certainly worthy 
of every encouragement, and the protection of law, 
if necessary. The upper engraving on page 157 
represents a male bird of the Reeves’ pheasant 
(Phasianus Reevesii), a very beautiful and hardy spe- 
cies from Northern China, distinguished for its 
enormous length of tail, about one-fourth of which 
only is shown in the engraving. The lower bird 
is a cock pheasant of the ring-necked species (DPha- 
sianus torquatus), which, except for the white ring 
about the neck, closely resembles the so-called 
English pheasant. It is also hardy, easily accli- 
mated, and multiplies well in an eatirely wild state. 





Chat with Readers. 


—_——p>—— 
Dakota. — Mr. G. H. Cor- 
dinier, of Davidson Co., Dak., writes, under date of 
March 1: ‘*The wind is blowing fiercely. A Dakota 
blizzard we surely have on hand. There are twenty 
inches of snow on the ground.” 


Weather in 





Coal Ashes in the Poultry-House. 
—Johnu L. Peebles, Montgomery Co., Pa. Sifted coal 
ashes are among the very best materials to spread under 
the roosts in the poultry-house. While they do not ab- 
sorb as much ammonia as plaster does, they answer the 
purpose well cnough if used in sufficient quantity. 





Wool Growers’ Convention.—aA cir- 
cular sets forth the statement that this meeting is to be 
held at St. Louis, from May 11 to 13, 1887, under the 
auspices of the Association of Missouri Wool Growers, 
Particulars can be learned from H. C. West, Secretary, 
St. Lenis, Mo. 





Horticulture in the * Great Amer. 
ican Desert.?’—Mr. H. Hubble, Osborne Co., Kan., 
writes us in a business letter: ‘‘ Horticulture is receiving 
a vast amount of attention in this ‘Great American 
Desert,’ and the articles on this subject in the American 
Agriculturist are very satisfastorily received by your 
Western subscribers.” 





*¢B*sar.°? — Charles Sabey, Racine Co., Wis., 
writes: ‘Can you inform me by what people the word 
‘Far’ is used, relating to a herd of swine, and what 
language it is taken from, and where it is used to-day?” 
The word ‘far,’ now obsolete, is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon fearh, or ferh, German ferkel, and means a 
litter of pigs, a farrow. 

Eges for Hatching.—G. W. Drew, Nan- 
tucket Co., Mass. Ezgs for hatching should be kept so 
as to prevent the evaporation of moisture through the 
pores of the shell as much as possible. If the eggs have 
to be kept any length of time, it is a good plan to place 
them, with the larger cnd upwards, ina box with bran. 





Prices Then and Now.—Stacy Peter- 
son, of this place, has brcught to the * Register” office 
a bound volume of the American Agriculturist of 1865. 
Although at that time an excellent magazine for the 
farmer, the improvement of the present American Ag7i- 
culturist is a great contrast. In the prices quoted we 
find that flour sold for as high as $15.25 per barrel; corn 
meal as high as $8.50. Wheat brought $2.65 per bushel : 
corn, $1.85 ; clover seed, 20 cents per pound, and timo- 
thy seed, $6.00 per bushel. Brown snear, 25 cts. per Ib.; 
Rio coffee, 47 cts per 1b.; molasses, $1.25 per gallon ; lard, 





apples, $5.00 per barre!, The average reader will con- 
trast the above quoted prices with those of the present 
time and wonder how it was that farmers didn’t get rich 
then and save to death now. Butit will be seen that the 
prices paid for sugar, coffee, etc., were in proportion to 

hose received for prodace.— Woodstown (N. J.) Register, 
March 31st, 1887. 

Lawn Grass Mixtures.—D. H. Star- 
buck, Forsythe Co., N.C. The best ** Lawn Mixtures” 
offered by seedsmen consist principally of Kentucky Blue 
Grass and Red Top, with a small quantity of White 
Clover; Rhode Island Bent, Creeping Bent, and Sweet 
Vernal Grass are also added more or less. To produce a 
good lawn, sced must be used liberally, not less than 
three bushels to the acre. 





Foot-Rot in Sheep.—J. W. Lockhart, 
Washington Co., Pa. The most effective remedy for this 
dread disease, is blue vitrio! (sulphate of copper). It is of 
primary importance that all scraps and shells of horn ren- 
dered useless, should be cut away near to the healthy 
tissues. The solution of blue vitriol should be as strong 
as itcan be made, and be applied in the form of a foot- 
bath about two inches deep, in which the sheep are 
made to stand fifteen or twenty minutes. 





Wild Currants.—Geo. Pickell, Fremont 
Co., Col., writes us that he has over an acre of wild cur- 
rants on his ranch. The patch is full of young suckers of 


last years’ growth, most ef them four feet high. He 
asks: “‘Is it best tocut out the old wood?" As the 


fruit is very fine, being yellow and black, he would like 
to cultivate them. From the description, we judge this 
to be the Missouri Currant, Ribes aureum, so abundant 
in the Far West, and producing a number of varieties even 
in its wild state. With such a patch, we should lay ont 
paths through it four feet wide, removing all the bushes 
save those that stand in rows; if then they are too 
crowded, thin out the rows wherever the canes are too 
close. So long as the old canes bear well, we should let 
them stand. 





Farmers’ Institutes. — State boards of 
agriculture and State agricultural societies in differ. 
ent sections of the country, no doubt spurred up to 
special activity by the grange movement, which has be- 
come so general, have been holding ‘ farmers’ insti- 
tutes” at different agricultural centres. These generally 
continue in session two or parts of three days, call to- 
gether a concourse of intelligent, wide-awake, progres- 
sive farmers, with their families, more or less. They are 
addressed by practical men, professors in agricultural 
colleges, and experts in certain specialtics, and after 
each address, the speaker is subjected to as sharp a 
cross-questioning, as the audience chose to give him. 
This often elicits much practical information, and greatly 
enlivens prodeedings. 

Sandy Soil in Texas.—R. A. Ruther- 
ford, Bastrop Co., Texas, has a piece of light, sandy 
soil, with a clay subsoil. He asks us how to best treat 
such a soil, and what would be the most profitable 
crops to grow upon it—not profitable in the money 
sense, but to feed. There is a great deal of poor soi) in 
the Southern States which needs but to have a few crops 
of Cow Peas plowed under to be brought into fertility. 
As to the kind of crops, that is a more difficult question. 
Cow Peas grown for hay are worth considering ; per- 
Laps the greatest return in valuable feeding material 
would be from Alfalfa (Lucerne), after it is well estab- 
lished. If the land can be irrigated, the yield from the 
several cuttings during the season is often enormous. 
For quantity of forage we would try some of the newer 
forage plants. That called ‘ Pearl Millet,” which may 
be cut again and again, is one of the best. 





About Peaches.—F. Miller, Washington 
Co., Md. There is no danger of overstocking the market 
—or “glutting the market,” as the dealers have it— with 
any kind of fruit, provided it is of a good variety and the 
best of its kind, well assorted and packed in an attractive 
manner, The only exception to this in peaches is with 
those varieties that can be used for one purpose only 
(such as canning or preserving), and are unfit for general 
consumption, Whether the market can be overstocked 
with these special kinds, your commission dealer can 
best inform you. As to the ‘ Wilkins’ Cling,” those who 
had the pleasure of knowing the genial Colonel, will be 
sure that he was too accurate a pomologist, and too hon- 
orable a man, te put forth any variety about the identity 
of which there was the least doubt. It is a well-known 
fact in peach culture, that some varieties reproduce them- 
selves from the seed with unusual fidelity, and thus many 
of them, though they are nndoubtedly seedlings, differ 


25 cts. per lb.; butter, 56 cts.; cheese, 25 cts.; eggs, 50 ! from the parent fruit in nothing else but the name. 
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Timely Topics. 
—_——~— — 

Raising Sweet-Potato Slips.—John 
M. Doyle, Chatham Co., Ga., asks: ‘‘ What is the best 
size of sweet potatoes to plant for slips; the custom here 
is, to plant the smallest ends. Would not full-grown 
tubers produce earlier and stronger plants?” Smail 
ends of potatoes may under favorable conditions produce 
good sets, but the best cultivators prefer medium-sized 
tubers, either whole, or cut in two lengthwise. These 
are placed close together, cut side down, on a previously 
prepared starting bed, and covered with about three 
inches of soil. 

Packing Eggs.—J. L. Goodson, Madison 
Co., O. All methods of preserving eggs aim to prevent 
the air entering through the pores of the shell as muchas 
possible. This may be accomplished by smearing the 
eggs with lard, oi!, or similar material. For large quan- 
tities “ liming” is preferable. This is done by placing the 
eggs in tubs or tanks, and pouring thick lime-wash over 
them. Ineithercase the most important point to be ob- 
served is that the eggs are perfectly fresh when put up. 





Grasses for Low Ground.—C.W. Hun- 
gerford, Portage Co., Wis., has drained a marsh that over- 
flows sometimes in June and September, or October, to a 
depth of two, and even four feet, and desires to be in- 
formed about the best grass for it, and the best time for 
sowing. The best grass for lands subject to overflow is 
Red-top, but Timothy might be mixed with it without 
much risk. Would advise to sow as early in spring as 
the ground can be brought into proper condition. See 
article on ‘‘Better Seeding’? on another page of this 
number. 

About Whin., — A. G. Jamet, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., having read a French report, in which whin is set 
forth as the most valuable of forage plants, writes us, 
asking our opinion as to its value, and if it can be readily 
cultivated on the Hudson River. Whin, Ulex Europea, 
is also called Furze, and Gorse. It is common in Great 
Britain, where it is used in the absence of something 
better. The green stemsare first beaten witha heavy mal- 
let and fed out to horses, for which it is regarded as 
good feed, as it is for milch cows and for sheep. The 
fact that the plant will not succeed in this country, our 
summers being too hot for it, makes it unnecessary for 
us to discuss its value, as it is worthless here, 





Transplanting Maples.— Wm. M. 
Nash, Fairfield Co., Conn., desires to be informed 
whether, in planting sugar maples in spring, it is safe to 
head them back and allow them to “ bleed,”’ or better to 
set them with the whole top, as taken from the nursery 
row. Cut them back, but do not remove the entire top, 
leaving only a bare stick; shorten in all the branches, 
so a8 to leave a symmetrical top of about one-half or one- 
third of its original size. If the trees have good roots, 
and are properly planted, the “ bleeding *’ will not hurt 
them. 

Ratsand Ferrets.—W. E. Riley, Madison 
Co., Tex., writes us, the rats which infest ‘his barn and 
poultry house are quite too much for his cats, and asks 
our advice about employing ferrets, He has been told 
that, while the ferrets will drive the rats away, they will, 
in turn, prove a worse nuisance than the rats. This lat- 
ter caution would imply that the ferrets were allowed to 
run wild, which is not the usual custom. In this country 
the nec of ferrets to kill rats is not much known, outside 
of cities. In these, the rat-catchers keep tame ferrets, 
which follow the rats throngh their runs and kill them, 
and at the end are caught and kept in capitivity until 
they are needed for another fray. By a systematic use 
of traps and poison, Mr. Riley should be able to free his 
buildings of rats without the aid of ferrets, 





Hopeful Words from Texas.—R. A. 
Fanning, Wichita Co., Tex., writes us, hopefully, as fol- 
lows: “Our people are not at all discouraged by the 
severe drouth of last season, but are seeding for large 
crops, looking forward to a good harvest. I have in cul- 
tivation about one hundred and twenty-five acres, forty 
of which are in wheat, fifteen in rye, thirty in oats, and 
the balance I am putting into millet, sorghum, and Millo 
maize. This last Iam trying as an experiment, as I sce 
it highly endorsed as a fodder plant. Besides this, I have 
@ pasture of 800 acres, in fine native grasses, which sup- 
ports all young stock in summer, after the greater part of 
winter is over. Lands are cheap here. Productive lands 
may still be bought at a low rate.” 





Eastern Washington Territory.-—- 
R. J. Napier, Larimer Co., Col., desires information re- 
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garding Washington Territory, its climate, soil, and adapt- 
ability. We cannot answer this better than by quoting 
from a letter received in the same mail from J. K. 
Rutherford, Columbia Co., W. T. “ This is one of the 
greatest grain-producing counties in the Territory. 
Wheat, oats. and barley are the principal grains raised, 
all yielding large crops. There are now about 95,000 
acres under cultivation in this county, 75,000 of which are 
sown to wheat. Have never had a failure of crops. 
We have seven churches and four school buildings at 
our county seat. Our climate is salubrious; pleasaut in 
summer and mild in winter.” 





Petroleum on Shingles.—W. E. Rice, 
New Haven Co., Conn , wishes to know if it will pay to 
saturate shingles with petroleum before laying them. 
He recollects to have seen something about the use of 
petroleum, some years ago, but can not now refer to it. 
The use of crude petroleum—the oil just as it comes 
from the wells—is no doubt a most valuable preservative 
of wood. Our associate, Joseph Harris, has especially 
advocated its use, and articles, by him and others, may 
be found in former volumes. Petroleum is in no sense 
a paint, and it can not be used as a vehicle for applying 
colors. It is used to saturate the fibres of the wood, and 
to prevent decay. In treating shingles, a tub or tank, 
made of part of a cask, is used to hold the petroleum, 
and a bunch of shingles at a time is immersed in it, until 
completely saturated, when they are taken out and al- 
lowed to drain thoroughly before they are laid. 





Founding a New Home.—Otto Lestrim, 
New Haven Co., Conn., sends us’a circular of a Southern 
land company, and asks for our advice where to settle. 
*T am looking for a new home, somewhere in the 
South,” he writes us, “where fruit-raising and bee- 
keeping will pay better than here in the North.” There 
are necessarily some disadvantages in any and every 
locality, and every one has to chose for himself, which of 
these are the least objectionable to him. To give up an 
old home with its familiar associations and friends, isa 
matter which should not be undertaken hastily. Good 
land and a healthy location, important as they are, are 
not the only conditions for a happy farm home. The 
Piedmont region, extending from Virginia to North 
Carolina, and farther south, comprises some of the finest 
agricultural sections in the world, and is rapidly devel- 
oping, nevertheless we would advise no one to buy land, 
with a view to settle upon it, without a careful personal 
inspection. 





American Enterprisein Australia, 
-——The American Agricuiturist has many subscribers -in 
Australia, and we very naturally take an interest and 
pride in the successful achievements of American enter- 
prise in that quarter of the globe. The recent National 
Exposition at Shepparton, Victoria, furnished an instance 
of this enterprise and skill which is worthy of more than 
ordinary notice; a ficld trial of self-binders was held 
under the auspicies of the Association, As we learn from 
the papers, a large number of farmers were present, and 
manifested no little interest in the matter. The binders 
that entered the lists were the Hornsby (English), the 
Buckeye, the McCormick and the Wood (American), 
Owing to some cause not stated, the Wood Self-binder 
withdrew before the trial began. Each machine was to 
cut two acres of ripe wheat in the same field. The three 
reapers started at the same moment, the Hornsby and the 
McCormick each being drawn by three horses and the 
Buckeye by two horses. They finished as follows: Buck- 
eye, one hour and ten minutes ; Hornsby, one hour and 
nineteen minutes; McCormick, one hour and twenty-six 
minutes. The special committee having charge of the mat- 
ter based their decision on the following scale of points: 
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The Gold Medal was awarded to the Buckeye, which 
scored the highest number of points possible. The man- 
ufacturers, at Akron, Ohio, may well feel proud of the 
success which they have achieved in Australia, and are 
deserving of the congratulations of their countrymen. 

Potato Manure. — W. W. Enk, Morrow 
Co., O., asks us to tell him which is the best manure for 
potatoes, and whether it is better to plow it under, or 
harrow it in after plowing. The character and condition 
of the soil may somewhat determine the choice of fertil- 
izers in some instances, but under average conditions 
and in far the greater number of cases, we do not hesi- 





tate to name Mapes’ Potato Manure as ¢he best and most 
profitable fertilizer for potatoes, In the carefully con- 
ducted experiments of Prof. W. J. Green, of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the highest yield was 
produced from this fertilizer. Our own experiments, 
continued during a series of years, as well as those of 
many others, which we could name, have given the same 
results. This fertilizer should not be plowed under, 
Ii may be lightly harrowed in, or applied in the furrows, 
In the latter case we prefer toapply it after the sets have 
been covered, to the usual way of scattering it in the 
furrows before planting. 


Two New Books. 
- > — 

The Propagation of Plants.—De- 
scribing the processes of hybridizing and crossing species 
and varieties, and also of the many different modes by 
which cultivated plants may be propagated and multi- 
plied. Illustrated with numerous engravings. By A. §. 
Fuller, author of ‘The Grape Culturist,” * Small Fruit 
Culturist,”’ etc. We have various horticultural works 
which give the methods of propagating the plants of 
which they treat, but this is the first work, in this country 
at least, in which all the methods of propagation are ée- 
scribed, and their adaptability to different plants pointed 
out. In this, as in Mr. Fuller’s former works. the reader 
is impressed with its eminently practical character, and 
feels at once that here is one who describes what he has 
done and seen. While most of the operations of the 
propagator are mechanic:l, they will be all the better 
performed if he have some knowledge of plant-structure 
and plant-life. These will be found especially useful in 
enabling the propagator to ascertain the reuson of fail- 
ures, anc to Jearn how to avoid them. Take, for example, 
the operations of hybridizing and crossing (the same 
in their methods), the general structure of flowers is ex- 
plained, and the parts of the flower and their offices are 
pointed out. All that is positively known of the act of 
fertilization is clearly stated, and the operator can act 
intelligently. The production of new varicties, whether 
of fruits, flowers or vegetables, by hybridizing and cross. 
ing, presents a most attractive field to the amateur culti- 
vator, who has generally felt that this was somethinz 
above his reach. With the aid of this work le will learn 
that itis a very simple process, if he follows the directions 
and observes the precautions there plainly given. The 
various methods by which plants are multiplied, such as 
by cuttings of various kinds, by budding and grafting, by 
layering and division, arc all clearly given and illustrated 
by engravinzs. The old style of gardeners, who regard 
the simplest operations as secrets of their calling, will 
not like this work, as it exposes to the public gaze those 
operations which they supposed were kuown to but a 
few. Happily this style of gardeners does not increase ; 
but the craft is rapidly becoming more intelligent and 
liberal, This work, while it will be especially valuable 
to the amateur gardener, contains much which those 
gardeners who think “they know it all,” may consult 
with profit. We congratulate the author upon having 
added another volume to the list of eminently practical 
and useful books he has contributed to the literature of 
horticulture. O. Judd Co., David W. Judd, Pres't, 
751 Broadway, New York. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 





Strawberry Culture.—In the early at- 
tempts at strawberry culture in this country we did, in 
this as in many other things, follow the English, and the 
earliest varieties under cultivation were: British Queen, 
Rivers’ Eliza, Trollope’s Victoria, and some others. 
Though these are fine berries, they would not stand our 
hot summers ; varieties from the Continent proved some- 
what better; but strawberry culture made no marked pro- 
gress in this country until varietics originating here were 
grown, especially those derived from our native ficld 
strawberry, and strongly marked by its exquisite flavor. 
The appearance of the Hovey was an event in strawberry 
culture in this country; it demonstrated that strawber- 
ries, and good ones, could be produced here. Encouraged 
by Mr. Hovey’s success, horticulturists all over the coun- 
try engaged in raising strawberries from the seed. In 
the half century following the Hovey, the production of 
new varieties was immense. Mr. A. S. Faller’s work, 
which appeared in 1865, was welcomed by all cultivators 
of the fruit; for, besides its excellent directions for its 
cultivation, it did much to clear np the confusion in the 
names of varictics, Now, after a lapse of twenty-two 
years, this, the first book on the strawberry ever pub- 
lished in this country, appears in an entirely new dress. 
Its author has re-written the whole work 3 that portion 
relating to the varieties has, of course, been greatly mod- 
ified, in bringing it up to the present day. The new 
edition will, we doubt not, be as heartily welcomed by 
the frnit-growers of the present time as was the first edi- 
tion by those of an earlier generation. O. Judd Co.,. 
David W. Judd, Pres’t, 751 Broadway, N.Y. Price, 25c. 
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An Old xo World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 
RELIEF AND CURE OF 


COLDS, 
COUGHS, 
a HOARSENESS, 


—:AND ALL:—— 


OYULSAaRSTHROAT TROUBLES. 


AND : Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in bowes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 


ONT 
ALLOW 


Your Clothing, Paint, or 
Woodwork washed in the 
old, rubbing, twisting, wrecking way. 
Join that large army of sensible, econom- 
ical people, who from experience have 
learned that James Pyle’s Pearline, used 
as directed on each package, saves time, 
labor, rubbing, wear, and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more by 
washing than wearing. It is to your 
advantage to try Pearline. 

JAMES PYLE, New York. 
For sale by all grocers. 


JONES 


an HE 
rpPAYSthe FREICHT 

5 Ton Wagon Scales, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 
















~ 
Every size Scale. For free price list 
mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 













Be een eee «AND NOT 
FIR REM WEAK OUT. 
NN by watchamkers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 

SOLD free. J.S. BIRCH & to. 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 

icROSCO PE Telescopes, Spectacles, Barome- 

ters, Thermometers, Photo- 
raphic Outfits for Amateurs, Opera Glasses, & 


or 
V.H.WALMSLEY & CO.successors to R.& J. 
Beck. Philadelvhia. Tins Price List free to snv 9d trece 


CIDER 

















Pe 


POWER SCREW PRESS. 
Cider Makers contemplating changes in their Machinery 
or anyone thinking of going into the cider business, either 
on an extensive ecale or only in a small by should send 
forourcatalogue. Wemakea full line o both knuckle 
joint and screw presses, to be run by either hand or 
power; also grates, pumps, apple elevators, racks, cloths, 
£5 Our goods are the acknowledged “ standard.” Address 
OOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., 216 W. Water St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


MAHER & GROSH $1 RAZOR, List free. 














’ 
AND OTHER SPRING BULBS, Ete. 


Our Descriptive List of above will be mailed, on application, toany 
of our friends who have not yet received it. 

AU requiring HIGH GRADE VEGETABLE OR FLOWER SEEDS, 
should not fail to send also for our priced 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. 
UM. THORBURN & Co.,J5 SOHNS? NEWYORK. 


ri. WAS: 
> ep fe) 6) ap). 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 
the best and purest materials obtainable. They have a lurger sale than 
any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 
a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 
their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H.W. Johns’ Fire and Water-Proof Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTON. Moulded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, ete. 


Established 1858. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, = “HICAG®., PuitapeLPHia. 




















THE FINEST 


CULTIVATION. 











We take pleasure in introducing to the readers of the American Agriculturist 


THE NEW HARDY JAPANESE HYDRANGEA. 


“HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.” 
This is a grand plant, exceedingly showy and attractive, 
lasting in bloom for months, is } agers <¢ hardy 
even in the coldest part of the U.S., needs no pro- 
tection of any kind, and is the finest hardy shrub in 
cultivation. It grows bushy and compact, 3 to 
5 feet high, blooms in July, and con- 
tinues in bloom 3 months, remaining 
beautiful until destroyed by frost. The 
flowers are pure white, afterwards 
shone to pink, and are immense 
yramidal clusters more than afoot 
ong and nearly as much in diam- 
eter, every shoot being termina- 
ted with one of these clusters of 
flowers, literally covering the 
plant. It creates a sensation 
wherever seen, and has 
given more satisfaction 
than any plant we have 
ever sold. The immense 
heads of bloom are held in 
a slightly drooping posi- 
tion, making it unrivalled 
both for grace and beauty. 
For cemetery plots, for 
large estates, for persons 
with small residences, 
either in city or country, 
anywhere, everywhere, it 
should be planted. A 
customer writes. “The 
first year I planted Hy- 
drangea Grandiflora it 
roduced three heads of 
owers; the second year, 
56: the third year, 92.” 
Send us $1, for 3 of 
these Plants; it will 
prove the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 
Price, 40c. each; 3 for $1; 
12 for $3. Postage a“ and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Will 
bl this 























HARDY SHRUB 
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ORDER AT ONCE Can be planted as soon as frost is out of ground; full instructions for cultivation sent 


with each order, also a copy of our large Illustrated Catalogue of all 


THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS femias'iccret teal tovers of choice towers. Sent tree to 


all readers of the Am. Agriculturtst inclosing stamps to pay postage. Our importation of THE GOLDEN 


DED LILY OF JAPAN has just reached us. We offer fine strong bulbs of this, “The Queen of Liltes,” 


(Hardy) 40 cts. each; 3 for $1., postpaid. Address, mentioning American Agriculturist. 


F. R. PIERSON, "s22bemAn° Tarrytown, N. Y. P.0. Bor D. 





Important to Farmers. 


Money to be saved by paying $12.50 per year to the 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY oF nantrono, conu., 


1 Accident Policy, ranteeing $1,000 in case of Death, and $5 Weekly Indemnity ta 
pesca Disabling Injury. ef advertisement in March issue. : 











SEEDS. 


Have been planted by some 
growers for 49 years. They have 
been a standard among critical 
planters for purity and vitality. 
Only varieties of merit are offer- 
thoroughly 


TRY DREER’S GARDEN 








\ 
-fed that have been 
ef tested on our trial grounds. 
DREER’S GARDEN CA- 
LENDAR for 1887, ready in 
January, has been revised and en- 
larged, mailed on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. Seed Catalogue 
aneny A. DREER, Svedsman and Florist, 

7 


free. 
4 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








For #687 is a richly illustrated book with illuminatc« 
cover, over 60 pages and 200 engravings, giving plain and 
practical instructions for planting, pruning and manage- 
ment of FRUIT TREES and PLANTS; for obtaining 
them, and honest descriptions of all_valuable varieties 
both NEW AND OLD, and low prices Headquarters of the 
ERIE BLACKBERRY, GOLDEN QUEEN RASPBERRY, MON- 
MOUTH STRAWBERRY, LAWSON PEAR, SPAULDING and 
JAPAN PLuMS, MEECH’s QuincE, &c. Small Fruits, Apple, 
Peach and Nut Trees specialties. Guipr with eight _Col- 
ored Plates, 10c; without plates 5c. Price lists free. Trees 
& Plants by Mail a leading feature. All who mention this 
paper will receive a copy OrncuaRD & GARDEN gratis. 

J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Great Specialty has been 

wing and distributin SES. We have all the 
pe | Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizesand pricestosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points, 
3 TO 12 PLANTS $8 to $25 
TR ET A es per Hundred. 
Our New Guide,8# pp..describes nearly 500 finest 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 
Climbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 

eds, and tells how to grow them—FREE 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa: 
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er A \rrAyg ALO et aes Timed ? . 
PLANTS, SHEDS, HVC, :— 
URI EE NEW 4 CHOICE 
We have prepared a SPECIAL — wy 
FOR = pIAMOND COLLECTION > Se aes Ve 
of 15 NEW AND CHOICE S ro i " ¢ 
Ppl fe sar: 4 a Tn ~~ SA i 
ul varieties, that should be in 
ONLY every garden. * 2°" These are not 
common, cheap flowers, but the very choicest of 
their kind, including beautiful novelties. For 
in cash or postage stamps, we will mail 
90c. one regular size packet each of New 
Imperial German Pansies, of 
grand form, large size, wonderful beauty and di 
versity of colors and markings; seed of over fifty 
superb varieties of this famous strain mixed, 
Stellata Splendens Phlox—immense trusses § 
of large vivid crimson flowers, each with a larce Sm 
white star in the center. The Eldorado Marie 
yold—Magnificent bushes with 75to 100 immense } 
double flowers, of perfect shape and bricht colors. & 
New Dwarf Calliopsis—A novelty of real beau- RB 
ty. Tom Thumb Nasturtium. Empress of 
India—very dark foliage and brilliant scarlet 
flowers. Improved Double Mixed Poppy— 
a grand strain, N-w Annual Chrysanthes. 
muims—all the most beautiful varieties of the 
popular “Painted Daisies” New Double Gaile 
lardia. Prince of Orange Calendula— 
brighter than Meteor. Double Rose-flowered 
Portulaca, allcolors. Fireball Helichrysum 
—a beautiful everlasting. Verbena Hybrida, 
extra fine mixed—this magnificent strain alone is 
2ve. per pkt. Large-flowering German Ten- 
Weeks Stock. New Clarkia, Mrs. Lange 
try and New Virginia Stock, Fairy Queen 
6" One packet each of the above 15 Choice Annuals mailed, postpaid, for 50c., or five of these Diamond 
Collections for $2. Illustration and directions for culture printed on each packet of the 15 varieties. Have you seen 
b] If not, write for it toe 
BURPEE Ss FARM ANNUAL FOR 1887 r dav. It will be mailed 
FREE TO ALL who intend to purchase Seeds, It is a handsome book of 128 pp., with celored plates and 
j hundreds of illustrations, It describes RARE NOVELTIES in VEGETABLE and FARM 
Seeds, and many beautiful NEW FLOWERS, some of which cannot be obtained elsewhere. BURPEF?S 
SEEDS are warranted by us, and acknowledged by thousands of planters to be unsurpassed, and rarely equaled. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & €0.SEED CROWERS 
WAREHOUSES: 475 & 477 no. Fiteh St. DHILADELPHIA.PA, 








JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE 


—OF— 
New, Rare and Beautiful Planis for 1887 
IS NOW READY. 


Plant lovers will find a large collection of very beautiful 
and rare Plants, as well as novelties of merit. This rich 
collection is well-grown, and offered at very low prices. 

ORCHIDS—A very large stock of choice Fast Indian, 
American, etc. 

Also, Catalogues of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, Trees, etc. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 
And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurser:es, Flushing, N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Worl mallon oseigt of 10e 


© will mail on receipt of 10c. 
any 2 papers Flower Seeds you 
may want, together with our 
Almanac and Seed Manu 
For 25c. we will send any 10 
papers selected, either your 
choice or ours, Stamps taken, 
Any and all varieties of Gare | 
den Seeds mailed on receipt | 
of Sc. per paper, All wh» try 
our Seeds become lar patrons. Our packets are 
liberal] inquantity. Z. DeFOREST ELY & CO. 
Merchants, Growers and jmporters. 
1303 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS.BULBS & PLANTS 


We give the best variety, best novelties and best prices in 
all kinds of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Fruits. Weare headquarters for all that is new, rare and 
beantifal. Our large Catalogue for 1887 is the most ele- 
gant ever issucd. It contains 2 large chromos and 8 colored 
Ft of new Flowers and hundreds of beautiful Engrav- 

Mailed on receipt of 10 or 12 cents in stamps, which is 
You will be sorry if you order 


se ee ss es nee 
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ngs. 
ae a part of [ts cost to us. 


our garden supplies before you see this magnificent Cata- 
logue’ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N.Y. | 
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4, AOU WILL NOT FIND 


in my catalogue “store”? seed, venerable with years, and 
greater travelers than Stanley; seed saved from the odds and 
ends of various crops; seed raised from unsalable onions, 
headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or refuse beets. (Jam 
always happy to show my seed stock). But if you want North- 
ern sced,honestly raised, home-grown (not more than two other 
catalogues contain as many), seed warranted (see the cover), 
valuable novelties, some of which are to be found in no other, 
send for my vegetxble and flower seed catalogue for 1887, FREE 
to all. Itcontains 60 varieties of Beans, 43 of Peas, 41 of Cabbage, 
58 of Melons, 44 of Corn, ete., etc., besides a large and choice 
variety of flowerseed. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
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Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue Free. 3 : - 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. Painesville, lake Co.. Ohio. 


21 Greenhouses. 
Immense Stock. 





Apple, Pear, Peach Pluy 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


Including such kinds as Niagara, J essica, Em. 
44> ALSO pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. 


&@- 32d YEAR. 600 ACRES. 









'o tools have ever gained 
the favor of the Ameri- 


strength, ease and per- 
can public so rapidly, 


fection of work, 


markable for simplicity, 






Will do the work of 6 to 
10 men with the com- 
mon hand hoe. 






Invaluable in any Family 
Vegetable Garden. 


ey contra Catalognesione SL. ALLEN & CO. HiiNBEr SICA 


full description and rednction in prices, 


CALL’S NURSERIES. 


SPRING OATALOGUE NOW READY. 
i, Cherry, Apricot, 













| Cauliflowers, and How to Grow Them. 

| Plain, practical and explicit directions in minute detail. 

| By mail, 20 cents. Catalogue of Choice Long Island 
Garden Seeds free. 





t: Mulbdr nd Quince Trees L eee oo 
Hedge Plants, ands "4 kruitsof all kinds, FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, (L. I.), N. Y. 
We employ no agents crgmveling salesmen, but pre- om 

li irect with ustomers, Order direct 
front our Nateories, tomers, Order direct NEW QUEEN TOMATO 


depend on getting w 
by mail aspecialty. 





‘Trees and plants 
Send for Price List—free to all. 
OALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, Lake Co., O, 


Best for Canners. Best for Shipping. Get Headquarters 
Secd in our Sealed Packages, per pound, $2.50, sent by mail. 
| J. BOLGIANO & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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— = TRE , PLANTS, ‘SEE 3, we 1g, See 


a7 SPRING 1887 Fr —1I887 
Now is the time to prepare 
our orders for new and rare 

ruit and Orgamental 

Trees, Shrubs, -. -. 


Roses, Grape BS con ete. 

sides many Desirable Novelties, we offer the largest 
and most complete general stock in the U.S. Cata- 
logues sent to all regular customers free. To others: 
No. 1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, rnamental Trees, ete. illus: 
trated, 15c.; No. 3, Strawberries ; No. 4, Wholesale 


b, hosts, free. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. y. 


EVERGREENS 


and European Larches; all 
sizes. All Nursery grown at 
prices never before offered. 
neds Hage Scotch, Aus: 
trian, hite and Mountain 
Pines, Balsam Fir, Northern 
Red Cedar, and Arbar Vitea 
from $3. per 1,000 up Shipped 
with safety to all parts of the 
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is otferead and 2 2 described in our 

CATALOGUE No. 542, which this v year we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and coniains. besides, 2 beautiful colored plates. and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us. and. we believe, is the most complete 
publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
ducted from first order. Please be sure to order Cataloque by the number. 
U.S. Price list free. D. HILL, 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, °° & 37 Cortianct st., 
Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Il. 


~ TREESWoPLANTS o. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


We 
deeper tan Rena GENUINE, RAW AND UNMANIPULATED, 
FRUITS, oo Plants, Fruit Mee Seed- 


poeta tess =| DIRECT FROM DEPOSITS IN PERU 


Bp OMINGTON PHENIX) NURSERY 
FREE FROM ALL ADULTERATION OR ADMIXTURE. 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & UO. Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, I 




























































Referring to the accompanying letter of Dr. A. R. Ledoux, Ex-Director of the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
eriment Station, we take pleasure in announcing that we are now prepared to supply, in lots to suit purchasers, 





‘ : 0.1 — a. as herein described, pack ced i in uneven weight bags and sold at —— eight at time of de- 
' ivery from Public Stores. Any purchaser of quantity less than one hundred tons, and so desiring, “will be furnished 
50 re terrence with a copy of analysis by Dr. Ledoux of the one hundred ton lot from which his purchase is supplied. 
prices on large trees by thecariond. Lists tree. The Guano now offered is the first to our knowledge shipped direct to New York from the deposits in Peru 
GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Wise since the cargoes offered by n= in the Spring of 1883. 


he present stock on hand is from the Lobos Islands. 
Prices and further information will be given on Application. 


Frsruary 10, 1887. 
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New York, Feb. 8, 1887. 
To Whom it May Concern: 
The Government of Chili, now controlling the deposits of Pernvian Guano, has placed the exclusive sale of the 
Both Fruit and Orna- same in the hands of the Compagnie Commerciale Frangaise of Paris, and the said consignees have appointed Albert 
Smeorray Nee ne wd deer R. — of New York City, their sole ugent for the sale of Peruvian Guano in the United States. 
¥ aa | he Undersigned begs to announce that. in pursuance of his contract with the said consiznees, he has appointed 
the Mapes Formula and P -eruvian Guano Co. sole Selling Agents for the United States. 
oF Wholesale List, FREE, The Undersigned will inspect and analyze each cirgo of Peruvian Guano arriving, receive it in stores under his 
care ful supervision, and give a special certificate of analysis and inspection with each lot of 100 tons or over sold. 
The Guano will come in bulk direct from the deposits in Peru, will be put up in new, strong bags when unload- 
ATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS.—Balsam Fir, ing without ary m:nipuiation, and will therefore be free from all adulteration or admixture. 














4 Arbor Vite, White Pine, tye Hemlock, and Lar 4 Prices, Analyses anc Samples will be furnished by the Selling Agerts. 
§ 6 to 12 inches, at $8 per 1,000; 5.000 for $10; 10,000 for $17.5 A. R. LEDOUX. 
; pire Free. JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles,N.Y. | 





8 SPECIAL 60 pave OFFERS—Being one of 

f Flower Seedsin America, 
ensive trial, and for30c. will 
papers hoice New Seeds, 
to 500 seeds & mized colors 
Large German Fancy Pansies, 
blooms? to3 in. across, 60distinctsortsandan 


GS = endless oe pate erent ove, ————————EEE 
Fane wart stained, ca with red, go it a 
*eureet® mized; Large Double “Asters, 16 cole.; Pinks 50 Vag han See ag OUR 1887 | Over 6, ooo,7 OOOP PEOPLE USE 


kindsmized; Phlozgrandifiora; Double Portulaca; L@ {CATALOGUE | - E R RY'S S E E D LS 


NewGodetias; NewGiant White Mignonette; Improved Double Poppies; 


Stocks; Everlastings,&c. For 54c.or27lgtter stamps, ewer iar. et 
ALL the above and 16 other choice sorts, including the finest Stripe as THE wes STORY 
cas saree eroffered, wyice Healey NewGiantCandy- £2 a - D.M. vaeny é &¢ 0. 











THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO 00. 
158 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 

















































Verb Ch th Double Gaillardia; | 

We Nea ron ute Veet Beate fompon | FOR THE GARDENERS THE FARMER” AND, THOS aj iS CARGEST 8 SECOSMEN 
Ast MN »G len Mi: tte; Clove Pinks; New Cockscombs, etc., | ' in wor 
Autos: New Golden Mignonctte; Ifyou doubt the reliability of these WHO LOVE PLANTS- AND- FL —, 2 CACO: Eo D. M. FERRY &CO’ 5 
offers, send 40 cts. and I will send you 5 sample papers, my choice, J: C-VAUGHAN--42 LA SALLE ST-* | 5 

but including Pansies. Am sure a trial will prove ali cluims, £S fs , . be ae mary tae 

> Y If, = 
L. W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass. BS hy = SEED ANNUAL 


B.A 1887 
be mailed 
FREE to all 












Seeds. Sendforit. PAUL BUTZ & SON, New Castle, Pa, 


FREE TO ALL, oo Raerut cotomect | a ‘ONLY.THE-BEST. a | 





























ED CATALOGUE: FREE. jicants, an 
©0009 080000000000800 608608 A822 VAN &CO last sonaon's 
s s 4 

TUBEROSES we.GARNATIONS 114 Chamber Steet, New York, vies 
FREE. 2 flowering bulbs, Pearl Tuberose, to all who Invaluable to 
send 14c. 4 bulbs, Carnation Plants, 6 splendid all, Every per- 
ante 50c. 14 for 81. New, Oxalls Deppii, 1% 3 bulbbl0c | R———EeEeEE>—E ith son using Gar- 
All by mail. CHAS. T. RR, Avoniale, (hester Uo., Pa, den, ae = 
900000000000000c0006 SSS8O00 ype rg 3 +e 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 





Detroit, Mich. 





ibley’s Tested Seed 


gore pede yaad application. 
en 


HIRAM SIBL ny "& CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 





NORY and Shaker’s Sugar Corn, All Seasons Deep Head, 
J) Warren Cabbage, ay State, Early Marrow Squash, 
e 


Early Durham Potato, Glo Danvers Onion, Beauty To- 


Sez 
7] 
WAI Are you HUNTING 
RELIABLE’ SEEDS at HONES| [PRICES 2 
Z I grow them, hem. 
y I have customers in avery y State i mato, Excelsior, Early Vermont, Dwf. Champion Perpetual 


Nz the Union who testify shat i onset Better Seeds, Pri tock for Farmers and Gardeners. New 
ris \P judged ~ J results, thancan be had elsewhere. All — King Fuchsia, New Roses, Geran‘ums Carnations, 


W m. i. Moon’s New Catalogue Mevaear esa eutee ts shea Verben:is, New Pearl Aster, finest known. Superior Pan- 
x 
7 


sies. Special attention given to Floristers’, Gar eners’ and 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Grape By all odds the best in the world. I publish 
catalogs as follows: No. 1, Retail Vegetable 
Ss Seeds. No. 2, Wholesale Vegetable Seeds. 
AS PARACUS ROOTS. q he = Flower Seeds. No. 4, Implements, 


Farmers’ orders. 
Vines, etc., free to all. Address, Morrisville, Pa. 
e, Send for which you ‘want. 
Extra heavy. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus roots, 
’ a pags $2 Yor BOs, by mail, pre patd, or $3.50 per 1 000, $15 ws " ea ll LA wr. Pa, 
by Express or Frei ight. Kadress 
THE OARLAND NURSERY CO., Forgy P.O., Clark Co., 0. 
ee —— 
Ask MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, Ohio, for List. MAHER & GROSH SHEARS, List frec. 
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o EVER OFFERED <> 


New pall. German, large flowering, splendid mixed. 
Embraces seed of more than fifty varieties. ‘The most striking and 
beautiful types and combinations of colorings that could be procured 
from famous growers in Germany; per pkt., 15 cts. Faust, or King 
of the Blacks, almost coal blac kK. per a 10 cts. Snow Queen, or 
Snowflake, pure sat i be v, white, per _. 10 . 
eror William, ul- tramarine blue, viole 
— per pkt., 10 cts, Striped and Mottled 
Varieties, very fine, 4 perpkt., 10cts. Silver 
Fdged, dark purple, ¢ white border, per pkt., 
10 cts. Quadricolor, ; : ONS upper petals sky-blue, 
per pkt..10cts. Fawn @ 4 i Color, exceedingly 
beautiful, per pkt., 10 » ¥ a_i cts. Gold Margined, 
strikingly handsome, y th iH ey { per pkt., 10 ets. Fire 
Dragon, new, very , brilliant, per pkt., 15 
cts. These ten varicties purchased at retail 
from any seed house & in America, would cost 
you $1.10. We will send the entire collec- 
tion of ten varieties, =/ postpaid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 30 cts. in postage 
stamps or postal note, with full direc- 
tions for culture. HAVING PERSON- 
ALLY VISITED THE LEADING 
GROWERS IN GER- 7 MANY and FRANCE 
THE PAST SUM- MER, ESPECIALLY 
TO SECURE THE Y FINEST STRAINS OF 
PANSIES GROWN, y WE NOW OFFER TO 
ALL LOVERS OF THIS x S BEAUTIFUL FLOWER, 
WHAT WE CONSIDER THE BEST THAT 
BE OBTAINED, AND AT SUCH A LOW PRICE 
EVERYBODY CAN GROW PANSIES. Order now, and ask 


for a copy of our Handsome Illustrated C atalogue for 1887. 
The Complete Collection for 30 cts., postpaid 
C four for $1.00 @> 4 
| S. Y. HAINES & C0, 
No Seedsmen 
> TH FRO we pHit 
NT ST., s 


CROP OF (886. OUR OWN GROWTH. 


FREE OF CHARGE *{\Press” 
EXPRESS. 

4g Our SEED is of th hoicest | + 
eaalinter, and we aD i of it to any address| Large Red Wetherfield Onion, $7.50 
in the United States, at these prices. In Large Oval Yellow Danvers, 2.00 
ordering name your nearest express office. Send Large Yellow Dutch or Strasburg 1.50 
, fe 
3.00 


for our Garden Guide, 108 pages of useful 
information on gardening, for nothing. Address White or Silver Skin, 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


files other SMAL 
RUITS, and a 

ia and new varieties 

PES, Ex 

"Warran 

ves. a a 
Hinwtrated 
Giieirene F 





MPIRE STATE & ‘NIAGARA eee Oe 


FA FAY cctoquners GRAPES 


and all the other best GRAPE VINES, 
NIACARA, EM PIRE STATE new and old. Vines stored in Mammoth 
Stone Cellars with roots in fine sand. Trees and Small Fruit Plants. By mail, express or 
freight Lowest prices for Dealers, Agents, Planters and Everybody. In every respect a Model and 
First-class Establishment. Accurate naming and highest grading. Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
Please write me before you buy. GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. W. 








HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT, 


army wherever found, and sold by all seedsmen. Send for book to 


Registered, is a 
good thing, and 
routes % insect 
FISHKILL-ON- ane ee 





BERR PEACH Y o29 XES, 


Fruit ont ¥. Vegetable Packages of allk. nds, Send 
talogue and Price List. 
c COLBY’ & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich, 


NREL RT HEME OT SSS RE RN MN 
RASPBERRY PLANTS.—P00,00% Sretclace CRESS: 


OHIO, 
Plantsat| ow prices. Special rates 
pas - lote rei 3,000 or yong Cc. C : * 


HART, Southington, Conn. 


EWELL STRAWBERRY. The Best. ‘Denstatiens etc., 
J free. Beautiful colored plate for 2c. stamp. Also other 
new varieties. Address, P. M. AUGUR & Sons, Nursery- 
men and Originators, Middlefield, Conn. 


EDS, BTC, 











== 


RI MPH 


CGOOSEBERRY 


| all odds, the greatest AMERICAN GOOSE.- 
BERRY. It ranks with the best foreign sorts, in sizeand 
— and i: F omggy = 4 productive and positively 
does not mildew. Orders should be sent in early, as 
the stock is not large. A full line of other desirable 
noveltiesand all the standard varieties of Fruitand Orna- 
mental ao oe Shrubs, ete. Send for catalogueand price 8. 
ORGE ACHELLS, West Chester, Pa. 
Reliable "Agents Wanted. 


=. epee: \ NURSERIES. 


PERB STOCK 
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LAW best Early Market Pear. 

KIEFFEI R, best Late Market Pear. 

LE CON TE and other Pear Trees. 

WILSON, JR, Largest known Blackberry, 
163 bu. pe r acre— 44 inches around. 

ERLE, the Largest very hardy Blackberry. 

MARL gana. DEN QUEEN R’pberries 

P ytd & LIDA, best Market Strawberries. 

AGARA, EMPIRE STATE and other 
es in large supply. All the worthy old, 


and promis new eae Wm. Parry, Parry, N. J. 
100,000 PEACH TREES, 


Comprising 75 of the best varieties Apple, Pear, Cherry, 









Plum, Quince, and all fruit and Ornamental Trees. 100,000 
Wilson Early Blackberry, 50,000 Early Harvest. These plants 
rrown from rvot cuttings and are splendid plants, and will 


ye sold Very Cheap. All other Smia:l Fruit Plants and Vines 
at low prices. Send direct to the ge br and get first-class 
stock at first cost. For Price List addres 

CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village ‘Nurseries, Hightstown, N we 


Best and most profitable LATE WHITE 
PEACH; Chairs Choice best late yellow 
peach. Large stock of Peach trees suitable 
\ for allsections. Willlam’s Early Red, 
GHbest early apple. Good stock AppleTrees, 
e\most popul: ir and late keeping kinds. Pears, 
= Cherry, Quince (and all fruit trees and 
= fruit bearing plants. 200,000 2-year-old Age 
paragus roots. Large stock of Shade and 
Ornamentals, Send for Catalogue. & KE, 
ROGERS & SON, Mt. Hollv. N. J 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835, OLDEST IN THE STATE. 

10,000 Globe Peach; 75,000 Peach, leading kinds; 10,000 
Lawson (Comet) Pear; Wilson Jr. B. B., Rancocas R. zB. 
May King and other Strawberries; Fay's and egy Bohan me, 
Millions of Fruit rees and Small Fruit Plants. en 
free. C. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


$79. {FRUIT TREES 


YARIETIES 

\ ly nes, Plants, etc. 
\ Apple, pve gy Mi Pence h,Cherry, Plum, 
Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 


J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J, 


Piants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 

Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assoriment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail, 


Special attention called 
to Promisin Nevelticn. Send for Pr ice-List. Address 
USH & SON & MEISSNE 

BUSHBERG, Jefierson Co., Mo. 


PLA NTS 4 BY MAIL a specialty, 

Niagara, and a fu 
stock of other (:rapes. Large stock 
Strawberries an ee dy 
(® Erie and other Blackberries 

SS par: agus Roots, etc. Des. eeteres 
Free; contains Ar « %2 & 3 collec’ns & instructions 
for planting. JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantville, N J. 


























L BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn., send Free 

Catalogue best Strawberry, Black berry, and 
Gooseberry Plants, THE CAR A Raspberry — 
Grapes, Currants & Banna known 
lar, TM nize, jet black, most productive and ee .fine 
quality. ion’t the train re 
take our word. GET ON BOARD fruiting time 
next Summer, and come and see this and many other 
choice varieties, all propa- IF YOU 


§ ated from pedigree gone is 
‘ull crops each season, arhart ever-bearing Kasp 


estomers BIG BERRIES and lots of them 


Soontke Case IG BE stock received 3 miles by mail. 


BLUEBERRY, WHORTLEBERRY, 
AND CRANBERRY PLANTS. 


lants, 25 for 50c,; 7% for $1.00; 500 for $5.00; 1,000, 
. Most profitable berries grown. Mar- 
Succeeds in all soils; never win- 

ter kills; stands long shipments. 


Rd: roel _ Must be sent 
by Express or Freight. Order ear 7 
J. E. WINSHIP, taney City, Wis. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPEVINES, &c. All the leading eee, both 
New and Old, at reasonable rates. Catalogues © ‘ree. 
Address, IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


29. 999 Sweet Potato Plants, 10,000 for $8. 100,000 Wil- 
eJ son Blackberry Plants, 100,000 2 yr. Concord G. vines, 200 
bbls. Seed Sweet Potatoes, lots of other things. Price list 
free. I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Glo. Co., N. J 





Thrift 
9.00 ; 5,000 for $40. 
ket never over-stocked. 











LATEST OF ALL Sf Gaxoa's'Pietze stRAWBERRY. 


remaining until Blackberries ripen. Exceedingly firm, asu- | 


erior carrier and keeper, very large, handsome, and de- 
icious flavor. Mammoth, Ke ey and other sorts. 
GANDY, Newport, N. J. 





Maher & Grosh’s “ Howto Usea Razor,” free. 





Send for MAHER & GROSHW’S Free List. 


TRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
N Grape- ainet Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Price list 
— free. S Cc. Decou, Moorestown, Burlington Co.,N.J. 


] 009,000 RASPBERRY PLANTS, $5.00 per 1,(00, viz. 
. Cuthbert, Brandywine, Philadelphia, etc. Address 
CLEVELAND NURSERY, East Rockport, Ohio. 


MAHER & GROSH Carving Knives & Forks. 
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POTATOES THE BRADLEY 


SEED AND SEEDS “DIB EY MOWED 


From the Famous AROOSTOOK. 
Cuts a swath 6 feet wide and is easily handled by an ordinary farm 


The great superiori- 

ty of true Aroostook 
grown potatoes for 
seed is well known. 

Wherever planted, team. Double the usual amount of grass can be cut with one team and 

they yield large crops — man. Three years in the market has demonstrated that the Brad- 

v7, No. 6 is the most economical tool ever purchased by the farmer. 

e guarantee the draft to be satisfactory to we da the tie on ony ordi- 

nary Fiev elfarm. We also make Mowers to cut 3'¢ ft., 4% ft., 46 ft. and 

5 ft. The Bradley Reapers. Mowers and Rakes are the Best 
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of handsome tubers, 
notably free from dis- 
ease. And the short, 
quick season of this 
far north-east land 


in the World. 
BRANCHES: 


nd for Circulars. 








. py all our seeds BRADLEY & C0 

@ hardy, productive, 63 Murray St., New York. 7 
yi 32 So. Market St., Boston. Syracuse. N. Y. 
¥CATALOGUE will be : ——— 
sent FRE t ll. 
——.” READY APRIL 25th, 





GEORGEW. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


THE NEW BLACK GRAPE 
EATON.” 


Hardy, Vigorous and Productive. Bunches from 11b.to 
Rome 3. Awarded Tweo First Class Certificates of Merit. 
OHN B. MOORE & SON, Concord, Mass. 


THE NEW MODEL 


-OUR 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


For April. Vol. 1. No. 4. 


Containing the first instalment of the Unpublished Letters of Thack- 
eray, illustrated by reproductions from the Novelist’s own Unpublished Draw- 
ings, Fac-similies of his Letters, etc., ete. 


These Remarkable Letters are contributions such as have never before been 

















Kor 
Sim plic- 


ity, dura= 
LATEST AND BEST bility, and / made to a knowledge of the personality of the great novelist, and are in themselves 
qualityofwork | unquestionably the most interesting and characteristic addition to Thackeray 


it is unequaled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, 
by a hkrge _ per- 
centage, any other 
Lawn Mower made. 
, CHADBORN & 
fa COLDWELL 
ES MANUF’G CO. 
== NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


ROBEY &. REEVES, 


7 MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Agricultural Implements, Dairy Supplies, 


Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 

The “NEW MODEL” and Excelsior Horse and Hand 
Lawn Mowers are the best. A complete stock of all sizes 
always on hand. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

185 and 187 Water Street, New York City. 


HEEBNERS’ PATENT LEVEL-TREAD 


Literature. 
2S CENT Ts A WUDLBE ze. $3.00 A VWTHEAR. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Remittances should be sent by post money order or eyey letter. 





Send 25 Cente for 2 Sample Copies, dil Mention the American Agri- 
culturist. Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















4 
il \ 
ay 3-4 Se 
ruff ORSE- POWERS... ii a BET Ty) > We way 
Voter Calters aud’ Oreane Aue CLEAN FER shell bea Rt a nasi ht ve F ry 
odder Cutters and Crushers, Circular Saws, Corn Shellers Ay 
with or without Cleaners and Baggers. Hie Hy rah I) i Ren a atti of 
emake a specialty of above-named yenahince and war- / Wy i oN ata ieny Mi, J 
rant them the best. Catalogue free. Addre ey ui nA; yh) Wye 
HEEBNER & SONS, ‘Tanbtete, Fa. ty " 








ns Wy) 
WILLS App Ld 


Ti 
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WHY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


HALF OF WHAT | YOUR FARM CAN PRODUCE, 


N BY USING 

















insure a good crop, can 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 
be purchased for $25.00 


YZper ton. Send for circu- COMPLETE MANURES 


H. B. GRIFFING, AND 2 
70 Courtland St., N. Ye SUPERPHOSPHATES. 


Youcan DOUBLE YOUR CROP at very little addi- 
{ HE PHONOGRAPHIC. MAGAZINE 


tional expense ? These manures ow m Saat tn the tered Soak 
Jerome B. Howard page Monthly. 


the various — one rens uire. Sty Bi LW , 
The authentic pho enety a om Bonk itman Sys- VIN or Descriptive amp et - 
temof Phonography. $1.50 per annum. Specimen 


H. iia BAKER & BRO., 
5 hi 
copy free. The Phonographie Institute, Cincinnati,O> 215 P RL STREET, .... NE YORK. 








AND 


L0G BOOK. 


Ov. illion Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind po Bhagens Be ap Pe measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs,Planks, Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure ; 8 eed of circular saws ; care of saws; cord-wood 
tables ; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure ; 
weges, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, ete. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Illustrated edition of 1882, Ask your book-seller for it. 
Sent post-paid for 85 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses d the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
7} Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®19S3!2 We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcirculars to 










(7 ESTABLISHED 1850. _ge3 














MAHER & GROSH $2 Concave Razors, 





MAHER & GROSH All Steel Axes. 


MAHER & GROSH 25-cent Kitchen Knife. 
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CATALPA, JAPANESE HYBRID.. The most beautiful and rapid growing hardy tree known, 
~aving large, luxuriant foliage, (leaves often 2 feet long), and immense panicles of bell-shaped flowers of great 
beauty and fragrance. A tree in bloom isa mammoth pyramidal bouquet, and rivals in beauty and luxurance of 





The flowers are produced for many weeks, pure white 


growth, the most rapid growing trees of tropical climes. ¢ 
t com- 


with purple and yellow spots, and a tree in bloom fills the air for quite a distance with its delicious odor. 
mences to bloom when only a few feet high, and grows 25 or 30 feet in 4 or 5 years. Asa shade, ornamental, timber, 
or honey producing tree, it has norival. It is perfectly hardy and stands our most severe northern winters. Price 
of young trees, by mail, post-paid, 25 cts. each; 3 for 50 cts.; 8 for $1.00. 

ATALPA, KOEMPFERI. A new sort of more slender growth, producing freely large clusters of 
blossoms which are of great beauty and fragrance. The tree remainsin bloom a lo2 time, and blooms occasionally 
through the whole summer. It often bloouis the first year of planting, andissu-e t» bloom well the second. Young 
trees by mail, post-paid, 25 cts. each; 3 for socts ; 8 for $z.00. For $1.00 we will mail 4 trees of each sort. 

ANSIES. Childs’ New Giant Excelsior, are the largest and finest in the world. (See large Chromo in 
Catalogue.) They produce their gigantic flowers from May to December in great profusion. Mixed seed of 50 
colors, which are of marvellous beauty, 25 cts. per paper. 

x ORM KING.” This Grand New Double Perpetual Flowering Weeping Fuchsia, is the greatest 
novelty and grandest flowering plant of the age. Fine plants, 50 cts, each; 3 for $1.00, post-paid. 

iL S. Seven splendid sorts, including Auratum, for $x. Our list is the largest and finest in the country. 

ROSES. A finestock of all kinds. Our plants are all very strong and healthy. For 50 cents we will mail 
4 beautiful Tea Roses, red, white, pink and as or 10 for $1.00. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM S. We have one of the largest and finest collections in the country. For so 
cts. we will mail 5 grand sorts, all diiierent colors. Do not fail to see ourChrysanthemum Chromo, The finest work 
of art in flowers yet produced. Size, 21x27 inches, so cts. each, post-paid. Chrysanthemum seed 25 cts. per packet. 

TUBER SES. Childs’ New Excelsior Dwarf Pearl are the best. Dwarf habit, early flowering, large 
spikes, and large double blossoms of unexcelled fragrance. Select large flowering bulbs, 85 cts. per dozen. 

DIOLUS. Childs’ American Seedlings. Large, beautiful spikes, superb colors. No two alike. 
Large bulbs, all colors mixed, so cts. per dozen; $3.25 per 100, post-paid. 

FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. New Asters, Balsams, Phlox, Stocks, Portulaca, Petunia, 
Zinnias, Verbenas, Dianthus, Mignonette, Cucumber, Corn, Celery, Melons, Lettuce, Radish, Tomatoes, &c. We 
are headquarte:s for fresh, pure, and extra choice seeds. (Sce Catalogue for Complete List.) 

BULBS. _ Begonias, Gloxinias, Tigridias, Oxalis, and Amaryllis, of which we have the finest collection. 

PLANTS. | Fuchsias, Carnations, Abutilons, Cacti, Azaleas, Passion-flowers, Moon-flowers, Geraniums, 
Pinks, and many others strong and vigorous, all finely illustrated in our Catalogue. 

HARDY PLANTS. Spireas, Iris, Phloxcs, Violets, Clematis, Shrubs, Vines, &c., in great variety. 

FRUITS. Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes, Currants, Blackberrics, also Peaches, Apples, Pears, Mul- 
berries, &c. We make a specialty of fruit trees and plants of such sizes as can be shipped by mail; well-grown roots 
which will give satisfaction, and cost very little. We will mail the 7 following grape-vines, fine vigorous roots, for 
$1.50:—Niagara, Pocklington, Brighton, Agawam, Concord, Perkins, and Telegraph, 

Our book of Lilies and Amaryllis tells all about growing them, finely illustrated, 20 cts. per copy. 

The Excelsior Fertilizer for pot-plants, makes them grow and bloom luxuriantly; per package, 25 cts. 
Soap, the only good thing to keep plants clear of insects, 30 cts. per can, post-paid. 

Any of the above articles wi!! te sent by MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, on receipt of price, and guaranteed to arrive in 

condition. They are exactly as represented, and will more than please those who plant them, Many years 
of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our enormous mail business in seeds, bulbs and plants, which is the 
largest in the world. Canadian and English buyers supplied frce of duty and postage, as we have a branch office 
in Ontario, Canada, and one in London, Eng, Preserve t!.:s, as it wi!l not appear again. 

Our CATALOGUE for 1887, is probably the best and most elegant ever issued in America. It 

New contains 2 large chromos and 8 cclored plates of new flowc.s, and hundreds of 
beautiful engravings. It will be mailed FREE to any who order anything here offered (if requested). We are 
also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an order after receiving it. Otherwise, those who apply for it 
should send at least ro or 12 cents in stamps, which is only a part of its cost to us. 

yoy = be — by money order or postal note (on Queens), bills, drafts or stamps. For every dollar’s 
worth ordered from this i D 
advertisement, the buyer Address J L E Ww Ss Cc H : L Ss, 
will receive an elegant seed 
or bulb novelty, free, 


Tobacco 





CANADA HARD-WOOD UNLEACHED 


ASHES! 


NDERSON’S WARRANTED GARDEN SEEDS Chal- 

lenge = tg for epg Sore —— in | 
ts) rapevines given away to purchasers. 

| Offers: 10 packets fine Panty, Doub e Petunia. Prim 


FLORAL PARK, " 
Queens, N: Y. 


Cheapest fertilizer in use. Supplied in car lots, in bulk, 





a, Verbena, Carnation and other flower seeds. 25c. 5 beau- 
‘ul House Plants by mail for 25c. Price Lists free. 


A..C. ANDERSON, Seedsman & Florist, Leigh, Nebraska. 


bags or barrels. (Quality guaranteed’. Price and analysis 
sent free. Address, CHAS, STEVENS, 
Box 437, Napanee, Ontario, Canada. 





NOTABLE AND SIGNIFICANT ITEMS 


FROM THE 


FORTY-SECOND 


Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





A total income of over nineteen million two 
hundred thousand dollars, and payments to policy- 
holders of nearly eight million dollars. 

Interest income over three million seven hundred 
thousand dollars, being over 54 per cent on average 
net assets, and over nine hundred thousand dollars 
in excess of death-losses paid. 

Market value of securities over three million 
six hundred thousand dollars in excess of their 
cost. 

Liabilities, both actual and contingent, .provided 
for, and asurplus of over fifteen anda half million 
dollars by the Siate standard. 

AN INCREASE of over three million 
dollars in income, over two millions in 
surplus, over eight millions in assets, 
over sixteen millions in insurance writ- 
ten, and of over forty-four millions of 
insurance in force,—-OVER THE FIG- 
URES OF THE PRECEDING YEAR. 

Over three hundred million dollars of 
insurance in force, January 1, 1887. 


THE NEW-YORK LIFE ISSUES A 


Greater Variety of Policies 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 
Thereby adapting its contracts to the largest num- 
ber of people. It has lately perfected a return- 
premium feature, under which many of its policies 


are issued with 


Guaranteed Return of all Premiums Paid, 
in addition to the Amount Originally Insured, 


in case of death during a specified period. 
The returns on the NEw-Yor«K Lire’s Tontine 
Policies that have matured have been 


Larger than those of any other company 


(whether Tontine or Ordinary), comparison being 
made between policies taken at same age and pre- 
mium rate, and running through the same period 
of time. 

Do not insure until you have seen full particu- 
lars of the New-York LiFe’s Policies. Do not 
fail to write the nearest Agent, or the Home Office, 
for such particulars—at once, 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


846 & 348 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 0D. O’DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


eee ae 
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Huating Down the Rascals. 


We have promised our readers that we would do all in 
our power to hunt down and bring to justice the scoun- 
drels in this city, who are flooding the country with cir- 
culars, offering counterfeit money for sale. Two arrests 
have now been made, and one Samuel Hayes has been 
bound over in the sum of $3,000 for sending out these 
fraudulent letters. Large numbers of the circulars, de- 
scribing the ‘* green goods,”’ already directed to people 
in the farming districts, have been seized, and also nu- 
merous letters from persons applying for this counterfeit 
money. We hope to chronicle in our next issue other 
arrests. Meanwhile, will the people receiving the circu- 
Jars, forward them to ns, as a considerable number have 
already done. We propose to keep up these exposures 
until the authorities here have broken up the entire busi- 
ness. Among others who have recently forwarded us 
these “sawdust” circulars, are Captain D. H. Kelton, 
Fort Crawford, Col.; Thomas A. Craig, Harper Co., Kan.; 
H. W. Graybill, Lancaster Co., Pa.; Rowan B. Thayer, 
Tallahatchee Co., Miss.; H. E. Thomas, Shelburne Co., 
Minn. 


‘Read Patiently and Carefully,” 


says Noyes, at the top of his circular, entitled “* History 
of the East India Recipe.”’ Noyes is in the “ free recipe”’ 
business, and sends the “ East India Recipe” to those 
afflicted with ‘‘ nervous debility,”’ ** catarrh,” ctc., free of 
charge. But the recipe can only be compounded by a 
“ potanic druggist’? (Oh! !!), and as this brand of drug- 
gists are scarce, Noyes, in order that the sufferers may 
get the stuff made all right, proposes, like the rest of 
the free recipe senders, to prepare it real good for the 
sum of three dollars. Well, we have read this history 
“carefully ;°? but it is impossible to do so ‘‘ patiently,” 
when we see that ** Aged Missionary,’’ who had lived so 
long in India, still made to do service. The poor old fel- 
low, whose ‘“‘sands of life’? were running out some 
thirty years ago, is, under one name or another, pressed 
into the service of the ‘‘free recipe” men. It certainly 
shows a great lack of inventive genius, for all these free 
recipes, these wonderful cures, to have originated with 
an aged missionary. He usually dies and leaves his 
recipe to some other fellow, but turns up again when the 
next free recipe comes to the front. 





“The National Surgical Institute.’’ 


Asaw-bones shop in Indianapolis arrogates to itself 
the title of ** National,’’ which is not the only manifesta- 
tion of its peculiar kind of modesty. It also sets itself 
up as censor general of the United States postmasters. 
This * national’ concern maligns the postmasters of its 
own country, in writing to foreign postmasters in Can- 
ada, as follows: ‘‘We have found in the last twenty- 
seven years that Canadian postmasters are far more 
humane and thoughtful of others’ sufferings than our 
American postmasters.”” It then goes on to show that 
this is all owing to our politics, and says: “ We find the 
postmasters of your country, a8 a class, more generous, 
pains-taking, and noble-hearted in lending a hand to 
help those who suffer by the way.” Why this big chunk 
of taffy for the post-masters of Canada? This, very much, 
national surgery maligns its own postmasters, and * blar- 
neys” the Canadian, all because it has sent the latter 
catalogues, and hopes they will send customers to its 
“Institute.” 


6‘ Electricity in a Bottle.’ 


Here we have it pictured. It isa bottle with a square 
chunk of something inside, held by wires, and ont of the 
mouth of the bottle comes the ‘ forked lightning,” 
labeled ‘* Catarrh,” ‘‘Hay Fever,’? and other diseases. 
It is a good deal of misery, to come out of one small bot- 
tle, but a jug of “ Jersey lightning” has been known to 
produce many more body ills, and to spirit away a large 
farm besides. But on further inspection we find that 
this bottle does not. as one might infer from the picture, 
send forth the diseases with which the lightning is 





labeled, but cures them. We read: *‘ We claim that our 
Battery with the Electrified Fumes from Vege=- 
table Compounds will give instant relief and 
a permanent cure, by following persistently 
our directions. ‘ Electrified fumes” is good; they must 
be the next thing to “shocking smells.’ That such ab- 
surdities as ‘electrified fumes” can find any persons to 
even make a trial of them, shows how great is the need of 
a popular knowledge of the simplest laws of electricity. 
This wonderful bottled electricity has its “office and 
laboratory” in Chicago. Our representative called there, 
expecting to find an imposing display. He found the 
‘‘ office’ in an eight-by-ten room, on the sixth story of a 
building. The office contained one desk, three chairs 
and a stove. The “laboratory” is a closet, or small, 
four-by-ten room, fitted with pine shelving, and contain- 
ing a lot of bottles, zinc, and wires. The picture on the 
circular shows a bottle and wires, thus properly repre- 
senting the laboratory of bottles and wires. There is 
nothing about which the popular ignorance renders 
frauds so readily practicable, as electricity. If any un- 
usual phenomenon is ascribed to ‘ electricity,” it satis- 
fies allinquiry. If it is claimed that some affair for the 
alleged cure of diseases acts by electricity, the multi- 
tudes are ready to believe and aceept it. 


Electricity on a String. 


Chicago and St. Louis have long been rivals in various 
matters ; each claiming to be superior to the other in art, 
literature, the size of ladies’ shoes, and in many other 
respects. Now they are at variance in matters electri- 
cal. Chicago gives us ‘electricity in a bottle,’’ while 
St. Louis presents her ditto ona string. At least that is 
what the picture published by the ‘Harris Remedy 
Company ” appears to represent. There is a very elabo- 
rate belt, with two disks, each hung to it by a string—it 
may’ be a wire—and both spluttering away electricity in 
the most wasteful manner. Upon another part of the 
belt the forked lightning is playing in the most zigzag- 
edest manner. This belt is evidently to be worn, und 
the question naturally presents itself, will not all this 
corruscation burn and be mightily uncomfortable for the 
wearer? But as we are told that ‘the vigor of life in 
plant, an‘mal or human being. is wholly dependent upon 
the electricity,’ we admit our ignorance of this kind of 
electricity, and take a back seat. But this ‘* Harris 
Remedy Co.” has discovered that its “ Pastille treat- 
ment works so harmon ously with the Improved Battery 
Belt.’’ that special inducements are offered to induce 
persons to take them, as Capt. Cuttle would say, 
‘“jintly.” This ‘‘ Pastille treatment” is for a class of 
troubles that we can not with propriety enumerate. 
There are ailments that seldom befall correct and care- 
ful people. Tiis ‘* Remedy Company” issues what it 
calls a “leaflet *’ well calculated to make nervous per- 
sons feel that they are in a bad way, andto show that 
the so-called ‘‘ Pastilles*’ andthe ‘*‘ Belt’ are the only 
ready remedies. We rarely find, even in the literature 
of quackery, anything more absurd than the talk about 
electricity, given in the circulars sent out by this ‘‘Com- 


pany.”’ 


Caughtat Last—Those Big Legacies 
Gone Up.” 


For many years we have been warning our readers 
against the Bogus Claim agencies, which send out cir- 
culars offering to secure large legacies in England and 
elsewhere for a consideration. Not long ago, one of 
these bogus concerns, entitled “the British-American 
Claim Agency,” inserted an entire-column advertise- 
ment in various papers through the United States, con- 
taining the names of about one thousand people, for 
whom “enormous fortunes’’ were in waiting. Now 
these scoundrels have been overhauled here in New 
York, and they stand ina fair way of spending several 
years in Sing Sing. The “ officers’ of the Agency, who 
have been jailed, were George Frederick Parker, Presi- 
dent, and Edwin 8. Wetherell, Secretary. Parker is a 
man with white hair and black moustache, of fine 
presence, and well suited to be the figure-head of a 
concern that deals with millions, and Wetherell is a 
man of mild manner and persuasive voice, who could 
put off an applicant in the sweetest manner. In his 
gorgeously appointed office, surrounded by over a dozen 
lady type-writers, Parker sat in royal state, and no 


applicant would suspect him to be what he was, a’ 


ticket-of-leave-man from Australia, by way of San Fran- 
cisco, and a former tenant of the State Prison at Sing 
Sing, where he had served ont a sentence for swindling 
as a commission dealer. But little is known of the ante- 
cedents of Wetherell, who is regarded as a villain. 
Parker and Wetherell were arrested and locked up, to 
await prosecution, and a truck-load of their letters were 
seized and taken to the Station. These letters disclosed 





the melanckoly fact that there were victims enough to 
this “Agency,” to bring it in an income of $500 daily, in 
the form of fees. A lawyer by the name of Gibbons has 
also been arrested as being concerned with the Agency, 
The above account will not afford pleasant reading to 
those who forwarded their fee of ten dollars to the 
* Agency,” but if it has taught them a good Jesson, it 
may not have been too dearly bought. 

Among other subscribers who have recently aided asin 
exposing these rascals, are Mr. E. M. Tennant, Cortland 
Co... N.Y.; Charles Denham, Pulaski Co., Ky. ; R. A. 
Kinfman, Elkhart Co., Ind.; W. H. Crain, Washington 
Co.,, Ia, ; Mrs, Julia A. Lawson, Nicholas Co., Ky. 


Dropsy Treatcd—* Free, at First 3°’ 
Twenty Dollars Later On, 


Our subscribers in Harrison Co., Tex., and elsewhere, 
are receiving showy handbills, about ten inches square, 
from one “Doctor A. J. Green,” of East Tennessee, pro- 
posing to cure dropsy, The “Doctor” informs the pub- 
lic that “one dose ** of his new discovery will satisfy the 
worst prejudiced mind. 


ONLY ONE FELLOW KNows. 


We are likewise told “‘ that there is but one other man 
in the world now living that knows what the medicine ig 
made of, or how it is made,” except the afo:esaid Dr. A. 
J.Green, The latter furthermore states that ‘‘ there are 
thousands of people dying yearly with dropy that 


NEVER KNOW WHAT AILS THEM;”’ 


and these, the Doctor tells us, are the symptoms: “ @id- 
diness in the head; tightness in the chest; fluttering or 
palpitation of the heart.” 

So far as these being symptoms of dropsy, other causes 
will produce these results. Such, for example, as sit- 
ting up too late nights with your affianced, when “ flut- 
tering ’’ or palpitation of the heart is very apt to occur ; 
devoting long hours to the card-table; smoking ** plug 
tobacco,” which is intended for chewing, or indulging 
too freely in ‘‘sperits” or mince pie. We have fre- 
quently known persons to cxperience the same effects 
from a too liberal use of “imported” cigars, brought 
from Hoboken, or from indigestion, a heavy cold, and 
other causes we might name. Doctor Green continues: 
“* After it (the dropsy) rnns any Jength of time, you will 
think you have the gravel.. When you 


PULL YOUR SHOES OFF 


at night, you have a burning in the bottom of your feet 
as if you were holding them to hot embers, The first 
place to discover the swelling is, to press your thumb on 
the inside of the shin-bone, where it will leave a dent or 
pit that you can hardly rub ont with your fingers, and 
you mostly lie on your left side to sleep. Now, if you 
have any or all of these symptoms, write to me and give 
all of the symptoms you have, if not all you have had, 
and how long yon have had them, and where they com- 
menced, and I will give or forward yon the medicine and 
directions at once that will do you good; all I ask, isa 
trial.” 
ESCHEW ‘‘HOG MEAT OR GREASE,”’ 


On receipt of the applicant's letter, this public phi- 
lanthropist sends ‘‘ free of charge,’ with the exception 
of four cents to pay postage, a ‘‘lump of the medi- 
cine,” with these directions: ‘‘ Take one of the largest 
pills at night, and one of the small ones at midnight, etc., 
etc. Do not eat any hog meat or grease, and live as light 
as possible on light diet; do not load your stomach with 
anything ; not even water.” 

We again quote from Dr. Green: “ After you have 
taken this, if you want more, send me twenty dollars in 
a registered letter, and I will send more medicine.” 

The modus operandi in this whole business appears to 
us at this distance to be something as follows: Every 
person who has any of the complaints or symptoms above 
named, is of course made to believe by the Doctor's cir. 
cular that he has the dropsy. The first application of 
pills benefits the “sufferer,” and we can say in general 
terms that mankind in most cases will be relieved if they 
will not eat ‘hog-meat,” and abstain for a few days from 
loading their stomachs. Following these directions will 
bring relief, though the Doctor's trial “lump” of medicine 
may be nothing more than so much dongh. Having tried 
the first lump and followed the other directions, the pa- 
tient is benefitted; he assumes that the Doctor's medi- 
cine has done this work, and sends on his twenty dollars 
for more. Dropsy is very rare, and there is no specific 
cure for it, although the sufferer can be benefitted. The 
number of people dying from it, is comparatively very 
small. If Dr. Green would like a complete analysis of 
his ‘‘new and wonderful discovery,” and will forward & 
“lump” of his medicine to this office, we will publish 
the results of our investigations in the Humbug or 
other columng, for “the benefit of suffering humanity.” 
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Important Announcement. 
> 
Beginning with the January number, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, English and German, is hereafter 
to be supplied simultaneously in London, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna. Furthermore, the American 
News Company will furnish both the English and 
German to the trade and to the public through tre 
various news agencies and news-stands in the 
United States and Europe. 





Eight Extra Pages. 


Owing to the great pressure upon our advertis- 
ing columns, greater than in any April number 
before (with two exceptions), we are compelled to 
add eight extra pages to this issue of the American 
Agriculturist, in order not to encroach upon the 
reading pages proper. This increase in our adver- 
tising patronage affords most gratifying evidence 
of the growing confidence in the American Agricul- 
turist, as a medium for reaching the best class of 
people. It shows that our rapidly increasing cir- 
culation is having a telling effect upon those who 
Indeed,*the in- 
crease in our circulation since the first of Jaruary 
has been greater than at any time since the mem- 
orable period of apparent national prosperity im- 
mediately following the War. 


patronize its advertising columns. 





The German American Agriculturist. 


Very many of our English readers have taken 
the trouble to interest their German friends and 
neighbors in the German American Agriculturist. 
Others have German employes whom they supply 
with the periodical. Every German arriving in 
this country should immediately have a copy, 
while those in the Fatherland, who contemplatc 
coming here, should read the German Americas: 
Agriculturist before departure. It will give them 
valuable hints and sugyestions regarding the cul‘i- 
vation of the soil, fruit raising, ete., ete., in tki 
eountry. Tha price is the same as the English. 
Sample copies of the German edition will be sent 
free on application. 





Read the Advertisements, 
—_ 

It is always our purpose to make our advertising 
columns as interesting and valuable to our readers 
as the reading columns proper. As we have hitherto 
stated, there are many persons who take the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for the advertisements alone. Every 
reader should study them thoroughly, and in writ- 
ing the advertisers please mention the name of this 
periodical, 





Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Diction- 
ary Free. 


a 

Many of our subscribers are availing themselves 
of the very liberal offer made on page 92 of the 
February American .griculturist. This is the offer : 
We will supply Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto 
Dictionary, new edition for 1887, price $10.00, for 
ten subscriptions at $1.50 each, express charges 
paid. OR, we will extend any present subscriber’s 
subscription for five years and supply him with this 
Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, ex- 
press charges paid, on receipt of ten dollars. This 
new Unabridged Dictionary, which is now the 
recognized authority on pronunciation, contains 
over 12,500 new words, and in addition a new pro- 
nouncing Biographical Dictionary and a new pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the world. It is profusely 
illustrated with wood cuts and substantially bound 
in sheepskin. If any further particulars are needed 


A Magnificent Portrait of 


SIZE, 15 BY 


turist, as they have so frequently done in other 
similar cases, immediately set about preparing for 
their readers the very best engraving of Mr. 
Beecher that could be obtained for money. They se- 
cured from Mr. Falk, the eminent portrait artist, thé 
last sitting of Mr. Beecher, negative 14x17 inches, 
(acknowledged by everybody here in New York to 
be by far superior to any others,) and immediately 
set to work, night and day, producing from this 
negative by a new process what we now confi- 
dently claim to be the very best engraving extant 


of Henry Ward Beecher. It is executed by the 


General Logan, described in the February 
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Wha the grsat Prowcher 23 prostre‘yd with | 


apoplexy, the Publishers of the American Agricul- | 





American Agriculturist on page 82, 
engraving of Henry Ward Beecher, all sent post-paid in a tube prepared for the pnrpose. 


——— t=.) 


THE GREAT PREACHER. 


Henry Ward Beecher, from 


his Last Sitting. 


19 INCHES. 


new process of direct engraving from the negative, 
which thereby secures not only clearness and dis- 
tinctness, but brings out all the lineaments of the 
human countenance, as no other method of en- 
graving can. The great orator and minister, as 
shown in this magnificent engraving, is the picture 
of perfect health, as he appeared after he returned 


from his recent long vacation, through Europe. 


The engraving is mounted on heavy paper, suit- 


able for the centre table or for framing. 

The price of the advance proofs of these engrav- 
ings is $5.00 to any but subseribers to the American 
Agriculturist. Every subscriber can have one, how- 
ever, for $1.00 , or, on sending one new subscriber 


for 1887, at the regular rate of $1.50, 


OUR GRAND SPECIAL OFFER. 


Any present subscriber, who will immediately forward us the name of a new subscriber to the 
Anerican Agriculturist, together with $1.50, can order from us the engravings of General Grant and 


and also this superb 
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immediately write us and they will be forwarded. 


principles of Webster, and cther leading 
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Indians, Land Titles, 
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scribers to the American « 
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i A DICTION ARY F FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


The New American Dictionary of the English Language, based on the labors and 
; authorities. 
Every word re-spelled phonetically abil as pronounced, with careful and correct accentuation and 
}} syllabication, to which is affixed accurate and concise definitions. 
of valuable and useful information upon American Ilistory, Constitutions, Laws, Army and Navy, 
Dabts, Cities, Categes, Growth of Cities, Rate of Mortality, Rates of Interest, 
Science, Mythology, Biography, Insolvent and Assignment Laws, ete. 
4griculturist ; 75 cents, post-paid, to our subscribers. 

OUR OFFER.—The above described New American Dictionary will be sent 
post-paid to any person who before June Ist sends us one subscriber to the American Agriculturist, 
English or German, at the regular rate, $1.50 per year. 
except the Engravings, ‘‘ Homes of Our Farmer Presidents.” 


Containing upwards of fifty thousand words. 


— See | 


To which is added a vast amount 


Price $1.00 to all but sub- 


No other Premiums included in this offer 
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Mr. A. S, Fuller’s Great Work. Begin at any Time. 
<> -_—> 


We elsewhere produce a sample extract from 
Mr. Fuller’s work on the propagation of plants, 
which is now going through the press, preparatory 
to being presented tothe public. As stated ina 
previous number, there is no other complete work 
devoted to this special field of research and labor. 
Such being the case, the book will be eagerly 
looked for, to say nothing of the fact that it is 
from the pen of Mr. Fuller. 


—_ << 


Take Notice. 

Hereafter we will furnish the Law Book, Cyclo- 
pedia or Historyof the United States, postpaid, to 
all persons not subscribers, for $1.00; to subscri- 
bers, seventy-five cents. Any present subscribers 
can extend their subscriptions for 1885 at $1.60, 
and secure one of these volumes. 


—_o 


Will Appear Next Month. 


Advertisements crowded out of this April num- 
ber will appear in the May number, unless we are 
notified to the contrary by the advertisers. 


| an index to every three numbers. 





Inasmuch as every number of the American Agri- 
culturist is complete in itself, subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If new subscribers do not wish 
to commence with the January number they can 
begin with the April, especially now when there is 
The periodical 
may properly be considered as in four parts; part 
1 beginning with January, part 2 beginning with 
April, part 3 beginning with July, and part 4 begin- 
ning with October. 


Cattle and Dairy Shor Show in New York. 


A large number of pete interested in all 
the various breeds of cattle have arranged to have 
a show at Madison Square Garden, New York, be- 
ginning the first week in May. Liberal premiums 
will be offered for Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey and 
Ayrshire cattle, also for Dairy products. For fur, 
ther particulars address E. Burnett, Presidcnt, 
Deerfoot Farm, Southborough, Mass. 








Valuable Books. 


See on another page a list of books supplied at 
reduced rates to the subscribers of this periodical. 
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=== KNIVES AS PREMIUMS. === 


The States and Canadas have for months past been deluged with circu'ars describing bogus cutlery, of every 
description. Those engaged in this swindling business make a specialty of knives. Through the trade and other- 


wise they offer English steel knives, which are nothing more than iron knives, with imitation bone, pearl, tortoise 
she!l and horn handles. For many years Messrs. Maher & Grosh have offered their knives through our columns to 
Thousands of our subscribers in past years have purchased them, and we have yet tolearn of a single 
Such being the case, we have decided to make special premiums for our subscribers of several of 
which we guarantee to be perfect and in every way as represented. 


ep 


the public. 
complaint. 
these knives, 


i] 
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Fig. L.—“ KENTUCKY BOWIS” KNIFE, 
“The Kentucky Bowie” (Fig. 1).—Price $1.00. This is brass lined, stag handle, razor blades. 
‘The engraving speaks better than any description regarding this knife. Supplied for one subscription at $1.50. = 





Fig. 2.—‘‘ COMMON SENSE’? PRUNING KNIFE. 

The “ Common Sense” Pruning Knife (Fig. 2).—Price $1.00, post-paid. Supplied for one 
subscription at $1.50. This common sense knife contains a pruning blade, a jack-knife blade, a budding and spay- 
ing blade. The cut gives tie exact size. Every farmer, gardener and stockman in the country should have one of 
these knives, The blades are carefully forged from razor stecl, file-tested, and will be replaced without extra charge 
if soft or flawy. 





Fig. 3.—BARLOW KNIFE. 
The Well-Beloved Barlow (Fiz. 3).—Made of the best quality, with razor steel blade.—Bud- 


ding Knife (Fi. 4).— Both sent for one subscription to the American Agriculturist. The Budding Knife has a 


razor steel blade and cocoa handle ; the cut gives the exact size. 












Fig. 4.—BUDDING ENISE. 

“Old Solid Comfort » (Fig. 5).—Price $1.50. Furnished, post-paid, for two subscriptions to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturest, This is an old congress knife of our grandfathers. It contains four blades, stag handle, steel 
finished. Supplied, post-paid, for two subscription to the American Agriculiurést at $1.50 each, 
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Fig. 5.—‘* OLD SOLID COMFORT”? KNIFE, 

Knife for Everybody (Fic. 6).—This is the daintiest and best knife made. It contains two blades of 
extra good material. The blades are as carefully forged as a two-dollar razor, and every one file tested. Though 
small, the knife is strong. It is just the knife for teacher, preacher, or any any one else who wishes a good knife. 
For ladies’ work it is specially well adapted. The cut shows elegant pearl handle. Price $1.00, post-paid, or sup- 
pplied for one subscription to the American Agriculturist at $1.59. 





Fig. 6.—KNIFE FOR EVERYBODY. : 
The above knives, like all of those furnished by Maher & Grosh, are undoubtedly the best supplicd to the Ameri- 
can market, They will be sent, post-paid, to those securing new subscriptions to the American Agriculturist. 





Something New. 


IlMuminated Day Clock, Night Clock, 
Medicine Clock, and Night Light 
Combined. Price, $2.75. 


This new invention is meeting with wonderful popu- 
larity. The upper part of this clock turns completely 
round every twelve hours, while the hand or pointer 
remains stationary. The movement is contained in the 
octagon base, and is wound, set, and regulated just as in 
an ordinary clock. It is ingenious, though simple in con- 
struction, and perfectly accurate. Its great rece mmenda- 
tion is, that it is illuminated at night by means of a lamp. 
ora candle, which is to be placed inside the ground-glass 





globe, so that a person can ascertain the time at night 
without getting out of bed. This clock is particularly 
valuable in time of sickness, as with its aid a nurse of 
any intelligence, or even a child, can be trusted to admin- 
ister medicine at stated hours. It gives a faint light, and 
will be for this reason very convenient in the nursery, 
while at all times it will serve as a trustworthy and inex- 
pensive time-keeper. To farmers and all persons who 
get up before daylight, it is indispensable. Where kcro- 
sene oil is bought at tw-nty cents a gallon, it will cost 
only one cent a week to burn the light all night in the 
Illuminated Clock, and there is no disagreeable odor aris- 
ing (as the combustion is perfect), and no danger of ex- 
plosion. Physicians of good standing recommend this 
clock. Dérections.—For unpacking: Find the pointer 
loose in the top of the clock; slide it i: to the groove in 
front. Fit the slot in the globe over a shoulder to corres- 

ond, in the revolving disk of metal. The disk is not to 
ve removed. To wind: Remove the globe and wind 
daily by means of stationary key beneath. To regulate: 
Move the regulator beneath to “ fast ’’ or ** slow” as re- 
quired. Toset: Turn the globe either to the right or 
left, bringing the correct figure over the pointer. This 
clock stands 6} inches high, and the lower part is nickel- 
plated, with a handle for carrying it about, as shown in 
the engraving. It will be presented for 3 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. Total $4.50. Or any present 
subscriber sending ns one new subscription for 1887 with 
$2.75, will be entitled to this wonderful Clock and Night 
Lamp. Receiver to pay express charges, which are small. 


The Best Carpet Sweeper in the Market. 


Price, $3.00, 

A really good carpet sweeper is a valuable article 
in every household, and the one we offer is warranted to 
wear well and give satisfaction. Unlike many sweepers 
it is strongly made, and yet so simple in construction 





that it will not break or get ‘*outof order” ina few 
weeks. Persons connected with the American Agricul- 
turist have had these sweepers in honschold use for 
some time, and can answer for their being satisfactory in 
every respect. Four wheels enable our sweeper to run 
lightly, and it is easily adapted to any kind of carpet, etc., 
and being entirely encircled by a rubber band will not 
injure furniture or walls. Dust, noise and fatigue are 
done away with by this sweeper. This Sweeper and 3 
subscriptions supplied for $4.00; OR, present subscribers 
can avail themselves of this elegant Sweeper by re- 
mitting us $2.00. The receiver to pay express charges. 














VALUABLE BOOKS 
AT SPECIAL RATES TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The price of each volume mentioned below is $1.00. We have made special arrangements, however, whereby we are 
enabled to furnish them to the subscribers of the American Agriculturist at 75 cents each, post-paid. To all others $1.00 
each. The volumes are printed from new plates, made expressly in large, clear type, illustrated and handsomely bound in 
cloth, black and gold. 
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Robinson Crusoe. Jane Eyre. Baron Munchausen. Wild Life in Oregon. 
Arabian Nights. The Mysterious Island. Five Weeks in a Balloon. Christine. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. Waverley, and Guy Mannering. Veronica. 

Children of the Abbey. Tour of the World in 80 Days. Ivanhoe, and Kenilworth. Longfellow. 

Don Quixote. Grimm’s Popular Tales. The Last of the Mohicans. Whittier. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Gulliver’s Travels. Life of Franklin. Bryant. 

The Last Day of Pompei. Esop’s Fables. Over 100 illustrations, Creasy’s Battles. Poe’s Poems. 
Scottish Chiefs. Poe’s Tales. Rocky Mountain Life. Fur Country. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Grimm’s Goblins. Vicar of Wakefield. Willie Rielly. 

Tom Brown at Rugby. Pickwick Papers. David Copperfield. Emerson’s Essays. 


P. S.—Any person who sends us a new subscriber of the American Agriculturist for 1887 at $1.50, will be entitled to 
one of these volumes post-free ; also one in addition to every additional subscriber. 


“>: PREMIUM + ARVIGLES + GIVEN + 0 ++ WORKERS. =< 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist offer over one hundred and fifty premium articles, and a large number of desirable books, as an incentive 






























































to workers. These premiums, tabulated below, are fully illustrated and described in an elegant thirty-six page publication (pages same size as this sheet), 
which will be sent, postpaid, to any person who desires to secure these premiums. It will be observed that the full subscription price of the American Agri- 
culturist, of $1.50, must be forwarded in order to secure any of these premiums. Send to us for full Particulars, Canvasser’s Outfit, etc., ete. 
N. B.—The premiums not marked with an x in this list will be sent, prepaid, to any point in the United States reached by mail or express. Write to us 
for coat of transportation of articles marked with an x. Single numbers of the American Agriculturist, 15 cents. Samply copies, 6 cents. 
BATEOET ANNIE. «555 Sad sean ne aacis sek enee es | 425] 24 ZriAntiCalking Shoes... wo...k.cccccscceecce 1.50 2 
3s (8 32/Pocket. Drawing Instruments......... .. ..| 3.50) 4 EMM BUTI aie ci cab ces tas dese cd eine 60 4 
~ Ss 33) Brass — Instrumentz.... . ... ....] 1.25) 2 cht ae agg PGi Sk We iaick 4 pe sie estes 50 4 
Ee ej 34, Ten Drawing Instruments. ................. 3.50 4 80}** Novelty ue Ji <c) y  | Tr in 15 
TA BLE OF PREMIUMS. § $3 DPR ROINOS cccaskeasericsecakes suascl Lip 3 81);Combined Lathe and Seroll Saw........ .. x 8°00 it 
& B83 36|New Simple Microscope ............ .....- 12.00 2] 8z/Scroll ted tos nett e eee eeeeeeeseree: eee X) 3.00 4 
* 3 37/The New Improved Compound Microscope X 11.00) 11 62 Dairy Thermometer. ....0.056 0 csseees acc | 
3 OPEN TO ALL. > [72 88/Improved Camera........... ... Sc Praasaeed 10.00 13 BE SIMURG WUMNON cco bus See iebecwss va ceonc x %.05 i 
Names of Premium Articles. os | 39 Stereoscope. se teen teste eee eo ceeeeeeees OGD 1 85 Rectangular Churn Sea siewbaeaautnvuee niece x| 7.00, 7 
= es ine 40|Magic Lantern................ hacen acele X 2.50 3 BS PCCIANLUMIAT CMU. oss coerce ccccc nes x| 2.00 9 
= s <4 OT See ee ne oer .13| 1 86 The A, B. C. Corn Sheller with Fan, . .. x 12.00 13 
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PIFOMPICTS DHUAVINE SOL. 2... ccscccccccsccses 2. 2 5 1 uy Joie REIL ee a 25 
44'Combination Razor Strop....... 2... ot Lae et 88 “Ice King ” Lever.........sssecce : a : 
1|Monogram ee ere onsen 0] 1 45)“ Eureka ” Type RARER, 3. an Sirs a 200; 2 89. All Clamp” Skates... .......00-- 0 rs 115 ; 
2|Monogram Outfit... -+-| 1,00] 2 46\Double Harmonica........ 0000.20. 00000000 1.25) 2] 89° All Clamp” Skates................ .....X] 1.90 8 
3)\Iluminated Clock ....... ......... o~« 22:75 3 SUIEPIIE REAPING... io. ie sisaesccvevicee oes 50 1 $0 American Agricultvrist Bound... 200 g 
4|Tissue-Paper Flower Outfit....... ......... 1.00; 2 48} Musical Box....... 2.6.2. ..e ee eee eeee cess ee 18.00) 20 | $0 American Agriculturist if sent by Mail. | 2.30 4 
5|Carpet Sweeper enkune ix Sebeueserosbaree x! 3.00) 3 Ry PEO ION a osukcaeexsns soonseasenss 1.00 2 91 Unabridged Dictionary ..x!10.00 12 , 
6|The Parl” Rag Maker... 2.00.22. cc00c0s 1.00) 1 50) Harp BMURNNNN SLi aru duen)saebadAsnccaewseswe 1.50; 2 92 Ink Stand, Gong and Tape Measure Heche “50 1 
7\** Little Detective” Scale... 0.000000. MASP) 4 | SMMC MOOK...) ic cccc noun. nconseeces 1.00} 2] 93 Eye Glass, Hook and Eye Shade... ........| 150. 1 
8|Soldering Casket ............-. 2. s.se00e .60 1 52) Perfect Letter Copying Book............... 1.00 2 91 Upright Steam Engine................ .| 1.60 2 
9 Folding Pocket Scissors. --. 22.0.2. 20.000. DS: RONG co s6snci sen sins noxenwous x, 6.50, 8} S Maunetic Toye......... 0. eceece ceeeecee| 88) 1 
10, Lacly’s Scissors ..........--.---seeseeee awe 1 54/Chased Napkin Ring... 0... ---...0.05 eee 0) 1 WMI GTICA HOME, 665. sce cewaraisesonscee 15) 1 
11)Scissor Set im plush case 5 $5/Fire-GiltChain  ........ . .2 eee eens sof Lowel 2 DE MOOT IAN. oes Sicsc occ. aewee 1.50} 2 
12 Button-Hole ee 1 56/Gold-Plated Chain.............00.2ceceeeeee 3.50 4 98 Machine Shop 1.31 8 
Se eee 1 57/Nickel Plated Chain... ..... ........00006.) BO 1 99; Dominoes... ........ 065 -60) 1 
14;Gold Thimble.............0... cee ceeeeeee 1 58 Gold Pen and Pencil Combined ..... ... ... 3.00 3 | 100/School Set. 2.2222: ie 7) 1 
15Gold Thimble........... ..2..-seeeeee oes 2 59/Gold-Mounted Pencil..............2 sceeeee 0 2) WP MOIR... <-<ccac: 00cc00cs0%ecenss 1.00} 2 
16 Carving Kuife and Fork.... ... 3.50, 4 GUiGold Pencil Case. 2. .ic.css cscs coessececs AOS 1 AUR MEAING iT TOU)... «occa coccxe0g 00<58%0000s. 1.00} 2 
17;/One dozen Knives and Forks ............. 12.00, 12 61'Cake Basket.. .. ....0......s0ee0.-- ‘. KT, 9 103| Wate r-Color CE EET ae to) 4 
18/One dozen Silver Plated Knives....... scot Be S BlHGOM TAN ON MOOD oc sccccee. boc, soacssencws 3.00, 4 | 104/Telephone Outfit...... 2. cecceees eee cone 1.00) 2 
i, kh a enn .75| 1 63'Pearl and Gold Pen-Holder....... ......... 8.00, 4 | 105/Wilcox Breech Loading Gun...... . ....++- 1.30} 2 
20 Farmer’s Three-Bladed Knife.. ........... 1.00 2 64/Dinner Caster.................. ‘sisi % ee x 7.00 8 | 106'Patent Cribbace Board... ........ eeeeee: | 1 
21|Pearl-Handled Knife. ............. .2. sees 1.50, 2 65/Chased Butter Dieh.. .... 00... ...0ee0e0e x 7.00, 9 | 107 Pair of Automatic Counters....... ......+-| -75] 1 
22|Farmer’s Pocket Knife...... .... .-.+0--- | -50] 1 SONCHOPR OL MINETAIE: .....055005.5000000se000 “75 1 108 Marsh’s Celebrated Lathe... ...........56: 30.00) 40 
23/Four-Bladed Knife ............ ...seceeeee- 50 1 67 Cabinet of Minerals .. ....... .....ce eee SB lc es or eee ee 2.50) 4 
24/Self Inking Rubber Stamp. . ... ........| 1-00 1 68 Horseshoe of Minerals.................--- 1.50 2] 110 Rubber Roofing ........ 2. 2. seeeeeesse--| 6.00] 8 
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TENSE SS a 3.50, 4 72|Reversible Waterproof Coat............6.6. 4.50, 5 | 114 Baltimorean Press, he Littte Beauty .....| 7.50] 9 
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Send for Premium List fully illustrating and describing these Premiums. 
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FICIAL ENDORSEMENT, #02400 
Pp ere ee the Tenth Census, Vol. 8, Lately Published. «— 2. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is especially worthy of mention, be- 
Cause of the remarkable success that has attended the unique and untiring 
efforts of its proprietors to increase and extend its circulation. Its contents 
are duplicated every month for a German Edition, which also circulates widely. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 











Mention this paper in writing to advertisers, 
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achine that re 
ai tte wa Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the only Thresher eelected from the vast number built in the 
United States, for illustration and description in “Appleton’s Cyclo. 
pedis of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting It as 
the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 











Address, 
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Wj Strengthen confidence in the Estey 
Organ. Its tone, the perfection of 
material in its construction, and the 

“Mj painstaking care given to every detail 
ware reasons for its leading position. 
“ Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


The New Perfected Runabout 


The Original, and Father of all Runabouts. 








For four passengers. The best genera? Business Wagon 
now in use. Weighs 300 1bs.: Capacity 800 Ibs.; hangs very low; 
Fides as easy asa buggy. and can be used for family or 
business purposes. Over 4,000 now in use, and giving the 
best satisfaction. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 
respect. Prices and Catalogue free to those who mention 


paper. H, A, MOYER Syracuse, N, Y. 


R BOTSFORD & BOTSFORD WAGON BOLSTER SPRING 
PLWAGON SPRING age ay, board a 
i — Se ches. Strong,Simple and Durable. 
ae for sale by dealers or address 

[as Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, N. ¥. 


COLUMBUS 


eran neonsn eae 
80 0) ear 
The cheapest Spreader out, and the 


ae. only kind that can 
Wasa 

























. be attached to old 
wagons. All are 
\warranted. 

Hi Prices mailed free, 






NEWARK MAOHINE CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-hand 
2 price list. REPAIRING AND _NICKELING,. 
*# SECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


Wit MAIL YOU 100 








New full-size Designs for 
working Brackets. Easels 
etc., 10c. Samples with mitred 

icture mouldings, Cards and 
. Picture, to agent, 2c. J. Le 
HYDE, Pomfret Landing,Ct. 








WANTED. Farmers’ Sons as agents for our ELECTRIC 
Pockgr BATTERY, the latest invention for exercising 
purposes. Awarded medal. t American Institute. Send your 


address to ELECTRIC PocKET BATTERY C0., 756 B’way, N.Y. 
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43 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


HAVE ATTENDED THE EFFORTS OF THE 


Chicago Weekly Journal, 


TO CIVE THE PEOPLE A 


Newsy, Clean and Concise Newspaper. 


READABLE BY EACH AND EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, 
IT HAS 12 PAGES EVERY WEEK, 624 PAGES IN THE YEAR, 


of the Latest News, Choicest Miscellany and the very best 


MARKET REPORTS 


up to Tuesday evening ; is mailed and un its way to its thousands of readers on the same evening. 
It is printed’ in large, clear type, on perfecting presses of the very latest pattern, and is a model of 
the printer’s art. Every new sucscriber who sends us One Dollar, the regular subscription price, will 


receive 


8S PACKETS OF CHOICE SEEDS FREE. 


Send postal card for Sample Copy, which will cost you nothing, and see for yourself that what we say 


is true. Address 


JOHN R. WILSON, Publisher, 159 & 161 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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(ARTIFICIAL) 
WITH RUBBER FEET AND HANDS. 


Indorsed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the Most Eminent Sur- 
geons in the Country, the Press, 
and Over 8,000 Men, Women and 
Children who wear them resid- 
ing in all parts of the World. 


The Rubber Foot and Hand pos- 
sesses the most natural appear- 
ance, the greatest durability and 
the greatest degree of comfort of 
all artificial limbs. Vasc num- 
bers of mutilated men and women 
are, by the use of rubber feet and 
hands, enabled to mingle with the 
rest of the world without betray- 
ing their loss or experiencing 
great inconvenience. 

The accompanying engraving 
represents a sailor of the late re- 
bellion who lost his leg and arm 
by the explosion of a shell in a 
naval combat. He has been prac- 
tically restored to his usefulness 
* by the application of Marks’ Pat- 
ent Artificial Limbs with rubber 
hands and feet. Large illustrated 

amphlet containing over 300 tes- 

imonials and copyright formula 
for taking measurement sent free. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York City. 


1845. HEDGEFIELD STOCK FARM AND NURSERIES. 1887. 

Pair handsome, stylish, closely-matched, bay Hamble- 
tenian Geldings, 15X% hands—trot 5:10 double—6 yrs. old, 
fearless of steam. Anelegant roadteam. Sound and handy 
double and single. Also, standard-bred colts by sons of 
Hambletonian, 10, and Belmont, 64. Jersey Red Swine (regis- 
tered), P. Rocks, Bronze Turkeys, and tmmense Nursery 
Stock of all best hardy Fruits and ornamental. 200,000 one 
and two-yr. Asparagus very low. Catalogues and prices, 
and description of horses, free b 

CLARK PETTIT, P. O. Salem, N. J. 











IGHT BRAHMA AND BUFF COCHIN Exhibition Fowls 
for sale. Eggs in season. Prices reasonable. Stock strictly 
first class. Circular. HowaRrD FELDMAN, Hagerstown, Md. 


BEG G Nn) Pure-bred P. Rock, Wyandotte. L. Brahma, 
WAM We and Brown Leghorn Fggs, $1.25 per 13; $2 
per 26, Circular free. J.D. BRANDS, Warrington, N. J. 


Wvandottes, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Bronze OWLS 
Turkeys, Pekin Ducks. 


Eggs and Fowls for sale. 
Catalogue free. A.C. Hawkins, Lancaster, Mass. 








IGHT BRAHMA EGGS from pure, well-mated Sto 
$2 per 13; $5 per 89. Cockerels, $2 each. A few ae 
birds at reasonable prices. W. KNIGHT, Natick, R. I. 





on 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold ist yr. 1,000 
a « at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now, at $1, sales are immense. 
Catalogue, Sample Work, and Testimonials free. 

1. 8S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


> G00D+BOOKS. =< 
The Shepherd's Manual. 


A Practical Treatise on the Sheep. 
Designed Especiallx for American Shepherds, 
By HENRY STEWART. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


4 R isi & P k i ki 
By RUFUS BACON MARTIN. 
ConTENTS: The Swine Industry; Popular Breeds of 
Swine; Breeding; Young Pigs or Shoats, Feeding; Ex- 
periments in Fattening Swine: Diseases an¢ their Treat- 
ment ; Hog Cholera; Construction of Pig Pens; ummary 


Paper, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 40 CENTS. 


Harris on the Pig. 


BREEDING, REARING, MANAGE- 
MENT, and IMPROVEMENT. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 


751 Broadway, New York. 











MAHER & GROSH Pruning Shears, list free. 





MAHER & GROSH Button Hole Scissors. 





MAHER & GROSH Razor Steel Bread Knife. 
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“ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Beware of Infringements of Patents. 
ALL GENUINE “ACME” HARROWS HAVE FLEXIBLE GANG BARS, 


the advantage of which will be readily understood by reference to the following illustration. 








Fig. lshows front Coulters passing an obstruction Fig. 2 shows rear coulters passing > the. same © ob- Fig. 3 represents both bars as having safely pass- 
such as stone, knoll, corn stubble, or other rubbish struction. Observe rear bar alone is lifted off*the ed the obstruction. All this isdone automatically 
—the rear coulters remain at work i in the soil. ground. without any aid from the driver. 

This flexibility admits of one bar dropping into furrow or hollow, while the other bar is working on a higher level, and it enables the 
driver with the aid of the tilting lever, without leaving seat, to clear the harrow of rubbish which may accumulate under the coulters. 

In other harrows where the gang ’bars are fastened ri idly together, neither bar will remain on the ground when the other bar is 
passing an obstruction, nor will either bar drop into a dead furrow or other hollow when the other bar is on a higherlevel. Neither can 
rigid bar harrows be cleared of rubbish without the driver leaves his seat and lifts the harrow. 


Duane H. Nash, Manufactory & Principal Office, Millington, N. J. See Pages 187&188 of this paper. 
N. B—“TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. 


EMPIRE DRILL T Grain Drills. 


THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 


UNRIVALED IN FIELD WORE THE WORLD OVER. 
UNEXCELLED IN MATERIAL, a & FINISE. | 


Send for C aremners. Mention this p: “ | 
BICKFORD & HUFFM/ qT. Macedon, N. ¥. | ‘ > 
to all inequal-& 


S URCLICECOCOTCUCECTT | CCT i aj ¥ : rd . 
| ities of ground Ni ground than hao ty Marker, 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 234 to 5 feet, and from a mere 


oa mark to 6 inches deep. 











DARNELL’S Te eed 
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“Take pleasureinrecommendingit. It does the business; is 

well made and will last for years."’J.S. Collins, Moorestown, N.J. 

“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 

Entirely new methods and de-_ | cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
vices used | would be immense.” £.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 


Will outwear any three | q. W. DO G ER ‘Samesin cee 


ree dur — CULTIVATOR, 


Pride of the East, King of 
theWest, and Monarch 
ofall. Thousands in use 
Wgiving satisfaction. The 
best shovel beam spring 
reguiating device ever 
invented. Shovel beams 


Higganum Manufacturing Corp, ass ranet Sail Beach & Drange Tort, Ba, 





Performs as atvent iseds Seeders and Essay “How 
to Raise Wheat,” to all who mention this 
EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shorteville, Bt 








Does the best work with the 
lightest draft, and no 
centre ridges. 






Send for Circulars and Prices, g EA 
AZ 
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peruano bert tara HIGGANUM, CONN, HE STANDARD HAYING TOOLS 












The use of a good Hay Carrier and Fork a few hours in a catching 
FREY’S NEW T i [ E Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., Boston, Mass, ime may save mans umes a coat, at suet sine, anyshing that 
nN ECONOMY IS THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 
BRICK aie : 
. $ 


with automatic cut off. 
No revolving core pin 
or bracket. Is made 





















with or without crush- 
er. Improved Cutting 
tables. Fall factory out 


fits. Send for circular. —* Vise j THE VERY BEST 
FREY,SHECKLER& HOOVER.Bucyrus,0. 


BRICK wz, MACHINERY 
AND oBEST IN THE WORLD. 

i D circu prices, 

TILE & J. W. PENFIELD & SON, 

Willoughby, Ohio.’ 








We manufacture Anti-Friction, Reversible, Swivel and Rod 
Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys, 
Floor Hooks, ete. Also the celebrated Halladay Pumping ana 
Geared Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Horse Powers, Jacks, Tanks, Pumps, ete. Send for catalogue 
and prices, Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 

U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, IIL 


SWIFT’S REVERSIBLE 


HAY CONVEYOR 


<——Z, Will run either way without any 
mmc change whatever; a —_. up 
and warranted to give sat sfaction. 
Made of malleable iron with chill- 
ed bearings. Has no springs or 
complicated parts to get out of or- 
a rates wonderfully easy, al- 
ways in order and _ will lasta life- 
time. For special prices address 














PLOW is the most economical tool a farmer can buy, be- 


cause it saves time, horses, wages, and does better work 
than any other plow made. Send for circulars. 


DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, Moline, Ill. 




















a . . SwiFt & MONFORT,Millbrook,N.Y 
The DAISY GARDEN PLOW “4qjsRisgoo = 
Se SHAY CAREL ERS hat run might « = 
TFeh Hise y iin ot. tals 
ae THE LIGHTEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST GS found H Kee for 
| “ cee we 
a TOOL ever made for the Garden. All kinds of Vegetables can be | a FARMER eh aetl our 
1 8! 
plaint cultivated with this Plow most effectually, working equally wella | Address, ie will PAY MOEATS novelties. 
from the bed of Onions or rows of Potatoes or Corn, which no doubled wheel | OBORN BROS.. Box B R78. MARTON ONTO. 
thousands or shovelled Plow can do. In fact more and better work can be BLACKSMITHING on the FA F ARM 
of customers done with the DAISY than with any other tool made. Sent to any | DOE nnd WIT e Thht Or 
J Por 
whe aoe address on receipt of price, $3.50. Send for descriptive circular at ed and KIT of TOOLS’ . ror 820 4 
Daisy in : : ths’ Tools, Hand Thali, Le 
. once WEAVER & HENRY, Hon MFG. CO. pple aba tee Torte Y 
UNQUESTIONED PAT. DEC. 21, 1886. PLEASANT LAKE, IND. MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, Ohio, free List. 
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7E >, PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Oaly Harrow that cuts over the entiro surface of the ground. 


~~ < € 
/ 
1 


Subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crasher and Levoler, and to the Craahing, Cu ting, Lifti eg, : 
eutle Gangs of Cast SteelCoulters. Cutting power is immense. Absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avcids pulling up rubbish. 





aN y Crusher and 
Leveler. 


Best Selling Tool on Earth. 











ng, Turning Process of 





Sizes, 3to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 


On DO NOT BE DECEIVED. 


Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or 


some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. SATISFY YOURSELF 
BY ORDERING AN ‘‘ACME” ON TRIAL. We willsenda double gang Acme 
TRI AL to any responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he may send it 
® back, we paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territorics. 


640 So. Clark St, CHICAGO. D UAN a H " NAS 3 Millington, New Jersey. 


N. B.—'* TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties win NAME THIS PAPER. 


Brancu Orrice: 





Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 
Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
_ to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 


Cc 


over Huller in addition. 


Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines, 6 to 15 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address, 


THE WESTINCHOUSF CO., 


Schenectady, N. Y~ 


Boiler has horizontal tubes, 









NION HORSE-POWER 


st Track Wheels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
d LEVEL TREAD. 





NION Thresher Separator and Cleaner, 
remium Farm Grist Mill, Feed Cutters, & 
OYER & BRO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








mE WILLIAM 






. 
Grain Threshers, Horse Powers, and Engines, 
Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large num- 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity 
for trial given. For full particulars address 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 


St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., New York. 








BCIIP SE 


| ore DIGGER 


The Greatest LABOR-SAVING tool ever 
invented for digging holes in the ground. This 
machine works on a NEW PRINCIPLE, 





I 

from TWO © THREE HUNDRED holes 
two feet = eg i ob tem it gee | 
holes any or c required, an 

will work successfully in VERY HARD or 
ROUGH ground where other diggers and 
augers will not work atall. 3d. You stand up 
straight while using it, consequently no back- 
breaking work, (C7 It will pay you to send 
for descriptive circular and prices to P. J. 
COLE & OO.. Successors to Cole & Fleming, 

SPRIN 


GFIELD, OHI 





MANUFACTORY & PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 





PAGIFIG BROADCAST 








£ 
m 
a 


per cent 
nly than 


REATLY IMPROVED for 1886 
gen tigi 
Perfcetly adjust- 


any in use. 
able, Deuble Slides and Cu -off, 


= f te - [i=] 

The most perfect machine now made. It is not 
attached to Tail Board of wagon, but is a complete 
Sower. Leaves no streaks behind wagon. Wastes 
no grain. Warranted superior to any. Send for 
circulars. Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo, 












The Perkins Wind Mill. 


Buy the 
BEST 
and save 
Money, 


It has been in constant vse for 14 
years, with a record equaled by none. 

Warranted not to blow down un- 
less the Tower goes with it; or against 
any wind that does not disable substan- 
tial farm buildings; to be perfect; to 
out-laet and do better work than any 

—— other mill made. 

Send for Storm Scene Circular and Prices. Address 


Perkins Wind Mill & Ax Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Agents Wanted. 





EVERY FARMER 
THE BEST HIS OWN 
is the 







WE HAV HAD 
a 
32 years Experience, 

Use the H. Standard Geared Wind Mill, 1-X-L 
Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mfll and do your shell- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saving toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, windy days, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mil} 
willcut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 
water, etc. 

We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
Pumping Wind Milla,I-X-L Corn Shellers, I-X-L Iron 
Feed Mills, I-X-L Stalk Cuttera, Horse Powers, Jacks, 
Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks. Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
ani Railway purposes. Send for catalogue and prices. 

Reliable Agents wanted in al! unassigned territory. 

U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Il. 















CREAT REDUCTION IN 
4,000 in Use. KEMP’S MANURE 
cu SPREADER 


SPECIAL PRICES, ; 
ey and CART COMBINED. 







treatest 

Agricultural Invention 
of the Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles the 
value of the Manure. Spreads evenly all kinds of 
manure, broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth time required 
by hand, Tllustrated Catalogues free. 


KEMP & BURPEE MF’G CO., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


WORK SHOPS aA 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 


machinery can compete with steam 
power. Sold on trial. Metal and 
wood workers send for prices, Illus- 
trated catalogues free. 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address, No. 65 Ruby St. 


DEDERICK’S HAY, PRESSES. 




















et? gh? acd* the customer 
o° ee kecping thc one 
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Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMITS. 
E. & 0, AR a SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGs. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 





Warranted not to 
blow down off the tow- 
er, and that our Geared 
Windmills have double 
the power of any other 
mill in existence. 

Mfrs. of Tanks and 
Windmill sup- 
plies of every 
description 

ia 


gs] : 


and the 


: _— g SS ; 
Coneeenee ny 


Feed Grinders, 
Horse Powers, y 
Corn Shellers. mio Y// 
Pumps and : 

Brass 


Cylinders. —. MIT} 
Send for i 
Catalogues. Nx _ 
and Prices. 



















Always Buy the Best 


GooD Geared or Pumping 
AGENTS Mills on 30 days’ 
WANTED. } | test trial. 


Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill (o., 
Batavia, Kane Co., lll. 
LEFFEL’S /MPROVED) @ 

RON ENGINE 7a. 


- = 





Soringtield 
Lifts 20 to 50 tone 


worked by two men; 
sizes. Price, $35 to $70. 


Stands on runners. Cir- 


free. 
nL, BENNETT, 


Westerville, 0. 
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; MACHINERY, TOOLS, 2 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 


DUANE H. NASH, 


MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 





“ACME”? Pesbvestuionn: cae 


Clod Crusher & Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


See Pages 186 & 187 of this Paper. 





V. RB—“TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to partics who NAME THIS PAPER. 








Mill and Crusher can Sz 
















STEVENS’: MILL 


independently ° 
Theonly com- 


bined genuine 
FRENCH 

BUHR STONE 
MILL mace. 


Pat. Dec. 14, 1886. seat 
Send for catalogue & 

of Mills & Shellers 
82"Mention this paper. 


AW. STEVENS & SON, 


UBURN, N.Y. 


1000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH 


ESSEX PAINT! 


A ggg! WHO HAVE USED ala 
. L. GILBERT, Esq., Pr. C. W. R. 
HENRY BOWERS, EsqQ., {pads e 
Hon. J. MARVIN, DEEP RIVER. 
7 aia rs in this place. 
C. C. WEST, Esq., W SHINGTON, D. C., and others. 
ALEX. Wars, Esq., WEST WINSTED, CT., 
8 ot'ers in this place. 
m. THOMPSON, Esq., Essex, C z on 
yA PERKINS, Esq., PR. RI -H.S. Co. 





Resid es in Asbury Park, \ewport, L ess ‘Branch, Fish- 





GIBBS.svocsucPLOWS 


» in Stoel chilled and combination. 


STEEL 


AND 


WOOD BEAMS, 


; Manufactured by 
Ss PLOW CO., CANTON, O. 














REWARD “dhe 
CIVEN 
ge to any person that can furnish an 
Y Automatic Swinging Straw Stacker 

that can do better work than the 
IMPERIAL STACKER 
that we are building. Send for 
= _ circular and price list which will 
be mailed free. All are war- 
ranted to do good work or no sale. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO., Columbus, 0. 





FARQUHAR KEYSTONE COBN PLANTER 


Warranted the best corn dropper and most 
perfect force-feed — at inthe 


FOR Cavaneeua, 
"7 - 8s 


mative 


York, Pa. 





Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 





A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT CULTURE. 
BARBER’S 


7” SEED DRILL REGULATOR 


FOR 1887. 

Can be attached to any grain drill 
boot, will plant the seed accurately, 
=33 and at any depth. Send for Cir- 
cular and Prices. ation, 

Ss. KF BARBER, Box 104, Harrisburg, Pa. 


spo icultural Works, York, Pa, 
_ oe te ra de a ba 
and Saw Mills, 











Cova Phasirs —_ Grain Drills, Standard Imple 
B. Fanquuar, York, Pa, 


ELEN RL ANT A I TT SAAS AE RATAN AIS 
$50 Pre DAY] $50 PEE DAY! $50 Fer pay! 


VELL VPAUHINERY. 


5 Portable Walking Some Weed ie. Wood Rig, with 

Mast or Bolted Tower Derrick, mounted or 
on Sills, and 
Portable Eagle Well Drilling Machine, 
mounted or on Sills, Steam or Horse Power. 
Send for Catalogue. 

EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MAHER & GROSH RAZORS, List free, 


orce Phosphate Feed 
ments generally. Send {forcatalogue, A. 





ers Island, New London, and in fact’ every State in the 
Union, are painted with it, and great satisfaction is given. 


Prices and Samples free by 


THE ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 


ESSEX, CONN., U. S. A. 





The above ground coarser in 6 colors only, as durable as 


the finer. 
$1.20 Per Gal. by Bbl. 
Contains as much of the Fire Proof Metalasthe $1.60 


Paint, made of Pure Linseed Oil Only (Campbell & Thayers), 
especially recommended for Barns, Factories, etc. 





WANTED—One dealer in a town to sell these goods. 


[JUTTON wry 


Perfect Mowing 
MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but {8 Lbs. 
Can be carried into the field and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cata- 
logue. Agents wanted in every County 


R.H. ALLEN CO., 189 Water St., New York. 
WHITMAN’S 


MAGIC FEED MILL 


WITH STEEL GRINDERS. 

The most perfect Mill for; pene 
smali grain, for feed or family me 
now made, Warranted to grin 
one-third more with same power 
than any other. 

Manufacturers of Hay Presses, 
rs, Feed 

















~» Horse Powers, Corn She: 
Cutters, Scrapers, &c 


Sa C. 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 

4 tationary, 
Portable & Semi-Por’able. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 

Illustrated a Famphict Free, 


JAMES LEFFEL & (CO, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or110 Liberty St. New York. 


FRUIT EVAPORATORS 


ZIMMERMAN MACH. €0., fnimat hn FREE 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved CAN Mt FS profits 


“ser 0. FREE. AMERICAN M Toots. 
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MAHER & GROSH Pruning Knives, list free, | 





Veg 
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NEINES “loRESHERS 


ACINE W ISCONSIN 
BeNo ror ItLUsyraven wataLoole. 
Henley’s 


rmprovea MONARGH FENCE MACHINE 


Patented July 21, 1885, May 18, 1886, Aug. 3, 1886. 


HENLEYS IMPROVED MONARCH 
@ FENCE MACHINE 














pe. outs Practical Machine in use which 
makes the Fence in the field wherever 
wanted, It has no equal, and makes the best, strongest, 
and most durable Fence for general use, and especially for 
faim and stock purposes. Weaves any length of icket, slat 
or board, and any sized wire can be use. The Fence made 
by this machine is far superior to any_net-work 
wire, or barb wire Fence, and will turn all kinds of 
stock—sheep, hogs and poultry—without injury to same. 
The Monarch Machine is made of the best materials, 
is strong, light, durable, can easily be operated by man or 
boy, wil ‘Yast a life- time, and the price brings it within 
the reach of every farmer to own a Machine. 
For elegant new Catalogue, and full particularg, address 


M. C. HENLEY, Sole Mnfr. 


Factory: 
523 to 533 N. 16th St., Richmond, Ind., U. S. A. 
When writing for catalogue mention this paper. 








RrMONG, WATER- PROOF, Docs mot rust 
orrattle. 1s alsoA SUBSTITUTE torr 


poe Half the Cost._ Outlasts the building. Fk ers 
4 RUGS of same, double the wear of oil cloths. Catalogue 


soe: WH. FAY &CO.CAMDEN.N, J. 


ples free. 
ST, LOvIs." MINNEAPOLIS. 
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STEEL WIRE FENCE AND 


GATES. 


“i ME 








air Nts te UM TF OL ON MA 


st Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, School Lot, Park 


and Cemetery Fences and Gates. Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- 


est and Neatest Iron Fences. 


Furniture, and other wire work. 
Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 


Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 





Reliable Agents Started 


ATTAIN Ma 















G ta A fae a 
Potato Bug At 
at once for illustrated catalogue, 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. Address, 


GEER reta 
achment is 2 wonderful invention. They sell rapidly. 
price-list and terms. 


in Business Without Capital! 


Write for Particulars. MY AGENTS ARE MAKING 


> 
Selling 
It makes 3 complete machines. ’ 
who are making $10 to $30 per day selling these pumps. 
- name and address in catalogue. Jo introduce it, I will send a sam- 
: ple pump, — paid, to any express station in the U.S. for 

Ma 
° 


ils for only $6.00. Indis eneerre tue spears fruit trees. 





$10, $15, $20, $25 and S30 PER DAY 


LEWIS’S COMBINATION HAND FORGE PUMPS. 


1 have agents all over the U.S. 
I give their 


e of brass; will throw water from 50 to 60 a 

ne 
AGENTS WANTED ERYWHERE. Send 
GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 


Goo 
LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


s 














Preston's Standard Wyandottes, 








Heavy Lacing, Good Wing Bars, Fine Low Combs, with Spike Curving Closely 
with Back of Head and First-class Style Symmetry. 


20 


Grand Breeding Pens for 1887. 
Superb Matings; Equaled by FEW, Excelled by NONE. 


1 From FOUR pens of Finest Exhibition Stock, headed by two famous Cocks Earl and Truxton, 
and Coshersie tears 2nd and Truxton ‘2nd, at 3 for 13, $8 for 26, $10 for 39. Eggs from 16 other pens 


of Good, Pure Breeding Birds, mated for best possible 
Plymouth Rocks, Langshans, Lt. Brahmas 
for 39. Mammoth Circulars for a Stamp. 

DOTTE GAZETTE, with 3 Grand Full Page Chromos. 


results, at $3 for 13, $5 for 26, $10 for 65. 
and Brown Leghorns at #2 for 13, White Plymouth Rock eggs at $5 for 13, $10 
If you want a Grand Poultry Book, send me5v cts. for PRESTON’S WYAN- 


Eggs from the finest 


GEO. A. PRESTON, D. L. & W. Ticket Agent, BINCHAMTON, N. Y. 





WOVEN WIRE FENCING 
=>  80c. PER ROD. 
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= Twisted Wire Rope Selvage. 

All widths and sizes. Sold by us or any dealer in this line 
of goods, FREICHT PAI D. Information free. Write 
The McMullen. Woven Wire Fence Co.,, 


Ss 


158 & 160 W. Lake St., CHICACO, ILL. 





University of the State of New York. 
rican inary 


wae Enliege 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION 1886-87. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 





SMA Dua’ sS 


v al _ 7) | 
CALF FREDER. 
This NEW article is appreciated and 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a perfectly natural 
way, thriving as well as when fed on 
its own mother. Circulars Free. 
: SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


CALF 


cular. 





WEANERS AND SUCKING COW. MUZ- 
ZLES. The best in the world. Send for Cir- 
H. C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 








200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


All sizes constantly on hand, and for sale low by 
E. B. BISHOP'S SONS, 630 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 





STOCK, INCUBATORS, OMPLEMENTS, ET0.——=- 


in 
wk 
Fifteen years a breeder. Stock equal 
to any at double the price. llus- 
, trated Circular free, giving descrip- 


= sar - tion and price of eggs. 
JONES WILCOX, P. VU. Box 2@, East Chatham, N. Y. 
eggs from high-scoring stock. 


WYANDOTTE 15 for $2.00 ; 45 for $5.00. Packed 


to go any distance. Cc. W. SMITH, Greeneville, Conn. 











F or SA LE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 

Wyaudottes, W. C. B. Polish. Also Eggs. Send stamp 
for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 
SE TT ALT TE MAA TS NS SE 





\ARE YOU INTERESTED IN POULTR 


6 Practical POULTRY BOOK. 
100 pp. beautiful colored plate 
engravings and descriptions of all 










breeds; how caponize; plans for 
poultry houses; about incubators; | 
and where to buy Eggs and Fowls. 4 
ed for 1a Cents. i 
ASSOCIATED SANCIERS. 
237 South 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 










Before buying elsewhere, send for Cireular and 
state what you want. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


From Light Brahmas, P. Cochins, P. Rocks, Pit Games, 
Pid pena White Crested Pekin Ducks, $2 for 13 eggs, $3 
or 26 eggs. 

From 8. C. and R.C. White Leghorns, S.C. Brown Leg- 
horns, Pekin Ducks, $1.50 for 13 eggs, $% for 60eggs. Bronze 
Turkeys, $5 for 13 eggs, $10 for sY eggs. Few trios of Leg- 
horns, $% per trio; Wyandottes, trio, $7; P. Rocks, $5 per 
trio; Pekin Ducks, % per trio ; Pit Games, lronclad trio, $7; 
Stags, $5, 3 for $12; 5 young Goblers, $4 each; Bees in patent 
Hives, $10, 3 for $25. Please mention this paper. 

HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


EGGS HATCHING 


From 35 varieties of the choicest Land and 
Water Fowls divided into 50 separate flocks. 
The largest Poultry Range in Ohio, For 
full description of my buildings, yards. and 
fowls, etc., send three x cent stamps and get 
the finest illustrated and descriptive cata- 
y, logue ever published. Size 8xrr inches. _26 
=~ pages. CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


BRAHMA, P. ROCK, HOUDANS, W. & B. LEG- 
horn Eggs, $1.50 per 13; #2 pee 26. Circular free. 
. A. T. OWENS, Curwensville, Pa. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE- 
LIST OF THE 


E 
Light and_ Dark Brahmas, Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
Plymouth Rocks, ee and Yellow Fantail Pigeons. 


Enclose stamp. Address 
PHILANDER WILLIAMS, Taunton, Mass. 


1873—14 YEARS BREEDING FANCY POULTRY—1887 
Standard Wyandotte and P. Rock Eggs, 13 for $1; 10 B. Tur- 
key Eggs. $3. Circulars free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 



























POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voied entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated eer devoted entirely to 
poultry, $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H, H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 








Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds an eagles, 
pacep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
: a West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 





DAM’S EXPRESS CH’G’S ON EGGS P’D. LANGSHAN, 
Fur Fowl, Pekin, Af’n, Jap. Bants. Allen’s Nest Box. 
toup Specific. BER’D McCAFFREY, Bx. 5), Steubenville, O. 





Our Motto: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


CUBAT ORS. 


The handsomest, most durable and best machine in the 
market. Perfectly self-regulating. Send 2c. stamp for 
Illustrated Circulars to 
CENTENNIAL M’EF’G,. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


The Perfect Hatcher and Perfect Brooder, 


the leading machines of the world for artificial hatching 
and raising of all kinds of Poultry. H. D. Grindle, M. D., 
writes, out of 27 : uccessive hatches with the Perfect 
Hatcher the average was 97 per cent. This beats all records 
of hens or machines. Don’t buy an incubator until you see 
our circulars. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., Limited, 
Elmira, New York. 








Ohio Improved Chestersy 
Warranted cholera proof. 
Express prepaid. Wins Ist 
prizes in the States and For- 
eign Dountries. 2 weighed», 
2806 Ibs. Send for descrip- 
tion and price of these fam 
Z§ous hogs, also fowls. TH 
[L. B. SILVER €O., Cleveland, 0. 5S 











A book devoted entirely to PLymotTu 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WYANDOTTES, a 
book on curing PovuLTRYy DISEASEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fowts. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


Winenester’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anp SODA is an excellent 
sreparation for Consumptives, for Coughs, for 
Veak Lungs, Throat Dise:ses, Loss of Flesh, 
Poor Appetite, aud for every form of General De- 








bility. (#°BE sURE aNnD GET WINCHESTER’S PRre- 
PARATION. S&1 and &2 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTE & CO., Chemists, 


162 William St., New York. 








BROODERS 


that are warranted to obviate crowding, smothering and 
overheating. Our ** PERFECTED ”° is the best Lamp 
Brooder in the world. Our New ** SAFETY”? Brooder 
is heated with Chemical Fuel. Guaranteed perfectly safe 
anywhere and everywhere. Send stamp for circulars to 

CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 





(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample Ry of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULe- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and-everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Putent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, avitten 
plainly, to A. 1. ROOT, Medina. Ohio, 


THE BEST CATTLA PASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION |! 


TYNE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
T sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
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pparatus and Machinery of Latest 
Improved Patterns for Making 


a rKclee 


‘cen rifugal Cream 
Separating Machines. 
GANG PRESS AND HOOPS, 


Boilers and Engines. All Styles of Churns, 
Butter Workers, ete. Seamless Bandage. 
Cheese Box Hoops and Rims. Butter Boxes. 
Annatto Seed. Annattoine. Rennet Extract. 
Rennet Tablets. Coloring, and in fact, every- 
thing that enters into the manufacture of 
cheese and butter. 

Send for Illustr:ited Catalogue, Circular and 
special prices. All Information cheerfully given. 

















mindne a Convenient eenament of Principal Apeectten't in a Creamery where both Butter and Cheese are Made. 


The MILK is received at the open door and after being weighed in Can Cis run out to Receéving Vat D, trom this it goes to the Centrifugal Cream Separating Machines F F, 


where the cREAM is taken from the milk instantaneously, 
preparatory to CHURNING in Box Churn M. The butter is then worked on the Power Butter Worker A. 


£ curp MILL. H BOILER AND ENGINE. 


BURRELL & WHITMAN, Little Falls, 


the skmM MfLK running into the Va/s G G to be made into CHEESE, and the CREAM into Vat # in which it is soured 
K represents the GANG PRESS AND Hoops for pressing CHEESE. 


BH. Z. V. &. A. 





IF you REALLY WISH 
to use the very best Butter 
Ww, R g C Q’ 5 Color ever made; one that 
| M i ROV E D) never turns rancid, always 
gives a bright natural color, 
and will not colorthe buttere 
milk, ask for Wells, Riche 
ardson & Co’s., and takeno 
other. Sold everywhere. 
MORE OF IT USED 


than ofall other makes come 
Send for our valua- 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & co., Burlington, Vt. 











'F YO" BUTTER OR CHEESE 


You — learn of something that will be very profitable to 
zen y sending your address to H. L. BOWKER & CO., 

aL acturing Chemists, 295 and 297 Franklin Street, 
BosTon, Mass. 


GTODDARD CREAMERY 


ee SKIMMING 
HMENT. 


mu. or cheat Special 
Refrigerator. 
Has Has MORE GOOD POINTS 
than any on the mark 
Send for desc: — 
BEST LINE OF 


Bectementne 
















3 
@ CHURN | CREAMERY 


Uy) mace em sewaace’ SIMPLEST & = 


fy moves a 

’ Easily emptied 

) or cleaned. 
Power and Hand 


PRINTERS 


‘i BUT 
WORKERS 
SHIPPING BOXES, tre. 


CREAMER Y SUPP 
Cores d full particulars free. 
As WANTED. 
A. H. ARELD, 1685 Barker Strect, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








STODDARD CHURN 


Over 15,000 in use. 
Highest awards at leading Fairs. 
Made of White Oak. No floats 
or paddles. The priaciple is 
concussion, not friction. Nine 
sizes. For Dairy and Fac. 
tory. With or without pulleys, 

ver ag ete Sestenty. Best 






MOSELEYE. STODDARD MFG.CO 


> Vermont. 












“PERFECTION” 








J Attachments, &c., &c. 


Send for Illust 


Was marked upon Aw Rodman’s butter by Prof, Alvord at the Bay State Fair, Bos- 
( ton, Oct., '86, because it was the only butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest Fair 
eS] ever held in New England, 


COOLEY 


F. Bronson, Pres’t Ame rican Jerse y Cattle Club. 

T,. J. Hand, Sec’y do. 

TT. G. Yeomans, Pre 8 ‘Hols tein- F riesian Breeders’ —_. 

a. 5. W ales, Jr., Sec’y do do 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone at the ““Midl: inds,  Hawarde n, E ngland. 

The Duke of Sutherland at “ Chiefden,” England 
All use the COOLEY CREA MERSin their dairies, and so io a Very Large Major- 
ity of the best dairymen in All Countries, 
i The Cooley Creamer has more Labor-Saving Conveniences than any other, includ- 
‘ing Elevators, Cabinets with Refrigerators, Bottom and Surface Skimming 


It was made by the 


PROCESS. 


cated Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vermont._ 





We make from the best material, Superior Articles of 
Dairy Goods, that are models of strength and simplicity. Manu 
facturers of Curtis’ Improved Factory Churn, Mason’s Pow- 
er Butter Worker. Cream Wats, Curtis’ Oil Test Churn, 
Shipping Boxes for Print Butter, Refrigerator Tanks and Cans 
for Gathered Cream, Rectangular Churns, Automatic and Lever 
Butter Workers for Farm Dairies. One Rectangular Churn at 
wholesale, where there is no agent. Write for prices and discounts, 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


CREAMERY OUTFITS ror 8B 






| 















R. WH. ALLEN Co., Agents, 189 & 191 Water St., New York City. 





“The Davis Swing Churn, 


Makes the largest 
amount of butter 
because the concussion 
is greater than in any 
other churn made, 

Makes the best 
quality—It is_the 
easiest to Sclean—It is 
the easiest to work. 

A large rey rd of 
the New England 
creameries use_ the 
tne sizes, hung 

he ceiling. 
One churn at wholesale where 7 we have no agent, 
EUREKA AND SKINNER BUTTER WOBKERS, 
Nessitt BuTTER PRINTERS, ETO., ETO. 
Send for illustrated circulars, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 











CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY 


Goods. First order at 
Wa nted. fs a for circulars 
WM.E.1 SOLN 

4 Fon Atkinson, Wis. 


Makes the most Butter. Raises al! the Cream 
without ice. We furnish Churns, Butter Work- 
ers, and all kinds of Dairy and Creamery 

olesale. Agents 





CO., Warren, Mass,, 


A NEW BUTTER PRESERVATIVE 


LOGS" SS 


ROYAL SALT. 


POSITIVELY PREVENTS BUTTER 


FROM EVER a RANCID. 


Endorsed by sg = B. Douglas, Es x-President Mer- 
cantile Exchange; Putnam Conklin, hee Manager Thur- 
ber, Whyland & Co.'s Butter De 4% nt, New York C ity; 

Col, Wm. Crozie r, Northport, L.1., N. Y.; St. Louis Dairy 
Co.. Charles Cabanne, Gen’l Manager, St. Louis, Mo. - and 
othe rs. See American Agric ulturist, page 326, August nuin- 
ber, 1886. Send for Circular. 

For sale by The Western Dairy and Supply Co., 88 and 90 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill; P. J. Kaufman, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Childs & sone, Uties, N. Y.; John § og arnt Syracuse, 

3 G. Marcellus, Schenectady, The Homer 

Rammer Trans. Co.. Newburgh, ES N é. ‘anner & Co., 

Saluda, N. C.; Voodward & Co., Hartford, Ct., and dealers 


throug ghout United States. 
BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO., 
OFFICE AND Factory: 


Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 





aoe under the horse’s feet. Write BRE WSTER 


o $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. Line 
9] SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





The Best Book on Gardening Ever 
Written. 


Gardening tor Prot 





A Guide to the Successful Oulture of the Market 
and Family Garde. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


New Edition, Entirely Rewritten and Greatly 
Enlarged. 


The immense and unprecedented sale of the earlier edi- 
tions of Mr. Henderson's book, “Gardening for Profit,’ 
which sale has been continuous since the first day of its 
issue, indicates the estimate of its value as a thoroughly 
practical work. The new book, just issued, contains the 
best of the former work, with large additions drawn from 
the author’s added years of experience. It cannot but be 
regarded byall us the best work on Market and Family 
Gardening ever published. 


WHAT MR. HENDERSON SAYS ABOUT THE NEW WORK: 


A NEW EDITION OF GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


It is twenty years since I first wrote Gardening for Profit. 
It is gratifying to know that its teachings have been the 
means of helping to success: thousands of inexperienced 
cultivators of the soil. That the present edition wiil con- 
tinue to do sol have no doubt, for it has not only been 
greatly widened in its range, but besides contains my added 
experience of twenty years since the time of its first writing. 

The scope of the new edition of Gardening for Profit has 
been greatly extended, embracing, as it does, not only the 
forcing of all important Fruits and Vegetables under glass, 
but also detailing the methods of culture of all small fruits 
which properly come under the head of “ Gardening for 
Profit.” 7 

Although the profits of Market Gardening are not so 
great as they were twenty years ago, it is yet far more 
profitable than farm operations, for the capital and labor 
invested. There are thousands of farms adjacent to the 
smaller towns and villages, hotels and watering places, 
where, if the farmer would devote a few acres to Fruits and 
Vegetables, the chances are that he would find it ten times 
more profitable than the same amount of labor done on 
the farm. 

Although this new edition of Gardening for Profit is 
written mainly for the Market Gardener, the Amateur in- 
terestedin Vegetables or Fruits can easily adapt its teach- 
ings to the smallest requirements. PETER HENDERSON. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


0. JUDD CO., 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
Dictionary of Gardening. 


A PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


ENCYCLOPADIA of HORTICULTURE 


—FOoR—— 


Botanists and Gardeners. 


Edited by GEORGE NICHOLSON, 


Assisted by J. GARRETT, in the Parts relating to 
Fruit, Vegetables, and General Garden Work ; and 
§. L. MOSLEY, in the Entomological Portions. 


VOL. I—A to E. VOL. II.—F to 0. 


The Practica) Information and Botanical Classification 
have been brought down to the present date. and in all 
respects the ‘‘ DicTioNARY OF GARDENING” has been 
made the standard work on horticulture in all its 
branches, from the growing of the hardiest plants to the 
cultivation of the most delicate Exotics. 

The number and beauty of its Illustrations are with- 
out a parallel in any bock on Gardening, and are of 
themselves sufficient to secure for the work the highest 
place in the Literature of the Garden. Over 2,000 first- 
class engravings will be given in the complete work. 


VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW READY. 
Price, Each Volume, Post-paid, $5.00. 


PLAY AND PROFIT 


MY GARDEN. 


By Rev. E. P. ROE, 


Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,’ “ Without a Home" 
* Nature’s Serial Story,” etc. 





In the Author's Preface of this new edition he says :— 

* Play and Profitin My Garden” was the second book 
that I wrote, and perhaps into no other have } put se 
much of my own personality. As I read it now, after the 
lapse of years, it vividly recalls a period of life that would 
otherwise have been partially forgotten and indistinct. 
I wrote it in my early gardening enthusiasm, and much 
revision might take all the life, freshness and realism 
from the story, for it is a story of a garden. Manuals 
have been and will be written by the score, but few actual 
and truthful garden experiences have been related. 
There 1s a difference between a garden sermon and a gar- 
den biography. This book is the latter. It gives the 
ancestry of a garden, its small beginning, growth and 
maturity. Although the reader may regard it as one of 
the ‘short and simpleannals of the poor,” he may also 
conclude that if a garden could be made in the ground, 
much of which was so unpromising, there would be a 
better chance for him with his superior land. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


JOW TO PLANT, and 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE CROPS. 


WITH OTHER VALUABLE HINTS FOR THE 


FARM, GARDEN, AND ORCHARD. 
By MARK W. JOHNSON, 





CONTENTS: Introduction. Preliminary Remarks; Times 
for Sowing Seeds. Covering Seeds.—Field Crops.—Garden 
or Vegetable Seeds.—Sweet Herbs, Etc.—Tree Seeds.— 
Flower Seeds.—Fruit Trees.—Distances Apart for Fruit- 
Trees and Shrubs.—Profitable Farming.—Green or Manur- 
ing Crops.—Root Crops.—Forage Plants.—What to Do with 
the Crops.—The Rotation of Crops.—Varieties.—Bird Seeds. 
—Standard Garden Seeds.—Standard Field Seeds. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, 50° CENTS. 





Gardening for Pleasure. 


A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable and 
Flower Garden, with full directions for ¢ i 
Conservatory, and Window Garden. ey 

By PETER HENDERSON. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Garden and Farm Topics. 


Embraces a Series of Essays giving Special Informatio: 
on the Subjects named. Witha Steel Portrait of the ‘Author. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Sweet Potato Culture, 


Giving full Instructions from Starting the Plants 
to Harvesting and Storing the Crop. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON THE CHINESE YAM. 
By JAMES FITZ, 

Author of “ Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.”” 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 60 CENTS. 


THE PEANUT PLANT. 


ITS CULTIVATION AND USES. 


By B. W. JONES, of Virginia. 
ILLUSTRATED. PAPER. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50c. 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


The Cultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden 


By JOSEPH HARIRS, M.S. 


Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,”’ etc, 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


Farm Gardening and Seed Growing. 


By FRANCIS BRILL. 


With Suggestions to  Seed-Growers by DR. GEOR 
THURBER. Newand Enlarged Edition.» a 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $190. 


YOUR PLANTS 


Plain and Practical Directions for the 
Treatment of 


TENDER AND HARDY PLANTS 
IN THE 
HousE ANDIN THE GARDEN. 


By JAMES SHEEHAN, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, PAPER COVERS. 40 CTS. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture 
Horticulture, Arehitecture, Horses, Cattle, an 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—xeW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books,in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
a he 40 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. 























FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on a postal card, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
800 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 
by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't, 


7SL BROADW AF, NEW TORS, 
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Business Department. 
> 


Life Insurance, Providing for the 
Future.—Our subscribers continue to forward us cir- 
culars which they are constantly receiving of Mutual 
Endowment, Mutual Aid, and other similar societies, 
which are springing up all over the country, especially 
in the West, asking our advise, etc., etc. Some are good 
with thoroughly good purposes, others may be set down 
as thoroughly bogus institutions ; others, while projected 
with honest intent, are weak financially. Werenew the 
&dvice given last month to all inquirers, viz., instead of 
patronizing these new institutions to insure their lives 
in some stable, long-established company. Last month 
we alluded to the New York Life among other com- 
panies which our inquiring readers might safely patron- 
ize. Now comes the annual report for last year, whicn 
shows that this company on tke 1st of January had a 
surplus of fifteen and a half million dollars, and in- 
creased its business as compared with 1886 of over three 
millions in income; over two millions in surplus; over 
eight millions in assets; over sixteen millions in insur- 
rance written and over forty-four millions in insurance 
in force—the whole amoant of insurance in force being 
over three bundred million dollars, 





The ‘**Acme’? Pulverizing Har- 
row.-— Last autumn we gave our own gratifying expe- 
rience in the use of the * Acme” Pulverizing Harrow. 


In the preparation of sod for corn, the cultivation of 


orchards, the culture of barley and other similar purposes. 
the ** Acme” is especially adapted ; with its long curved 
coulters it cuts the land into slices and breaks up the 
surface, while it presses the sod firmly under it and leaves 
it in the very best condition and position for corn. 





Butter Preservative, — After a year’s 
experience with Kellog’s Royal Salt, we not only have 
no reason to change the favorable opinion we formed of 
it at our first trial, but we have become still more firmly 
convinced of its value as an effective and harmless butter 
preservative. We have received a large number of letters 
commenting upon its satisfactory workings, and the 
chemists to whom we submitted it for analysis have not 
found anythiog in it that could in any way detract from 
the quality and wholesomeness of the butter in which it 
is used. 


The Buckeye Works at Pough.- 
keepsie, New York.-—-Messrs. Adriance, Platt & 
Company, proprietors of these works, have issued a 
very bandsome illustrated catalogue fully illustrating 
their Mowers and Reapers and giving in detail the rea- 
sons why they claim that their machines are far superior 
to any others. They assert in this catalogue that for 
thirty years they have been manufacturing Mowers 
which have ‘‘ commanded the preference of the farmers 
and have met with immediate and ever increasing suc- 
cess,” Catalogue sent free on application. 


The Monarch Fence Machine.—We 
have received from Mr. M. O. Heniey, of Richmond, Ind., 
proprietor of the Monarch Fence Machine, a very hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue, giving Thirteen Reasons in 
detail, why this machine “is the best, and has no equal.” 
This is a very handsome catalogue and furnishes a great 
variety of information about building fences which will 
be interesting not only to every farmer, but to every per- 
son who requires fences. Sent free on application. 





A Farm Wagon and Manure- 
Spreader Combined.—The Newark Machine Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, have solved the problem of pulveriz- 
ing and spreading manures and lime with an ordinary 
farm wagon. The spreader can be attached toa wagon, 
or can be taken off, in an hour. They are finding very 
ready sale for them in all parts of the United States. 
Farmers should send to this company for their descrip- 
tive circulars, 


A Good Royalty. — George Josselyn, the 
Fredonia, N. Y., nurseryman, has paid to the heirs of the 
originator of Fay’s Prolific Currant over $22,000 royalty, 
which royalty is still in force. 





The Little Giant Feed Cutter.— 
The “Little Giant" and the “ Jumbo" Feed Cutters, 
manufactured by G. S, Garth, at Mil] Hall, Pa., are both 
superior machines. The ‘Little Giant’ has been in 
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affective use for some years, 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 
-_-—~<_—_ 
SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 

Cc. E. ALien, Brattleboro, Vt.—Illustrated catalogue of 
sceds, plants, and small fruits. 

Irvine ALLEN, Springfield, Mass.—Ilustrated catalogue 
of small fruit plants. 

P. M. Aveur & Sons, Middlefield, Conn.—TIllustrated 
circular of the famous * Jewell” strawberry. 

Beacu & Co., Richmond, Ind.—Illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue of florists’ and bedding plants. 
Roses a specialty. 

P. J. BerckMans, Augusta, Ga. 
of creenhouse, bedding, and new plants, 
southern climate a specialty. 

H. Berer, New London, Ia.—IUustrated catalogue of 
garden and flower seeds. 

Francis C. Brppie, Chadds Ford, Pa.—Price list of 
sinall fruit plants, shade and fruit trees, ete. 

JoserH Breck & Sons, soston, Mass.—Descriptive 
and richly illustrated “Gardener's Guide” for every- 
thing for the farm, garden, and lawn, A very complete 
and instructive catalogue, with two colored plates, 

Joun A. Bruce & Co., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada.— 
Tllustrated catalogue of garden seeds, etc., ete. 

Paut Butz & Sons, New Castle, Pa.—Catalogue of 
greenhouse and bedding plants. 

Joun S. Cottins, Moorestown, N. J.—Catalogue of 
small fruit plants, fruit and ornamental trees, ete. 
Headquarters for the ** Comet” pear. 

M. Crawrorp, Cuyahuga Falls, O.—Catalogue of new 
strawberries, together with a valuable treatise on straw- 
berry culture. 

Samue.t C. DE Cov, Moorestown, N. J.—Catalogue of 
small fruits and general nursery stock. 

0. S. GaAnpy, Newport. N. J.—Illustrated circular of 
the new Gandy’s Prize Strawberry. 

Epwarp GiLueTt, Southwick, Mass, — Catalogue of 
North American wild flowers. 

G. H. & J. H. Hae, South Glastonbury, Conn.—IIlus- 
trated catalogue of all the best varieties of old and new 
small fruits. Headquarters for Earhart and Carman 
Raspberries. 

Davin Hir1, Dundee, Ill.—Price list of evergreen trees 
and seedlings. 

Jorn. Horner & Son, Merchantsville, N. J.—Catalogue 
of grape vines and small fruits. 

Jounson & STOKEs, Philadelphia, Pa.—Special offer of 
flower seeds. 

GeorGcE S. JOssELYN, Fredonia, N. Y.—Degcriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of American grape vines, small 
fruit plants, and Fay’s Prolific Currant a specialty. 

1. &J.L Leonarp, Iona, N. J.—Price list of surplus 
nursery stock. 

Louis C. Liscuy, Nashville, Tenn.—Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy ornamental trees and shrubs, evergreens, 
greenhouse plants, etc., ete. 

Jacosp W. MANNING, Reading, Mass.—Descriptive cata- 
locue of fruit, ornamental, and evergreen trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants. 

J. A. Moony, Youngstown, O.—Catalogue of vegetable 
and flower seeds. 

Wn. H. Moore, Morrisville, Pa.—Descriptive catalogue 
of fruit and ornemental trees, small fruits, ete. A choice 
collection. 

Joun B. Moon & Son,,Concord, Mass.—Circular and 
natural-size illustration of the new Eaton Grape. 

Joun R. & A. Murvoc#, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Large, de- 
scriptive, and richly illustrated catalogue of seeds, plants, 
trees, small fruits, tools, etc. A very complete collection. 
Also, wholesale price list. 

A. D. Perry & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—Catalogue of 
flower and garden seeds, implements, etc, 

F. R. Prerson, Tarrytown, N. Y.—Catalogue of flower- 
ing and ornamental plants, bulbs, vegetable and flower 
seeds, etc. A large, haudsome, and richly illustrated 
pamphlet, containing one of the choicest collections, 

W. W. Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass.—Special list of 
novelties. Bliss’? new Peas a specialty. 

Lewis Rogscu, Fredonia, N. Y.—Descriptive catalogue 
of grape vines, small fruit plants, etc. 

JoHN Savt, Washington, D. C.—Descriptive catalogue 
ofroses. Also illustrated catalogue of flower and garden 
seeds ; and special catalogue of one of the most complete 
collection of flowering and ornamental plants in the 
country. 

L. G. SHERMAN & Co., Providence, R. I.—IIustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of garden, field, and flower 
secds, implements, etc. 

James M. THoRBURN & Co., New York.—Catalogue of 
gladiolus and other spring bulbs. 

J. C. VavGHAN, Chicago, Il].—Catalogue of flower and 
garden seeds, This is a very large, elegantly finished, 
copiously illustrated pamphlet, and the collections offered 
are of the choicest varieties. 

Wess & Sons, Wordsley, Stonebridge and London, 
England.—Abridged spring catalogue of vegetable and 
flower seeds. 

Wuey & Co., Cayuga, N. Y.—Catalogue of fruit and 
ornamental trees, small fruit plants, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ames Plow Company, Boston, Mass., and 53 Beckman 
street, New York.—Illustrated catalogue of farming im- 
plemeuts and machines. 

H. J. Baker & Bro., New York. — Farmers’ Pocket 
Calendar, containing descriptions of their complete and 
special fertilizers, and directions how tg use them. 

Bicrc.es AND TricycLes.—The Tenth Annual Cata- 
logue, first edition, of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, just issued, fifty pages, presents descriptions 


lilustrated catalogue 
Plants for the 








illustrated with forty-eight wood engravings of ‘‘The Ex. 
pert,” ** Light Roadster,” ‘ The Standard,” * The 
Safety,” “The Semi-Roadster,” and other machines 
made by this company during the season of 1887. Cata- 
ogues sent free on application, 

BuTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT Co., New York.—Circy- 
lar of Kellozg’s Royal Salt, giving a large number of 
notices of the press and testimonials as to the good qual- 
ities of the preservative salts. 

Joun S. Carter, Syracuse, N. Y.—Prefusely illustrated 
catalogue of apparatus and supplies for cheese factories, 
creameries and dairies, 

ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING Co., Philadelphia, Pa, - 
Circulars of meat choppers and coffee and spice mills, 

J.C. Harris, Venanco, Pa.—Circular of White Plym- 
outh Rock and White Wyandotte fowls. 

H. H. Hewirt, Williamsburg, Pa. — Descriptive circu- 
lar of high-class poultry, pigs. etc. 

J. B. Howeg, Kentland, Ind.—Circular of poultry and 
Poland-China pigs. 

ALFRED LEtDA, Delaware, N. J. —Circular of Wyan- 
dottes, Plymouth Rocks, and Bronze turkeys. 

B. McGarrrey, Steubenville, O.—Circular of Allen's 
Improved N. st Box. 

Mape’s ForMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO Co., New 
York.—Descriptive price list of special and complete 
manures, together with numerous testimonials and valu- 
able directions for the most profitable application of 
fertilizers in general. 

Mosr.ey & StopparpD Mre. Co., Poultney, Vt.—Circu- 
lars and price list of the Stoddard Creamery and Refrig- 
crator, Churns, Butter-workers and other dairy supplies. 

A. H. Rem, Philadelphia, Pa.--Ilustrated catalogue of 
creamery supplies and dairy implements, water wheels, 
pumps, etc. 

A. Rickar», New York.—Descriptive circular of the 
*¢ Empire City Mill.” 

J. Sxitton, Northboro, Mass.—Circular of Light Brah- 
mas and 8. UC. Brown Leghorns. 

SPANGLER Mre. Co., York, Pa.—TIllustrated catalogue 
of farm implements and machinery. 

SPRINGFIELD Macutne Co.. Springfield, O.—Illustrated 
circular of Leffel’s Improved Iron Wind Mill, Pumps, ete. 

Swirt & Monrort, Millbrook, N. Y.—Illustrated eata- 
logue of hay conveyors and agricultural implements. 

J. H. Weaver. Pleasant Lake, Inc.—Circular of the 
Daisy Garden Plow. 

J. E. Wu't1ne, Montrose, Pa.—Circular of patent saw 
set. 

Jones Witcox, East Chatham, N. Y.—Descriptive 
catalogue of very choice Langshans, Wyandottes, and 
other leading breeds of fowls. 


nbs liens 
Beware of 


Corn doctors who don't extricate corns. 
Ear doctors who advertise sure cures for deafness. 
Lotteries of all descriptions, which are a delusion and 





a snare. 

Lawyers who volunteer their services from ‘‘charitable 
motives.” bs 

Land schemes in Florida and elsewhere which give 
“homes ” away. 

The lightning-rod man who is willing to take your 
notes for work performed. 

Civiale remedial agencies, which are generally adver- 
tised through the papers. 

Bohemian oats, whose manipulators are extending their 
operations in various directions. 

English sterling cutlery, which is advertised by bogus 
companies at very low prices. 

Fraudulent employment bureaus which guarantee per- 
manent employment if you pay your initiation fee. 

Medical institutes whose professors advertise them- 
selves and great cures through the country generally. 

Magnetic appliances which are advertised to cure all 
physical infirmities, from disordered brain to a sore foot. 

Brokers and bankers who send you printed circulars 
guaranteeing fortunes ifyou invest small margins through 
them. 

Bogus detective agencies whose representatives work 
for a smal] consideration, and are as liable to betray you 
as to serve you, 

Solid gold plate watches, which are advertised all over 
the country by Bordon, Edwards & Company, New 
York. : 

Bogus agricultural newspapers which have a nominal 
subscription price, and are published to circulate descrip 
tion of various wares in the mails under the head of 
second-class matter, 

ee 


Magnetic Shields, etc.—H. H. Pease, 
one of our subscribers in Kings County, Washington 
Ter., wants to know what we think about the Magnetic 
Shield made by Dr. C. I. Thatcher, at the West. We do 
not think anything of these magnetic shields made by 
Dr. Thatcher or any other man. If anybody can convince 
us that there is any virtte in magnetic shields, magnetic 
belts, magnetic corsets, magnetic mittens, magnetic ab- 
dominal supporters, magnetic leggings, magnetic anklets 
—wwe are ready to be convinced. Upon this writing we do 
not regard them as posscssing a particle of healing virtue, 
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R CRAPPLING 
HAY FORK 


axD CONVEYORS 
(Chapman’s combination) 
The Best in use.g=w 





SINCLE, DOUBLE 
and WING 


SHOVEL 
PLOWS. 


WO-HORSE 





STEEL and 


WOOD FRAME SCRAPERS. 
CULTIVATORS. BE SURE 


to send for Hllustrated Circulars, which will ke sent FREE to those who 
mention the American Agriculturist. 





JOS. HARRIS, Pres. THOS. HARRIS, Sec. S. A. HARRIS, Treas. 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO. 


INCORPORATED 1885. 


Growers and Importers of the Best and Choicest Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Seeds sent to every State and Territory at the very lowest prices at which good seeds can be afforded. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 

New Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1887, with directions for cultivation, will be sent free, postage paid, to all 
who will send us their name and address on a postal card. Please send for it and compare our prices with other 
reliable secdsmen. We sell 100 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda for $4.00, and cheaper in larger quantities. Strong, two-year-old 
Colossal Asparagus Roots, fresh from the field, $4.50 per 1,000. Egyptian Blood Turnip Beet, our own growth, crop 
of 1886, 45cents per 1b. Harris’ Yellow Globe Mangel Wurzel, 40 cents per 1b.; Sugar Beet, 30 cts. per lb.; Golden 
Wax Beans, our own growth, corp of 1886, $4.75 per bushcl ; Marrow Pea Beans, the best variety of white beans for field 
culture, $2.75 per bushel; Harris’ Short-stem Drumhead Cabbage, our own growth, crop of 1886, from perfe-t, solid 
heads, $2.75 per 1b.; Harris’ Half-long Carrot, our own growth, crop of 1885, from carefully selected roots, 75 cents per Ib.; 
Golden Hearth, Boston Market and Henderson Half Dwarf Celery, our own growth, crop of 1886, $1.75 per 1b.; Improved 
Long Yellow Cucumber, our own growth, crop of 1886, and White Spine, each 10 cents per Ib., and Green Prolific, the 
best variety fur pickles, 60 cents per ib.; Early Christian Musk Melon, our own growth, crop of 1886, 75 cents per Ib.; 
Hollow Crown Parsnip, our own growth, crop of 1886, °5 cents per Ib.; Salsify, our own growth, crop of 1886, $1.25 per 
lb.; Hubbard Squash, ‘0 cents per lb.: Yellow Flint Corn, our own growth, crop of 1886, $1.25 per bushel; Improved 
American Oats, our own growth, crop of 1886, and the best variety we have ever grown, $1.00 per bushel ; Onion sets, our 
own growth, and of extra quality, $5.25 per bushel; Potatoes at iow prices. Harris’ Lawn Grass Seed, our own mixture, 
$2.25 per bushel, and other seeds equally cheap, andall of the best quality. For further particulars send for free Catalogue. 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., 


MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, | NEW YORK. 


Address, 

















TRAVEL VIA 


“i Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 

Uf ington ing Gars, Modern Coaches. 

: Sure connections in Union 

. 0 ute Depots at its terminal points, 

]E—invaluable to all we C:B.& Q:A.R ment Route from Chicago, Peoria 
125 pages, including or St. Louis to 


with trains from and to the 
TS, VINES, DENVER, ST. PAUL, 





East, West, North and South. 


inpetition, and Cheapest, Best and Quickest 


D, RELIABLL. 









- SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS, 
ran anegON FRUITS. OMAHA, . PORTLAND, ORE, 
rte ha atom KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of ve lines, or address 

PAUL —.” 





PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., BHIO. 





T.u. POTTER, H. 8. STONE, 


HEGE’S IMPROVED — SAW MILL Fo: 1st V. Pe sme Burnet yttg- Guide 
With Universal Log Book send 4c. postage to the G. P .» Chicago, 1. 
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A'so Manufacturers 
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ATEN LES BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


Q\ sy STUMP PULLER 






Received Centennial Medal, 

: Is now in use in Canada and 
4\\ nearly every part of the U. &. 
LIFTS 20 TO 50 TONS. 

Stands on runners, worked 
by twomen. Prices, $35 to 
= — often ulars 5 free. Mant 
= actur 
“<= Westervii yy Franklin Co., 0. 


Pulleys, B 
me. Work ‘War. 


nte 
Wi rite for Descriptive Circulars and prices. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N.6,, 0. 8. A. 
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“Hover & Reapers 


BUILT BY 


Adriance, Platt & Co., 


AT THEIR 


Original Buckeye Works, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


have for thirty years been the recognized Standard 
of Excellence in Harvesting Machinery. Wherever 
they have been introduced, they have secured the 
largest sale, and hundreds of thousands of Farmers 
attest that they 


DO THE BEST WORK, FOR THE 
LONGEST TIME, AT THE 
LEAST EXPENSE, 

Their latest perfected machines for 1887 are the 
best they have ever built. Their high standard of 
excellence in material and workmanship, more 
than maintained, making them the cheapest ma- 

chines a farmer can buy. 

Circulars forwarded by mail. 


OFFICE, 165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 


100 Best Kinds! 30th 

year. Catalogues free. 

Concords. ®2 per 100; 

#12 per 1,000. 1 Empire 

State and 1 Leos he for $1 post paid. Brigh- 

ton, Delawa ves, Elvira, Lady, Catawba, 

Martha, Moore’s Early, Worden, Pocklington, 
Diamond, Vergennes, &c., at lowest rates. Raspber-” 

ries, Gooseberries, Jessie ‘Straw berry, Lucretia Dew- 

_berry, &c. CEO. W. CAMP BELL; Delaware, Ohio. 


KANSAS AND HER CAPITAL, © 


All about Kansas and Topeka, her capital city, sent free. 
Important information to investors. Address by postal card 
or letter, DaiLy CAPITAL, Topeka, Kansas. 


-—“ BUILDING,” 


AN ARCHITECTURAL WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO 

Architecture, Furniture Decoration 

and Ornament, 

Subscription $6.00 per year. 
Fifteen Cents per Copy. 

MONTHLY NUMBER. 
Subscription $1.75 per year. Fifteen cents per Copy. 
Each number contains twelve pages of Letter- 
press and six full-page (9x11) lithographic plates. 
One plate each month of practical details. 

A special feature of the coming year will be 
SMALIL COUNTRY HOUSES, 
SAMPLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

3 Months, a $1.50. 3 Months, monthly, 50 ets, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Architectural Studies 


VOL. II. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PART 6. 














$500 to $2,500 Houses, giving perspectives, 


elevations and acane with specifications, bills e 

materials and estimates of cost. ONE PAPE: i 
PORTFOLIO, 12 PL ATES. PRICE, 81.00. 

PLATE. PLATE. 

I.—$500 House, VII.—&1,000 House. 

11.—S700 ie VIIT.—81,000 
I1I.—S800 “ IX.—81,200 sie 
IV.—8800 < X.—$1,500 sy 

V.—8900 es XI.—82,000 6 
VI.—81,000 ‘ XII.—82,500 -—- 

Part 7.—Containing 12 plates giving designs for door 
and window finish, wainscoting, window seats, staircases, 
hall and library finish, book shelves, china closets, mantels, 

bath-room fittings, with full working _— drawn to large 
scale. One paper portfolio, price, $1.00. 

Improved Plombing. Appliancee.—By J. PICKER- 
ING PuTNAM, Architect bis work was printed last — 
in serial form in “ Buritp1ne,” and has since then been 
carefully revised and brought out in book form, as being 
worthy of more permanent form. With 91 il-ustrations. 
One octavo volume, cloth, price, $1.50. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
—@p—_ 

Dry Cellar Floors.—Thos. F. Wolfe, New 
York.—The surest way to make a cellar dry is, to dig a 
drain outside of the foundation walls, and below the level 
of the cellar bottom. The foundation walls should be 
laid in cement, and faced on both sides, and the cellar 
floor should consist of several inches of broken stones, 
carefully leveled aud then covered with a thick layer of 
hydraulic cement. 





Extirpating Canada Thistles.—N. 
Peters, Calumet Co., Wis. With systematic persistence 
it is not difficult to eradicate Canada thistles, When the 
plants come into flower, and before any have gone to seed, 
mow off clean. Then turn every particle of the plants 
clean under with a plow or spade, As soon as new 
sprouts appear, plow again, and repeat this during the 
entire season. In meadows which it is not desirable to 
plow, frequent mowings will generally be sufficient to 
kill the thistles. } 

Preparation of Seed Corn, — Jacob 
Buchi, WilliamsonCo., Tenn. The usual,gnd most effect- 
ual remedy against the depredations of mice, birds, etc., 
is to add half e pint of boiling tar toa peck of seed corn, 
stirring the corn briskly for several minutes, as the tar is 
added. Thus every kernel becomes thickly coated with 
tar, and the corn offers no attraction to the vermin. 





The Cabbage Maggot.—John Kelland, 
Tuscosa Co., Mich.—This most ccstructive pest attacks 
the roots of the young cabbage plants, and ail remedies 
tried heretofore have proved of little avail. Dr. A. Oem. 
ler has used the following with success: In a hole made 
with a dibble, five or six inches deep, and close to each 
root, he drops nine or ten drops of bisulphide of carbon 
and closes it up with soil again. 












and Stereopticons of all kinds and _prices.— Views illus- 
trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man with small capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments. 148 Page Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, sent free on application. 

MCALLISTER, M’f'g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





(29° BEFORE YOU PURCHASE PIANO 


or Organ send for AMRICAN Pranoand KEY-STEM ORGAN 
Circular. 


DICKINSON, (0 East (4th St., 
Near Broadway, New York. 


Desirable Farm For Sale. 


and pleasant surroundings generally. Within less thana 
mile is located the beautiful Glenmere Lake, a pleasant re- 
sort for boating, bathing. fishing, etc. This property will 
be disposed of at a bargain, and for the simple reason, that 
at present it is not a profitable investment for the city 
owners. The soil is excellent, indeed very good for either 
grazing or for crops. 
A. SIDMAN, 51 Exchange Place, New York. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of Ametica. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise: 


Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising. 


It has been the mission of the Sprit for the last fifty- 
Seer peers to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudicea spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
prosperity, and with its immense circulation and influence, 
t has also become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world. 
teen, amber of the pa i a = eased —- 

agazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. “ 3 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
E. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 
101 CHAMBERS STREET, 








Agents Wante 


for General Logan’s book, ‘‘ The Great Conspir- 
acy.” Agents are making very large profits, and 


you can get no other employment that pays so 





Apply to 
A. R. HART & CO., 16 Murray St., N. Y. City. 


ART, TINT WORK. 


Thoroughly satisfactory or no pay. We have made ar- 
rangements with Prof. W. C. A. Ferichs, graduate of the 
University of Brussels,and now a member of the Artists 
Union, N. Y., to receive orders for portraits, from photos 
or imperfect likenesses, for pictures of sheep, horses, cattle, 
and landscapes. As to qualifications and integrity of ar- 
tists, refer you to Rev. C. F. Deems, Church of Strangers, 
with whom Prof. Ferichs was Associate Prof. of Art, and 
Sypher & Co.,N. Y. For further information, address, 
N. Y. ARTISTS’ UNION, 10 East 14th St., N. Y. 


well. 








FOR SALE. THE ADAM 
p T SON CO.. Patent Solicitors, 
Muncie, Ind. 








Good Books 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
FOR SIXTY DAYS. 


Any of the following Books will be sent pre- 
paid by mail on receipt of price. 


From Home to Home. 
By A. 8. Hit. 


Autumn Wanderings in the Northwest in the Years 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1884; with Maps and Illustrations. Pub- 
lished at $5.00; offered at $2.00. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work. 
By H. T. WILtiaMms. 


Hints and Helps to Home Tastes and Decoration. 
Cloth. Gilt. Published at $1.50; offered at $1.00. 


Evening Amusements. 
By H. T. Wittrams. 


Merry Hours for Merry People. Cloth. 
lished at $1.50; offered at $1.00. 


Rural Sports. 


By STONEHENGE. 


Gilt. Pub- 


Comprising Shooting, Hunting, Fishing and Pedes- 
trianism, with Rural Games and Amusements. Profusely 
Illustrated. Half morocco. Published at $7.50; offered 


at $5.00. 
The Appledore Cook Book. 
B : 
Containing Practical Receipts for Plain and Rich Cook- 


y M. Parwoa. 
ing. 12mo, Cloth, Published at $1.50; offered at $1.00. 


Capital for Working Boys. 
By J. E. McConaueuey. 
Published at $1.50; offered at $1.00. 


12mo. Cloth. 


Every Day in the Country. 
By Harrison WEIR. 


400 Illustrations. Colored Plates. Published at $1.00; 


offered at 50 cents. 


Common Sea Weeds of the 
British Coast, etc. 


By Mrs. L. L. CLARKE. 
Cloth. Published at 50 cents ; offered at 35 cents. 


Fern Book for Everybody. 
By M. C. Cooke. 


Containing all the British Ferns, with the Foreign 
Species suitable fora Fernery, Cloth, Published at 50 








New York City. 





cents; offered at 35 cents, 














[ APRIL, 


The Ladies’ Guide to Needle- 
work, Embroidery, Etc. 


a] 


By Annie S Frost. ~ 


S8vo. Cloth. Published at $1.00; offered at 60 cents, 
r . ’ - . 
rhe Builder's Guide. 
By Frep. T. Hopason. 
12mo, Cloth. Published at $2.00 ; offered at $1.25, 


The Theoretical and Prac- 
tial Boiler Maker. 


By Sam’. NICHOLLS, 
Published at $2.00 ; offered at $1.25. 


12mo. Cloth. 


On the Cattle Plague. 
By H. BouRGENGNON, 


Or. Contagious Typhus in Horned Cattle ; its History. 
Description and Treatment. 12mo. Cloth. Published 
at $2.00, offered at $1.00. 


Wood and Its Uses. 
By P. B. Easste. 


A Handbook for Contractors, Builders. Architects, 
Engineers, etc. 250 Illustrations. 8 vo. Cloth. Pub- 
lished at $1.50, offered at $1.u0. 


Tact, Push, and Principle. 
By Wma. M. THAYER. 
Published at $1.25; offered at 75 cents, 


12mo. Cloth. 


Miniature Fruit Garden. 
By Tuos. Rivers, 
Published at $1.00; offered at 50 cents. 


12mo. Cloth. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00; offered at 50 cents. 


) itl a. Sy . 
Practical Book-Keeping. 
By MAyHEws. 

Double and Single Entry. Published at $1.25; offered 
at 75 cents, 


John Andross. 


‘By Resecca Harpine Davis. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50; offered at $1.00. 


Game Fowls. 
By J. W. Cooper, M. D. 


Their Origin and History; with a description of the 
Breeds and Crosses, Modes of Feeding, Training, ete. 
Colored Plates. 8vo. Cloth. Published at $5.00; offercd 


at $3.00. 
_ 
Sea Mosses. 
By A. B. Hervey. 


A Collector’s Guide, and an Introduction to the Study 
of Marine Alge. 12mo. Cloth. Published at $2.00; 
offered at $1.25. 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Manual. 


By G. E. Warrne, JR. 


With many valuable Tables for Machinists, Manufac- 
turers, Merchants, Builders, Engineers, Masons, Painters, 
Plumbers, Gardeners, Accountants, ete. Published at 
$3.00; offered at $1.50. 


Ornamental Drawing. 


By Rost. S. Burn. 


Architectural! Designs. With Notes Historical and Prac- 
tical. 200 Illustrations. 8vo. Published at $1.00; offered 
at 75 cents, 


Illustrated Drawing Book. 
By Rost. 8S. BurN. _ 


For the use of School Students and Artesans. 200 I[I- 
lustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Published at $1.00; offered at 
75 cents. 


Architectural Engineering 


AND 


Mechanical Drawing Book. 


300 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Published at $1.00; 


offered at 75 cents. 
0, JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 
751 Broadway, NeW York, 
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Any of these Books will be sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


5 > _~?., ~ Se Se “—-?. OS “=. 
eS aS a SS ES: 


o-=,— JUs¥ PUBLISHED. ——=>- 


FULLER'S ILLUSTRATED STRAWBERRY CULTURIST....__..--- 25 
A Practical and Valuable Little Work. By ANprew S. Futier. Flexible covers, 12mo. 
VOL. Il OF THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. 
[DS 5) PULA YAC0! LECT are pore Se rt = OO et a EE 5.00 


By G. Nicuotson. A most valuable work, being a Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture. To be complete in four volumes. (ver 2,000 first-class Engravings will be 
given in the complete work. Vols. I. and II. now ready. 

PY pe RE: a $2.00 

| By Perer Henperson. A new, entirely re-written, and greatly enlarged 

edition of this well-known standard work. The best book on market and 
family gardening. Fuily illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

THE AMERICAN MERINO FOR WOOL AND MUTTON....----- $1.50 
By Stepuen Powers. A practical and most valuable work on the selection, care, breeding 
and diseases of the Merino Sheep, in all sections of the United States Itis a full and ex- 
haustive treatise upon this one breed of sheep, and will be welcomed by all having any inter- 
est in sheep husbandry. Cloth, 12mo. 


e«—+—— NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. —-+—. 


The Cultivation of the Peach and the Pear o1 the Delaware and 
NY sie hin both ean chbmndbemsancndwmeun $1.50 
By Joun J. Buack, M.D. With a Chapier on Quince Culture, and the Culture of some of 
the Nut-bearing Trees. With Plates. Cloth, Large 12mo. 

Field Notes on Apple Culture 
By Pror. L. Hl. Baitry, Jr., of the Agricultural C ollege of Michigan. 

Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc----------.------------------ $1.50 
By J. H¢rrineton KEENE. Fully Illustrated, and with Plates of the Actual Material for 
Making Flies of every Variety. Cloth, beveled boards, 12mo, 

A Book of the Running Brook and of Still Waters 
By Lapy Corin CamrBELL. Cloth, 16mo. 

Profits in Poultry. Useful and Ornamental Breeds------------.-------- $1.00 
The cheapest and most valuable publication ever issued on this industry. Contains the com- 
bined experience of practical men in all the Departments of Poultry raising. Edited by 
WELD, Jacops and Ferris. Over 100 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 

How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses-------.---.---------------- $1.00 
By Oscar R. GiEason. Cloth, 12mo. 

The Bridle Bits---- 
A Treatise on Practical Horsemanship. By Cor, J. C. Barrerssy. Cloth. 12mo. 

Through the Yellowstone Park on Horseback. Third Edition.-..--..- $1.50 
By Gen. Gro. W. Wineate, the noted rifleman and one of the founders of Creedmoor. Most 
profusely illustrated by Forses, CARY and BENNETT. Cloth, 12mo. 

Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper 


Finely illustrated. With colored Plates. New and revised edition. 





scsi SEARED ENA SAGARA RR DIE ROLE paar a teene .60 
By James Fitz, Author of “‘ Southern Apple and Peach Culture.” Cloth, 12mo. 

Mow to Fiant......-.- be eindieeyaiegeuisacke nN enknya na gihenbimesnes .50 
By Mark W. Jounson. Illustrated. A most useful Hand-Book. 

Your Plants --------- chin as ala inact kao nein anit wrth Sas Ronee een ah 9 dion .40 


By James SHEEHAN. 


An Egg Farm 


The Management of Ponltry in Large Numbers, 


The Law of Field Sports--- 


By Geo. PutNAmM Situ. Rules of Law Affecting American Sportsmen. Cloth, 


+—>© STANDARD WORKS. e<—+— 


Plain Directions for the Treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants. 


By H. H. Stopparp. New Edition. 


12mo, 








Play and Profit in My Garden.—By Rev. E. P. Roz. New Edition. Cloth, 12ino...8 1.50 
Gardening for Young and Old.—By Josern Harris. [Illustrated Cloth, 12mo... 1.25 
Cape Cod Cranberries.—By James Wess. A valuable Hand-Book..... ..............+ -40 
Money in the Garden.—By P. Quinn. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. .......... ........46 1.50 
Silos and Ensilage.—Edited by Dr. Gzorce TourBer. New, Revised and Enlarged 

MPUINIIET << RROETT PR MEMNON roe OC eS Os oi Fo Ok Ce Sots aaa «5s che acaranmtae nip ay pismimaieehs emia aiaieis 46/0 -50 
Homes for Home Builders, —Edited by D. W. Kine. 12mo.. weriscicn Bee 
Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle and Sheep. —By "Major Ww. 

RENEE UMBI Ore ects cn hasitalaseaie Mesa OOS cutuatvisek® eis: oi wasiecadaioes Wekkaes wens 1.00 
The Model Cook.—By ETHEL LYNDE. 12M0........ ..... ccc eee cece e 0 ceccecerecee cee 1.00 
Silk Culture.—By C. E. BAMFORD................0006 - — sacccccccccecccccccccccsssccccces 30 
Our Friend the Dog.—By Dr. Gorpon Stasres. Illustrated. Crown, 8v0............. 8.00 
Florida and the Game Water Birds.—By R. B. Roosever. Illustrated, with por- 

RIE GEAUTHON: CION, TSO so ccc ccaccs, c6o0derelsaecccksastenebales wy sessions aeseidecens 2.00 
Five Acres Too Much.—By R. B. Roosevett. New Edition, Revised & Enlarged. 12mo. 1.50 
American Game Bird Shooting., By Joan M. Mureuy. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
From Home to Home.-—By A. Stavetey Hitn. Elegantly illustrated........ ........ 4.00 
Dog Breaking.—By Gren. W. N. Hurcninson. Finely illustrated ...............eeeee cece 3.00 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.--By J. H. Batty. Cloth,12mo.. 1.50 
The Scientific Angler.—By the late Davi Foster. With Notes oo” W. C. Harris. 

A Sa ou nacls ae tnWesGaed: saacadGe 4x SARS SsbeKR TORE ERNE REO REOR EE EAR es Ske 1.50 
Hog-Raising and Pork-Making.—By R. B. MARTIN. 12m0.............ceeeeees ‘io -40 

0. JUDD CO. 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





>. ee 
Sot a 


NEARLY vinticllnnineatinin 


“The Propagation 
of Plants. 





GIVING THE PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN TEE 


Development and Growth of Plants, their Botan- 
ical Affinities and Peculiar Properties. 


—ALSO,— 
Descriptions of the Process by which Varieties and 
Species are Crossed or Hybridized, and the many 
Different Methods by which Cultivated 
Plants may be Propagated 
and Multiplied. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author ~, “ The Grape Culturist,” “ The Small Fruit Cul- 
urist,” ** Practical Forestry,” etc., ete. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Illustrated 


STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


CONTAINING THE 
History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, of 
Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How 
to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, ete., 


TOGETHER WITH 


A DESCRIPTION OF NEW VARIETIES, AND A LIST OF THE 
BEST OF THE OLD SORTS. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ The Grape Culturist,” “Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,” “ Practical Forestry,” etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Flexible Covers. PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE 


Peach and the Pear 


on the Delaware and Chesapeake Peninsula. With a chap- 
ter on Quince Culture, and the culture of some of the Nut. 
bearing Trees. 
By JOHN J. BLACK, M. D. 
WITH PLATES. 
CLOTH, LARGE 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50 





DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
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“_——>* LAND, HOMES, ETC.2—— 


FOR SALE. 


Some of the best Agricultural Lands in Northeastern Ne- 
braska, ten dollars peracre. Terms one-third cash, balance 
20 years; 6 per cent. interest and no taxes. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS & CO., Omaha, Nebraska. 


A NEW COLONY! 


N THE NEW EXTENSION OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Railroads, on the lands belonging to R. T. BUELL, Esq., 
near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., C alifornia. 
Parties desiring to visit the property now can go via San 
Luis Obispo. and take < nol trom thence to Los Alamos, 
thence yA stage to the Colon 
000 ACRES OF THE BEST LANDS in California, sub- 
divided into 20, 40 and 80 acre farms ; $20 to $30 per acre. 
INTERNATIONAL IMMIGRANT UNION, 
401 California street, San F: rancisco. 
Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. 


Y Pa : —] _ 
RANCH FOR SALE. 
640 acres deeded land in Eastern Oregon, at $6 per acre; 
also 320 adjoining for cost of improv enents ; small house, 
barn, ete., $800. The whole well watered_by streams ; wire- 
fenced. A’ splendid hay and stock ranch. For further par tic- 
ulars apply, Phillips & Wells, Tribune Bl’d, New York City. 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


Cheap Farms. Splendid Climate. Short, Mild Winters 
Good Markets. Descriptive Land List Free. 
GRIFFIN & JERVIs, Petersburg, Va. 


100 FARMs, NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 


miles from Washington, D.C. 
O. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
OMES BETWEEN 
Pees Bay. Mild climate. 


ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
getables, grain, grass.s, fish and oysters. 


Productions—fruit, 
BROW NE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C.H., Va. 
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Send for 
cireular. 


MARYLAND FARM 


ARMS, Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 

Cyclones; no Floods; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 

100 Acres, $1, 000 to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 

Grain, Schools, Society, Bonds. Prosperous ’ousiness place. 
Circulars. Cc. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 





Book and Map free by C. E, 
SHANAHAN, Att’y, Easton, Md. 











= MISCBL 


qui itaible 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


—AND— 
Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES : | REFERENCES: 


~S> 


New York, 208 Broadway. First Nat. B’k, New York. 
Boston, 23 Court St. Boston Nat. Bk, Boston. 
Philadelphia, 112 S. 4th St. 7th Nat. B’k, Philadelphia. 
Kansas City, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. B’k, Kansas City. 
For rates of interest and tull :, a, 
SEND FOR PAMPHLE 








CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
into 6 percent. Debentures. Capital $600,000 
3 O Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO.,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 





WASTE 
_jEMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce ins 
box—all good Silk and good colory, Sent by 


mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 








MEWwTIor Tears PAPER. 
and a $3.50 Oute |! 


BIG PAY PER MONTH fit Free to Agents 


d Canvassers. The Biggest Thing on Earth, and a 
chance of a life-time. Our new salarges Electro Portraits 
are the ut in the world. Adar 





FOR SALE AT SAORIFIOB. Sania 


Maryland 
Peach Belt, 201 acres on navigable water ; 2,000 peach trees. 
For full particulars address M.S. MUTCHLER, 


Jenton, Md. 
STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


HE BEST STOCK RANGE ON THE GEORGIA COAST. 
Good Gunning, Fishing, and unlimited supply of oysters. 
EZRA COE, (Care of Graham & Hubbell), Savannah, Ga. 


F*g: POULTRY, GRAIN, GR — FARMS, $15 TO 
$25 per oore. Catalogues sent fre 
- P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Maryland. 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 
NIVERSITY ORCANS.— 


They Lead the World.—@85 to #500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
ty Solid Walnut-5Octaves-Double Couplers, 
# Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIALINYOUR 

2 YOU BUY. F tt 
RCHAL & SMITH, 
235 East 21st Street, a York. 


A New Era in Photography, 


Anybody can make one photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 

easily made. Process simple “and sure. Don’t 

miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 

vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 

or stamps for large "page illustrative book 

with full bs hd and sample photos. 

There is a fortune init. Address 

The Schultze Photo Equipment Co., 

5 Chatham Square, New York. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC "TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of tho 
body while the ball in thecup 

resses back the intes- 

ines just as a person 

does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 

is heldsecurely day and night, and a radical cure 

poe ony It is easy, Pad and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. GGLESTON TRU: CO., Chicago, Lil. 

Mention this "ing 


ore p le Book of beautifu) cards, 14 Games, 


NE W 12 tri. ‘ks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for 
NE! stamp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 


Book rich new sam- 
ples & our big terms 
to Agents free. Send 
mail. 12 lovely Rasket Hidden 


i. lain gilt edge, 10c. Club 7 packs, 50c, 
— ie f ED CO. Meriden, Conn. 























SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 





ELEGANT SAMPLES,Beautiful Cata- 
logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c. stamp. 
W.C. Griswold & Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 








. CHILDESTER & SON, “28 Bond St., New York. 


a Banton: Chea: me Best. Agents Wanted 12 
Trays. ht,25 lbs, Circulars free, 

AM.: ST sx © Oat aynes Box 0. 
Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet, 
for Water, Oilor Gas. Our Mounted Steam Dr’ illing and 
Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 
other. Specially adapted to driliing Wells in earth or 
rock ,000 feet. Farmersand others are making #25 
to 840 per day with our machinery and trols. Splendid 
business tor Winter or Summer. We are the oldest and 
largest Manufacturers in the business. Send 4 cents in 
Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, 

Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 


NEW CARDS, 40 ve: 


sAG EN" Ss 
My Outfit for 2c. stamp, 
2D WORKS. Northford, Conn. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 


on the subject of Hernia or Rupture is contained in a neat 
a published by MR. O. FRINK, Proprie- 
tor of Frink’s Rupture Remedy, 234 Broadway, New 
York, a copy of which will be mailed tree in a plain, sealed 
env elope, to any address upon request. 

s4EGRAPHY 


WANTED S05 


business, whole cost of learning earned b 
in_a few ——. Light work the year aoee 
and Goop WaceEs. Largest Telegraph Schoo 
in existence, Most thorough teaching. wer 2,006 
Graduates at work now. Read the following. 
“T have hired nearly 1,000 operators Pana Valentine 
Bro’s. School. and am hiring more each week- I recom- 
mend their School as first-class in every particular 
W. JONES, Superintendent of Telegraphy, Chicago.” 


Write for circular im- Valentine Bros JANESVILLE, 
' 


oro.Pa. 

















mtudents to learn 





mediately. Address WISCONSIN. 
PROF. RIC Self- 
System. All can ; music. without 


SEL the ald 0 of a mentee. Rap eee gee Es- 
J ablished twelve years. Notes, chords, ac 
TAUGHT companiments, thorough bass laws, etc. 
Ten Lessons 10c. Ci-culars free. a 
5G. S. RICE MUSIC CO.. 243 State St.. Chicago. 


c ee 

PAT ENTS PROMPTLY SECURED. Send for 

book of information on_patents, 

trade-marks, copyrights,&éc. W.B.Bellows,21 Park Row,N.Y. 

PATENTS of inventions free. Write for Terms. 
Established 1864. Address 

Lovis BaGGER & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS 











obtained for ap Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All preli- 
minary examinations as to patentability 





Information, Advice and Terms for 
procuring Patents in the best manner 
(including Electric cases), sent free on 
application to FRANKLAND JANNUS, 
Patent Lawyer, Washirgton, D. C. 








MAHER & GROSH Budding Knives, list free. 


LANEOUS . 





MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, Ohio, Free List. 


| - 











% NEW 
ato LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘Goneas? 


arunees 

Baking Powder and Pp MIUMS, 
For ps Stletacandianes’™ 

THE GREAT AMERICAN “ag 

31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


Stylish, Durable, Easy Fitting. 
The best $3 Shoe in the World. 


WW. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE 


equals the $3 Shoes adver- 
tised by other firms. A 


Our 


ComPany 
















SHOE FOR BOYS gives great satisfaction. The 
above are made in Button, Congress and Lace, all 
Styles ot toe. Every pair warranted; name and price 
stamped on bottom of each shoe. No others genuine. 
Sold by 2.000 dealers throughout the U.S. If your 
dealer dors not keep them, send name on postal to 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass., for tree 
information. Shoes mailed, postage free. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are now displaying an assortment of Spring Dress Goods 
unprecedented for variety and originality. In addition 
to the importations already announced they have received 
a number of exclusive novelties which will not be dupli- 
cated this season; also a choice collection of India and 
China Pongee Silks in new colorings and designs. 

MAIL ORDERS promptly attended to. Address 


dames dle Peery $ 
Broadway % Eleventh 8t. 

Mew York, 
yn SAVES 


re MOST LABOR 


<Ea Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 


Doce not GREASE 
The CLOT H ES. 


Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., p< 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 
(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 

For One or Two Subscriptions. One year, (post-free), 

1.50 each. 
Three Subscribers one year... .. ...84, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year....... .$5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one Year... 2.2.6.2 008 $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscriber's On€ year.... «1... $8, or $1.44 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year . .. $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subseribers, (post-free), 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
EXGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 81.00 ner line ( agate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 








BUY THE 







oy 








Second Cover Puge—§1.50 per line. 
Pagenext to Readinaand Last Cover Page—$2.00 per lite. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 


Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway New York, 





